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FOREWORD 


After a lapse of many years it is gratifying to find that one of 
our young scholars has undertaken a critical review of the 
transitional period that the late 19th and the early 20th centuries 
represent in Indian history. The subject of his study is Gooroo- 
dass Banerjee and his times. This period was a turning point in 
the life of the country and Gooroodass was one of the few des¬ 
tined to shape the course of events. By this time Indians had 
convinced themselves of the necessity of reorienting their mode 
of life to suit modern conditions, and yet were convinced of the 
supreme utility of the ancient heritage. Which probably ex¬ 
plains why, during this period, there were phenomena of extreme 
varieties. 

There had already been more than a hundred years of con¬ 
tact with the West. At first there were traders who came to live 
amongst Indians, who adopted Indian manners, being convinced 
that thereby they would be better able to strike commercial deals 
and thus to acquire what was best among the local manufactures 
and sell them at fabulous prices in their own country. 

However, things changed rapidly. Within 50 years of 
the Battle of Plassey, the East India Company was firmly estab¬ 
lished and people had already begun the adventure of settling 
among the new traders who became the rulers of the country. 

We are celebrating the bicentenary of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, who emerged as one of the harbingers of the new way of 
life. When we were young the panorama had changed. After 
more than 50 years of settled life after the 1857 uprising, Ben¬ 
galis had resolutely accepted the ways of life, government and 
system of education the rulers had fashioned for them. But 
education was practically confined to the upper strata of Hindu 
society—Brahmins, Kayasthas and the Shudras of the upper 
class. There had as yet been few cultivators and Muslims who 
came forward to adopt this new way of life or point of view 
which had emerged from the West. 

The University of Calcutta had emerged as one of the strong 
centres of the Western education in the country. When we were 
young, its domain extended from the Punjab to Burma. Soon 
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there were changes. In 1905, after the infamous partition of 
Bengal, there was a resurgence when writers, lawyers, and able 
politicians united and protested against the government that 
seemed indifferent to popular opinion. The people preached 
swadeshi, and about more than 60 years ago, as a teenager, I 
still remember running with the crowd and shouting “Bande 
Mataram” and wanting adventurously on Rakhi Purnima day 
to bind the tape of amity even on the wrists of police sergeants. 
There were meetings, there were demonstrations, there were peo¬ 
ple who talked about the national heritage, and very soon there 
were movements. We had experienced the first phase of the 
national awakening which culminated in independence. 

Before this fateful year, Calcutta University had its consti¬ 
tution revised under Lord Curzon. There was, we read in past 
records, tremendous agitation against the findings of the Univer¬ 
sity Commission and Sir Gooroodass, first Indian Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the University and a member of the Commission, had 
sent in his note of dissent and protested against certain items of 
this new constitution. We were not, however, educated under 
this new regime. We passed out in the last batch and stood for 
the entrance examination of the university according to the old 
rules and were admitted in the new curricula adopted by the 
University. Already there was' bifurcation of the sciences and the 
arts. There were attempts to get more realistic training in 
science and scientific methods, and initially there was much 
enthusiasm among the young pupils who thought that the adop¬ 
tion of the sciences, scientific methods and the scientific way of 
life would train them as efficient citizens who would be able to 
work out the independence of India. 

Needless to repeat, I have been in a reminiscent mood as 
I think of those days which are no more. For Sir Gooroodass 
we had always great reverence, we all had heard about the sturdy 
honesty, his deep interest in education, his nobility of character, 
bis orthodox ways which did not interfere with his participation 
in the new revolutionary movement. He had been one of the 
founders of the National Educational Council, and he also taught 
for some time in the institution it established. Before he accep¬ 
ted law as his profession, he was a teacher, and he had always 
preserved his deep love for education and made every effort to 
improve the system of education in our country. 



Mathematics was his favourite subject. I remember that 
as late as 1917, when Calcutta University had a commission 
which discussed the whole question connected with the subject 
and published a voluminous report, Sir Ashutosh had suggested 
that Sir Gooroodass should be present in the examiners’ meetings 
even for the entrance examination of the university. To this he 
agreed. And he was present even in all the preliminary discus¬ 
sions of the examiners. 

1 still remember a curious incident in one examiners’ meet¬ 
ings. One of my respected older friends and I had taken a sort 
of revolutionary attitude, and we occasionally contradicted and 
suggested methods of evaluation of the scripts which Sir Gooroo¬ 
dass did not exactly agree with. Discussions were hot, and ulti¬ 
mately something was decided as a sort of via media. After the 
meeting was over, when we started moving out, Sir Gooroodass 
came down the marble stairs of the Senate House followed by 
the two of us. My older friend was a young lawyer and Gooroo¬ 
dass told him that mere logic-chopping was not the best way of 
making headway in the legal profession. 

With bent head and contrite face we listened to his advice. 
I was then about 23. Just when he was about to leave the 
Senate House and get into his carriage, he suddenly turned toward 
me and asked : “What is your age ? ” I said I was 23. Then 
he said he was 73 and left. The following year he departed from 
our midst. 


Satyendra Nath Bose 




PREFACE 


The late 19th and early 20th centuries were one of the most 
challenging and complex periods of Indian history. This was a 
watershed in the life of the country. Society was in a state of 
flux. The deepening East-West conflict, awakening of the spirit 
of nationalism, increasing disenchantment with the Raj, and the 
search for a distinct identity—all these were parts of the mystique 
which set this period apart from many other. 

Indeed those were as Thomas Paine put it, “the times that 
try men’s souls.” This region was however fortunate in more 
ways than one. A galaxy of creative men lived and worked here, 
and they did “strive to set the crooked straight.” They did 
much to liberate the mind of man from the thraldom of unrea¬ 
son. Part of the avant garde of the nation’s freedom struggle, 
they raised the banner of revolt against the antiquated social 
system and laid the foundation of Bengal’s literary heritage. The 
beginning of the process, which eventually saw Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi “tell his age what its will is, and accom¬ 
plish it,” had been made by those men. Gooroodass Banerjec was 
one of them who did not believe that the waves of change could 
be held back. 

Some would characterise Gooroodass as “the mildest of the 
Lord’s [Curzon’s, that is] creatures.” Others discovered in him 
“the man of upright life, unstained by guilt.” Yet others would 
maintain that his “memory can never fade with those who knew 
him; and those who did not know him will in the days to come 
find in him one of the leaders and makers of modem Bengal and 
modern India when they read the history of their country's pro¬ 
gress—a history which is yet to be written.” 

The question is : What was it that distinguished Gooroodass 
from many others who had also been in the limelight but were 
“heard no more.” More importantly, what entitled him to a place 
in history. Not a formal biography, the present study makes an 
attempt to answer this, keeping in view the fact that in Gooroo- 
dass’s thinking and action one could easily catch a reflexion of the 
thought complex that dominated the scene. Much as that individual 
is the centre-piece of the study, it also directs its efforts to an- 
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understanding of the prevalent socio-political milieu, of the men 
and events that made history, of the elan vital of the times. 

For understandable reasons, I have restricted my study to 
the regional horizon, seldom extending it to the national. This 
does not suggest a lack of appreciation of the overall unity in 
the socio-political life of the nation. The ofganisation and 
sequence of ideas may not appeal to all. Or the many quota¬ 
tions, often fairly lengthy, the study is crowded with. Such long 
excerpts lend a certain authenticity to the study and they would 
perhaps reveal to the inquisitive what otherwise might be a trifle 
bothersome to get hold of. I have made liberal use of Gooroo- 
dass’s private papers (the originals of which, some excepted, I 
have given as a gift to the National Archives of India) and the 
book Reminiscences, Speeches and Writings of Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjee, out of pring long since, compiled by his third son 
Upcndra Chandra Banerjee. Since the private papers of Gooroo¬ 
dass referred to in the text are in the custody of the National 
Archives (except one which I posses) there will, theferore, be no 
mention of it. 

I am grateful to Dr Ramkrishna Mukherjee, distinguished 
social scientist, Indian Statistical Institute. My thanks are due to 
Dr B. P. Adhikari, Research Professor, Indian Statistical Institute, 
who read portions of the manuscript and made several useful sug¬ 
gestions. I should also like to thank Professor Amlan Dutta, former 
Vice-Chancellor of North Bengal University, and Mr Santosh 
Bagchi, News Editor, Arnnaa Bazar Patrika, who read a good part 
of the book in typescript. To Mr Biswajit Roy, Assistant Editor, 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, I owe a word of thanks. For their kind 
help and cooperation both the academic and the administrative 
staff of Sociological Research Unit, particularly Mr Asish 
Kumar Basu, Mr Ajit Kumar Chatterjee and Mr Narayan Saha 
deserve my thanks. 1 acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr 
Sailendra Chandra Banerjee for handing over Gooroodass 
Banerjee’s private papers to me. I am indebted to Mr Indra 
Sen, Assistant Editor, Business Standard, who as usual has been 
helpful, accommodating and instructive. To Mr Sushil Mukher- 
jea I am obliged for the trouble he took to publish the book. 
Thanks are due to Mr Trevor Drieberg for editing the book. 1 
am thankful to Miss Stota Sen, my sister-in-law, for preparing 
the index, to my wife Anubha I say thank you for bearing with 
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me so patiently. Some of the themes analysed in the study are 
drawn from the many articles 1 wrote for Hindusthan Standard 
and the Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

Now I must perform a duty which, though sad, is a proud 
privilege. A man of many virtues and no sin, the late National 
Professor Satyendra Nath Bose unhesitatingly agreed to write a 
foreword to this study, which it carries. When I first ap¬ 
proached him for a foreword, he said he would gladly do it 
on completion of the study. But 1 insisted on having it done 
right away, reminding him of his age—he was pushing 78. The 
gentle face burst into laughter and he said : “I see, you are 
not quite sure whether I shall be around when the study is com¬ 
pleted. You certainly have a good case.” That said, he spoke ex¬ 
tempore. I had his words taped, transcribed and got signed by 
him way back in May 1972, till when nothing more tangible 
than a brief outline of the study had been prepared. That was 
Professor Bose, loving, understanding, generous to a fault and, 
above all, trusting. Society docs not often come across a man like 
him. I wonder whether the study comes anywhere near meet¬ 
ing his expectations. For the opinions, errors and every other 
shortcoming l alone am responsible. 

Sociological Research Unit Bhola Chatterji 

Indian Statistical Institute 

Calcutta 
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A POSER 

December 2, 1918. The First World War was over, the October 
Revolution more than a year old. The pre-Gandhian era of 
Indian politics had come to an end. It was late morning and 
Calcutta, the second city in the British Empire, was getting 
ready for its habitual siesta. The stretch of Clulpore Road that 
ran alongside the eastern bank of the Ganges looked no more 
crowded than it did at such an hour any other day. It appeared 
rather quiet except for the rattling of an occasional horsedrawn 
carriage, the singsong call of a pedlar. From the outside, the 
modest building at 214/2 Upper Chitporc Road did not seem 
any different from others in the area. 

There was silence inside. Now and then a visitor paused 
unobtrusively in front of a small westside room. In the middle 
of the room stood a spare bed. As one approached the bed one 
could see a man lying, his body covered from the neck below. 
Only the face was visible. A largish face with sharp features. 
Particularly arresting were the regally broad forehead and the 
eyes, deepset, innocent and compassionate. Such was it that no 
visitor had doubts about the man—it was Goorcodass Banerjce. 

He was on his deathbed. The few that were by his bedside 
could feel that life was ebbing. He had almost arrived at his 
journey’s end. They also knew that he was aware that the end 
was fast approaching. The frail body was motionless, but the 
face, serene and contemplative, betrayed none of what he was 
going through. Full of consciousness and in complete control 
of his faculties he would not share his agony with anybody. 
Drama there was none. Nor any furious struggle not to quit 
the stage. 

Barely ten hours before he was to open his eyes for the 
last time on this world, the Syndicate of Calcutta University had 
conveyed a message to him. The messenger was Suresprasad 
Sarbadhicari, 1 his friend and attending physician: and the mes¬ 
sage wished him “a full and quick recovery.” 7’hat was read 
out to him. Immediately he dictated a reply which was taken 
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down by his eldest son Haran Chandra Banerjee 3 : “I am indeed 
deeply grateful to you and your esteemed colleagues for that 
touching message of hope. May the abundant Grace of my 
Maker and the overflowing sympathy of my fellow men which 
have so far sustained me during trials and tribulations* continue 
to be vouchsafed to me in going through whatever has still to be 
faced. With kindest regards and remembrances,... P.S. For¬ 
give the employment of an amanuensis.” 

This was amazing. Between him and the great beyond the 
distance then was less than ten hours. Yet the man was capable 
of pulling himself together. He could organise his thoughts into 
an expression that carried the imprint of a mind at once multi¬ 
dimensional and precise. The mind evinced no sign of the decay 
that would have been very natural for a man at the ripe old age 
of 75, which he was then. 

He motioned his sons to come near the bed once again. 
For he still had to communicate his last wishes. Those of 
course were not many. Only two, to be precise. He desired 
his sons to fulfil them when he would no longer be around. The 
wishes were simple—no ostentatious funeral procession, no de¬ 
monstrative assembly of friends and relatives to follow the bier 
to the cremation ground. Alone and poor he came into this 
world, and the departure must be no different. All that he asked 
was to get back to his Maker as quietly as possible. He wished 
for nothing more than the death of a Brahmin. 

The second wish was just simple—Asutosh Mookerjee 3 must 
be invited to participate in the obsequial ceremony his sons would 
perform after his death. He was not unaware of the possible 
consequences that might result from inviting Asutosh to attend 
the function. It was quite likely that some of Gooroodass’s re¬ 
lations might object to this; they might even refuse to accept the 
invitation to participate in the ceremony. For their conception 
of Hindu religion enjoined them to keep away from a man who 
had encouraged widow marriage and Asutosh had his widow 
daughter married. But the sons must not be weighed down by 
their argument. They should tell those who might take excep¬ 
tion to their inviting Asutosh that it was their father’s last wish 
and would therefore be respected. 

The two last wishes of the man bring into focus the hard 
core of his philosophy of life. Confronted with the challenge 
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of two conflicting worlds—the world of tradition and that of 
change—he did not plump for the less exacting response. That 
is, he did not opt for the one to the exclusion of the other. He 
believed that both the worlds of tradition and change had some¬ 
thing to give, and not a little to receive, from one another. 
What was therefore needed was a synthesis of the two. If the 
urge for a Brahminical journey’s end was symptomatic of the 
traditional mind, the desire for Asutosh’s presence at the obsequial 
ceremony was symbolic of his resolution not to fly in the face of 
rationality, that is the world of change. 

The longing for an untrumpeted quietus, for the lonely de¬ 
parture was but an expression of what the man really was. All 
through the years he had striven assiduously to live the traditional 
life of a Brahmin dedicated to realising “a state of utter negation 
of the ego, the abolition of selfishness.” 4 His Brahminism allso 
had a positive aspect, “the attainment of the universal where all 
differences and conflicts cease and where there [would be] perfect 
concord and harmony.” 5 But his Brahminism was not equated 
with withdrawal from the world of realities. It was not a sanc¬ 
tion for remaining enslaved to an antediluvian culture either. 

He had no use for such a concept as might suggest that 
everything that was ancient was noble and whatever stood in 
contradistinction to this was sham. Traditional thoughts and 
institutions, just because age had sanctified them, did not deserve 
to be accepted unquestioningly. On the other hand they were 
not to be completely discarded as being incompatible with science 
and rationality. 

His education, his thorough grasp of Western thought and 
ideas had taught him that reason was the principal instrument of 
knowledge, that the only truth of existence was adherence to 
the empirical reality, while religion informed him that there was 
a reality higher than the empirical in human personality as well 
as in the world. He rejected neither, without being apron-stringed 
to cither. The problem of tradition and change goaded him 
into a search for a synthesis of the two. Tradition to him was 
the cumulative heritage of society which permeated “through all 
levels of social organisation, for example, the value system, the 
social structure and the structure of personality.” 0 Whatever of 
this was living and could be assimilated into the contemporary 
society would be well worth retaining. He did not imagine that 
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traditional India was the repository of all that was ideal in life. 

He would not also concede that Western cultural values and 
life style were the quintessence of the ideal to which Indians 
should aspire. In his case, the effort had all along bean to re¬ 
late Western thought to Indian conditions, to achieve a synthesis 
of tradition and change. For that was what he thought would 
enable society to get to grips with the challenge of the times. 

To return to the scene of death. As the cool December day 
slid into late afternoon and the shadows lengthened, he requested 
his eldest son to open the window on the Ganges. He iooked 
about. His gaze fell on the western sky. The sun was home¬ 
ward bound. Bathed in the mellow light of the weary sun the 
western horizon looked tranquil. For a fleeting while his pen¬ 
sive face lit up. He clasped his hands and raised them to his 
forehead, as if to say that the last prayer of his life to the de¬ 
parting sun. 

There was no longing, fingering look, not a word of com¬ 
plaint. He was determined to face with equanimity what was 
coming exactly as he had accepted many other challenges in 
life. His eldest son was reading from the GVe/n, the one Kvde 
that had been his inseparable companion in life. 

Down below the Ganges was flowing home to the sea. The 
twilight merged into darkness. As light, the prime work of God, 
went out there was a pause in life's rhythmic march forward. 
The evening advanced into night. And the clock hand stood at 
a few minutes past ten. His time was up. Suddenly he stirred, 
beckoned his sons and told them to put him down on the floor, 
because that was how he had come into the world and he would 
leave it in the same manner. A gusty wind rushed in. The candle 
flickered and went out. He did not “rage against the dying of 
the light.” Death took him away. 

No loud wailing disturbed the repose of neighbours. A 
thousand feet did not stamp the ground to have a last look at 
the gentle frame that throbbed no more with life. His four sons 
and three grandsons carried the bier to the cremation ground. 
Before another day dawned the body was committed to the 
flames. 7 Thus was returned unto dust the forgiving man who, 
in life, had forged a link of sympathy and understanding with 
his fellow men. 

Gooroodass's was a success story in the classic pattern of 
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climb from hovel to hall of fame. Yet this aspect of his life, 
often emphasised, is not probably of much significance. He was 
neither the first nor surely the last to prove that the cause of 
success or failure in one’s life is not to be traced to one’s stars. 
Many had achieved that distinction before him and many more 
have lived to attain it since. This again is one of the relatively 
inconsequential aspects of what distinguishes one man from ano¬ 
ther—greatness that ennobles and enriches the heritage of man, 
black, yellow or white. 

In his deeds, in the catholicity of his attitude toward men, 
the touch of greatness was unfailingly there. And he was great 
in the firmness of his conviction that man was answerable for his 
conduct to none but his own conscience. The gaunt body that 
harboured the noble soul had courage that would not be an un¬ 
worthy object of envy even of the most courageous amongst men. 
Spartan is his style of life and taciturn, he was sparing in his 
demands on society. But he could be generous to a fault when 
it came to doing a good turn to those who looked to him 
for succour and support. 

Now that more than half a century has elapsed since he 
quit the scene, the question that seems relevant is : What was 
Gooroodass, the essential Gooroodass that is ? Of course, the 
question could be answered clTortlessly if we accepted at its face 
value Rabindranath Tagore’s* statement in inviting him to she¬ 
pherd his projected Swadeshi Samaj. A free translation of it 
would read : “'Here was a man in whom the qualities of head 
and heart were so harmoniously blended that he could easily pass 
as the noblest of us ail. In him, society would find the man it 
has been looking for.” If wc add to this the observation of 
Justice Sir William Ewart Greaves, Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
University, on the occasion of unveiling a marble bust of Gooroo¬ 
dass in the Senate House, that he was one of those rare men 
about whom it could be said that “the world is better by their 
lives and poorer by their loss,” 9 we might as well conclude that 
Gooroodass was a man the like of whom society does not en¬ 
counter too often. 

That, however, would be much too abstract an assessment 
of the one who was an intensely a man of this earthy earth as 
any man anywhere. It is well to recollect that the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, during which Gooroodass lived and work- 
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ed, was a turning point in modern Indian history. A 5000-year- 
old civilisation, which Spengler would liken to a tree that, though 
standing, had ossified, faced a relatively young and dynamic civi¬ 
lisation. Here, in this ancient land, a traditional society was 
dared to respond to the challenge of change. 

The struggle appeared uneven. The West’s impact on a society 
which had been buried under layers of deposits from the past 
was apparently not just superficial. Some though Indian society 
was in a condition of stasis and stood no chance of survival, let 
alone rejuvenation, unless it unreservedly accepted the West. The 
argument was that there would be no release from bondage so 
long as the country refused, to meet the West on its own ground. 
A society where each man was by himself an island, its boundary 
being determined by his caste and community; where rituals had 
replaced reason, where totems and taboos decided man’s attitude 
toward man, was in no shape to take on the forces that had logic 
and rationality for a foundation. 

Some on the other hand argued that the nation’s past had 
its moments of glory, and that its heritage was not all sterile. 
Modernisation of society was necessary, no doubt. But this did 
not presuppose that the country must make a clean sweep of its 
past, jettisoning its traditional heritage in its entirety. That was not 
the direction one should turn to in order to revitalise a society that 
seemed to have frozen in its tracks. Consider the renaissance in 
Europe. It inspired Western man to rediscover his classical heri¬ 
tage, to recapture the first fine raptures of the days when the 
Hellenic world was young. Yet in its impatience to break the 
shackles of medieval times, in its haste to “set society in dynamic 
motion along a course of change and growth,” 10 Europe would not 
deny itself “the greatness of antiquity.” 111 If it was true that the 
renaissance “did not merely rediscover the classic world, but 
replaced the supernatural with the natural as the focus of human 
concern,” 12 it was equally true that the superstructure it raised 
stood on the foundation, Greece and Rome had built. 

No denying Indian society would have to be liberated from 
the thraldom of unreason, of myths, magic and obscurantism. 
All that confined it in its chrysalis and impeded its march forward 
had to be removed. The only point to be emphasised was that, 
while throwing open the cage of obscurantism and ignorance, it 
would not do to forget that Indie civilisation still had a message 
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to convey. The need of the hour was therefore “a blend of the 
best that Asia can give or Europe teach” 13 as George Nathaniel, 
Baron Curzon of Kedleston (1859-1925), Viceroy of India 
(1898-1905), observed about Gooroodass in a letter he wrote 
him on 30 January 1904. This in fine was the essence of 
Gooroodass’ attitude toward life—his Weltanschauung. 

His life was anchored to the basic values of Indian society, 
but he did not set his face against Western thought and rationality. 
To him, faith was no substitute for reason. He did not consider 
truth, morality and ethics a matter of ceremonial observance. 
These he tried to live every moment of his life. He refused to 
compromise with his principle that declined to draw a line bet¬ 
ween the abstract and the concrete. If the concrete was a denial 
of the abstract, which not unoften it was, he protested. That 
was Gooroodass Banerjee, the nearest approach to what might 
be called an integrated man. 

Was he really? Would the fact of life bear witness to 
that ? Could he rise above the tension, confusion and disen¬ 
chantment that so often result from conflicts in living at two 
levels, the traditional and the contemporary? 
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II 


FLEDGING YEARS 

About a decade after the death of Raja Rammohun Roy (1774- 
1833) and exactly 106 years to the day before India was to 
emerge from the cocoon of its colonial past as a republic, 
Gooroodass was born. On 26 January 1844, to be exact. He 
was the only child of a family that was plebian. His father Ram 
Chandra Banerjee was a man of small means and not much formal 
education. Ram Chandra was employed with Carr, Tagore and 
Company, a trading firm under the management of Dwarkanath 
Tagore, and his monthly take-home pay did not exceed Rs. 50. 
He lived at Narikcldanga in the eastern suburbs of Calcutta, 
where his father Manick Chandra had settled. 

Ram Chandra’s was not exactly a hewer of wood and drawer 
of water existence. His earnings were enough to keep him above 
the Plimsoll line of poverty. Since a kilogram of rice sold for 
less than four paise (according to the prices then current) and 
the price of this cereal determined, as it still does, the cost of 
living index, he was not hard put to it to make both ends meet. 
The family did not have any distinctive features that would mark 
it out from the other Bengali middle class families except that a 
spirit of enterprise ran in it and that it was proud of its heritage 
of orthodoxy. 

A reference to Ram Chandra’s father would illustrate the 
point. Manick Chandra was born in the late 18th century in a 
village called Boru in Diamond Harbour subdivision, some 50 
miles from Calcutta. He was tolerably educated in the Sanskrit 
system, took to the family vocation, priesthood, and married 
early as was the custom then. His life was relatively easy, thanks 
to the takings from the priesthood being supplemented by income 
from land. 

But Manick Chandra was not integrated into the family 
the way others were. He was self-willed, somewhat indisciplined 
and had in him a streak of what might be called nonconformism. 
He would not submit to the accepted norms of life and conduct, 
exacting as these were in those days, as easily as others did. Such 
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deviations at that point in time—the late 18th century—no Hindu 
family, much less an orthodox Brahmin, would countenance. And 
Manick Chandra’s father Durgadas did not. 

Father and son fell out one day and the whole thing 1 boiled 
over. As ill luck would have it Manick Chandra had come home 
rather late for his midday meal and had kept everybody waiting. 
Durgadas flew into a rage and ordered Manick Chandra to be 
served a plateful of cinder instead of food. Nobody in the house 
dared disobey that order. 

Still, how could a mother offer that to her hungry child, 
however wayward ? At the same time Manick Chandra’s mo¬ 
ther could not flout her husband. Her solution to the problem 
was simple, and she thought it would meet the ends of justice. 
She gave him food; and, by way of symbolic execution of the 
father’s order, she aliso kept a cinder on the plate. 

That did it. Manick Chandra walked out on the stability 
and security of his ancestral home in the backwoods. He took 
to the road, the destination being Calcutta, with its tension and 
strife. There was no railway nor any other mode of transport 
except palanquin or bullockcart, neither of which he could afford. 
He tramped it. 

At the turn of the 18th century, Calcutta was not quite the 
place for a down-and-out from a rural setting to seek his for¬ 
tune. And this is what Manick Chandra aimed at. Neither a 
village nor a city, Calcutta was strange, forbidding and inhospit¬ 
able. Alone in such a place, Manick Chandra did not lose him¬ 
self in self-pity. He faced the struggle for existence with as much 
verve and determination as a young rustic was capable of. 

Life in Calcutta did not turn out easy. It was demanding. 
But every cloud has a silver lining and Manick Chandra’s was no 
exception. He found shelter with his relations at Pataldanga in 
central Calcutta. Assured of a roof above his head and a daily 
meal, he devoted his time to seeking a job. 

At the outset, the search proved frustrating. It looked as 
if Manick Chandra might have to eat the humble pie and return 
to the security of his native village. Not a few would advise 
him to do just that. But he resisted the pressure and stuck to 
his decision. It soon transpired that with his meagre educa¬ 
tional attainment he would not be able to secure anything bet¬ 
ter than a job calling for hard manual work. In the circumstan- 
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ces, the only alternative was to acquire at least a smattering of 
English that might give him a reasonable chance of an opening 
in life. The decision was made and he took to educating him¬ 
self in English with frenetic zeal. Since he would not make up 
with his father, there was nothing else to do. 

Manick Chandra’s restlessness, his preference for a life of 
insecurity and struggle did not conform to the image of a late 
17th-early 18th century Brahmin priest. His attitude to life 
was rather outlandish, considering his antecedents, social milieu 
and the fact that he was as much bound by the theory of Karma 
(which in essence is a very depressing but potent enough doc¬ 
trine to kill all initiative) as any other Hindu. 

Since he had an assured place in the total scheme of things 
in his native village and there was little incentive for a man of 
his extremely limited attainment to go places in search of a new 
berth in life, it would appear rather surprising that he should 
have cut himself adrift for no greater a provocation than an irate 
father’s curses. But then he was a nonconformist of a sort and 
not insulated from the wind of change that had started blowing 
across his ancient land. Rammohun Roy was no longer an 
obscure name and the College of Fort William had already been 
established (1800) with William Carey (1761-1834), a Baptist 
missionary, as principal. 

Manick Chandra made it, and that the hard way. When 
most people derided his effort to teach himself the three R’s in 
English, he quietly dug himself in. This ultimately yielded re¬ 
sults. He got a job with Gool, Camel and Company (a British 
mercantile concern) on a monthly salary that rose to about Rs. 
55 a month. This was not a pittance, at least not by then pre¬ 
vailing standards. 

The rest followed. He earned well enough to raise a family, 
buy a plot of land (the price of which was Rs. 20 per cottah, one- 
sixtieth of an acre) at Narkeldanga and build a small dwelling of 
brick with one room. He also made his peace with his father. 
He saw to it that his only son Ram Chandra was not left ill 
equipped to face the rigours of life. He got him reasonably 
educated, made sure that he did not remain unemployed, and 
married him into a family with some enlightenment and affluence. 
But Manick Chandra died before his grandson Gooroodass was 
bom. 
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Ram Chandra was fairly established when his father died. 
Though not bom with a silver spoon, he did not have to battle 
his way through life. His job fetched him some Rs. 50 a month 
which, supplemented by the income from the family vocation of 
priesthood, he had not given up, was enough to keep the family 
in tolerable shape. He also added to the homestead his father 
had bequeathed him. But the one thing missing was a child— 
he was in his forties—to brighten the home. 

When Gooroodass was born, it was therefore an occasion 
to celebrate. An additional joy was that he had by then been 
elevated to the post of head clerk in the office, with a salary 
raise of a few rupees. But he was not given long to enjoy this 
good fortune. Just when things had started looking up he died, 
leaving behind his widowed mother, wife and barely three-year- 
old son. None could rail at them if they cried their hearts out. 
The year was 1847. 

Like flotsam, the three were suddenly cast on a stormy sea. 
The chances of rescue appeared remote. Life seemed all dark¬ 
ness to the child’s mother Sonamani still in her early thirties. All 
that the young widow could claim as her own was the wobbly 
Gooroodass, a: rickety dwelling, a banana patch and a princely 
legacy of Rs 50. But she did not lose heart. 

That was the beginning of a tale of woe and suffering, but 
without any bitterness. At this distance of time, when society 
is not a disinterested onlooker of its children’s struggle for exist¬ 
ence, it takes quite an effort of the mind to comprehend what 
Sonamani had to face. 

Poverty that petrifies the body and demoralises the mind 
relentlessly pursued the family, like the shadow following the 
substance. Not unoften Sonamani could not afford the bare 
necessaries of life and the family meal seldom consisted of any¬ 
thing more substantial than rice, pulse and shreds of vegetable. 
From this it was indeed a far cry to the day when the boy would 
grow up to welcome in the chandeliered forecourt of his home 
serried ranks of guests, particularly on the occasion of the yearly 
Jagadhatri Puja, to sumptuous feasts. And he would do that 
for the love and joy of sharing the material blessings of life with 
relations and neighbours irrespective of caste, creed or status. 
But in childhood, however, want of money to buy oil for the 
household lamp would oblige Gooroodass to run to the neighbour- 
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hood Chandimandap (community puja centre) for a little light 
to get along with his studies. 

Sonamani could with help from her brother Ganganarayan 
Ganguli mitigate the harshness ot their life. Ganganarayan hailed 
from a reasonably established family that lived in Nabakrishna 
Street in the Sovabazar area of North Calcutta. His father Ram- 
kanai Ganguli was a Sanskrit scholar of some repute (he was 
awarded the title of Nyayavachaspati) and did not have to fend 
for himself. With a safe job as head assistant in the Adjutant- 
General’s office at Fort William, Ganganarayan was not quite a 
stranger to good living, lie would have been only too glad to 
be of assistance to the widow in straitened circumstances, but she 
would not accept it. She would invite no pity from any quarter, 
for that was a wretched sentiment that she would rather do 
without. 

And why not ? Sonamani was not an ordinary woman. 
Unwavering determination and fortitude, inlinite patience and 
capacity to take the rough with the smooth kept her afloat. To 
give the child the upbringing that would make a man out of 
him, a rich relation’s drawing room certainly was not ideally 
suited, she figured. That was her obsession, but a magnificient 
one. The future would bear out that she could differentiate bet¬ 
ween what was and was not good for the child. 

It may not be redundant to repeat that extraordinary cour¬ 
age was called for to face this situation. The social climate in 
the country would discourage, nay embargo, the idea that a wo¬ 
man, a widow at that, should hold the reins in a household. Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar (1820-1891) had just started his career as 
head pandit of the College of Fort William and few dared to 
question society’s right to compel women to spend their life bet¬ 
ween confinement and the kitchen. About the widow, the less 
one bothered the better. This was the general rule, the few ex¬ 
ceptions notwithstanding. The enlightenment or whatever of it 
was to brighten the social horizon in the second half of the 19th 
century was still a faraway dream. 

That did not inhibit Sonamani. The sound instinct of a 
farseeing mother was her greatest treasure and she would depend 
on that to keep her on the right track. Days passed and the 
river of life continued to flow despite the many boulders that lay 
strewn in its path. Gooroodass was five and old enough to be 
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initiated into a world that for 70 long years remained his abiding 
solace and peace - the world of education. 

The boy’s education started at the age of five. In his own 
words (in a letter written to Mr Herbert Alick Stark 2 ii* response 
to a request for an account of the state of elementary education 
in his childhood Gooroodass touched on his initiation in educa¬ 
tion), according to the custom then (also now) prevailing in 
Hindu families, I commenced my education on the completion 
of my fifth year in January 1849. The ceremony of commence¬ 
ment of education called Vidyarambha (or chalk in hand) consis¬ 
ted of worship of Vishnu and Saraswati, followed by ..the officiat¬ 
ing priest putting a piece of chalk into my hand, drawing my 
hand held in his own to write in large characters on the floor the 
word Siddhirastu (may these be successful), the first 14 letters, 
that is the vowels of the Bengali alphabet, and the two compound 
letters ang, ah. After the ceremony one has to attend pathsala 
[primary school]. A pathsala in those days was held in the house 
of a resident of the locality on such portion of the [illegible] as 
he could spare for charity to [illegible] the Gurumakashay 
[teacher] who was also a resident of the place... The pathsala 
was a democratic and cosmopolitan institution, boys belonging to 
rich families freely mixing with sons of the poor, and Hindu boys 
mixing freely with Mohammedan boys. 

“My father died when I was less than three years old and 
my mother had to look after my education. She got a small 
pathsala established in our house at Narikeldanga where I com¬ 
menced my education. The guru was a relative of our family 
priest and was a very good man.... In about the middle of my 
eighth year I commenced reading English not in any school but 
as pupil of a neighbour of mine who belonged to a well-to-do 
family and taught me every morning for love and not for remu¬ 
neration. He was a student of the Oriental Seminary and a pupil 
of the celebrated scholar Captain D. L. Richardson, whose fame 
had spread far and wide and had reached even a suburban boy of 
eight then first commencing his a,b,c. And the thought that my 
teacher was a pupil of the great Captain Richardson had a salutary 
and inspiring effect on me.... 

“It was in my tenth year that I [illegible] took my admission 
to an English school. It was the General Assembly’s Institution 
and I was admitted to the class in which the English textbook 
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taught was a compilation called. The Easy Reading Book which 
was not... very easy. The school was well conducted and the 
teacher was efficient.... After remaining in the school for about 
a year, I was obliged to discontinue my attendance owing to ano¬ 
ther attack of dysentery. 

“On my recovery J was sent on the advice of my uncle to a 
branch of the Oriental Seminary... The headmaster, Babu Kailas 
Chandra Bose, father of the well known dramatist and actor Babu 
Amritalal Bose, was an able teacher and a strict disciplinarian and 
he kept the school under perfect control. I was there for about 
a year. Afterwards 1 was advised by all my friends to go to 
Hare School, then known as Colootola Branch School, which, 
under the management of the headmaster, the well known Babu 
Peary Charan Sarkar, at that time justly enjoyed the reputation 
of being the best English school in Calcutta. 

“Following that advice I joined the Colootala Branch School 
in 1855 at the age of twelve and was admitted to the 8th Class 
.... The 8th class corresponded to the 6th class of a high school 
now. The school was located in a one-storied small building 
which still exists and is included within the compound of the 
Presidency College in that part which boders on Bhowani Charan 
Dutt Street.... The books taught in the 8th class were School 
Book Society’s Poetical Reader No. J (compiled under the guidance 
of Mr. J.E.D. Bethune), Marshman’s History of India which serv¬ 
ed as the textbook on history and English prose as well, Lennie’s 
Grammar, Chamber’s Geography. 1 may add that in the classes 
below the third the textbook on history served also as the textbook 
on English prose. Also history was taught then with greater care 
than now, though the quantity read was less. And that was not 
confined to history. In every subject the quantity of matter 
taught in each class was small, but the quality of the teaching 
was thorough and efficient.” 

The letter makes very smooth reading. It recapitulates the 
apparently easy account of Gooroodass’s early years till he 
leached Hare School. His brief narrative brings into focus the 
conditions that obtained in education at that time. Though it is 
done with the hindsight of ripe old age—the letter was written in 
1914—it is not tailored to suit his latter-day attitude toward men 
and events. 

Appearances are deceptive, and it is not a little so in the 
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present case. The story of his arrival at Hare School is more 
full of sweat and tears and less of laughter. For the suburban 
boy it was not roses all the way from the impecunious home to 
the best school of the day. A mother, sad and uncared fof, had to 
raise herself above, much above the level of the common run to 
. give her boy the best possible education that could be had in the 
city. Proud and uncompromising as she was, she would accept 
no charity from any quarter. 

It might be argued that other mothers in similar situations 
had done no less. But the important thing about it was her 
determination to give the boy an English education. She herself 
was nearly unlettered and her entire background consisted of 
unrelieved orthodoxy and conservatism. Yet she spared no 
pains and confronted the not-so-accommodating social climate 
to push her own scheme of getting the best English education 
for her boy. Could it be that the sweeping change in society 
had an impact on her even though she was supposed to be a 
pardanasheen woman ? After all, Rammohun had died only 
some years earlier and life here was in a slate of flux. Some idea 
of this percolated through the daily newspapers in Bengali, for 
example, Sambad PrabJiakar ‘ and Sambcd Purtuichcmdrodaya. 
But the most important channel ol information about the chang¬ 
ing times was her brother Clanganarayan. His work brought him 
into daily contact with Englishmen, from whom he no doubt 
gathered some of the enthusiasm for English education. And 
Ganganarayan insisted on her giving Gooroodass such an edu¬ 
cation. 

Let us linger awhile to glance at the social scene in the 
early 1850s. This was a period of awakening in Bengal, and a 
critical assessment of the past and taking a hard look at current 
affairs had not come to a close. The birth of this period may 
be traced to Rammohun. Society as it then was could hardly be 
described as anything more than an inert, inward looking, closed 
organism. If Rabindranath is not overemphasising, India’s “life 
was dried up, and it showed all those dead and forgotten cus¬ 
toms, superstitions and prejudices, all the ignorance and fear, 
all feuds, all bitterness and separateness, all unreasonable remote¬ 
ness from the wide world”. 5 

The long but often troubled period of Islamic rule had left 
society in turmoil. The shrinkage of its inherent vitality, ex- 
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haustion of its energy and the enervation resulting from inter¬ 
minable periods of conflict had forced it to raise protective bar¬ 
riers all round. Its encounter with the British dramatically ex¬ 
posed its weakness and its utter incapability to resist the outsider, 
equipped as he was with the artefacts of industrial civilisation. 
From 1757 to the uprising in 1857 a century passed, and it saw 
the phenomenal expansion of British rule nearly unchallenged. 

Any search for an explanation of this would lead to the 
finding that the Indian could not resist the foreigner because he 
had set his face against the times, because he refused, or was 
not able, to force his society to change, to reorient its values of 
life, to face realities on the ground that demanded it to go through 
a process of mutation, to jettison what was impeding its growth, 
to brush aside what was standing in the way of a reformation. 
Rammohun's was not a political response to the challenge. His 
was essentially a response to the crying need for social change. 
The need of the hour, as he appreciated it, was to combat the 
social forces that had aided the process of leaving society in a 
state of suspended animation. 

Besides Rammohun, others, including foreigners, contribu¬ 
ted not a little to changing the social climate. In fact, it was- 
an Englishman, William Carey, to whom goes the “credit of in¬ 
ducing the British Indian Government to undertake the first so¬ 
cial legislation... He drew the attention of the Government to the 
inhuman practice, occasionally followed, of throwing little chil¬ 
dren into the confluence of the Ganges and the Bay of Bengal. 
The misguided parents hoped that the children born subsequently 
to them, would enjoy longevity. Here the crime was more heni- 
ous than the unfortunate widows.” 0 This savage ritual was pros¬ 
cribed by Richard Wellesley, Marquis (1760-1842). Governor- 
General of India in August 1802. 

Another 27 years had to pass before society could, at least 
officially, got rid of the macabre ritual of widows being forced to 
immolate themselves on the funeral pyre of their husbands. 
Lord William Bentinck (1774-1839), Governor-General of India 
(1828-1835), alone might not have found it easy to get suttee abo¬ 
lition Regulation XVII of 1829 accepted by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors of the East India Company had it not been for the tireless 
campaign that Rammohun carried on from 1818. That year he 
published, besides petitioning the government, the Conference 
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Between an Advocate for and an Opponent oj the Practice of 
Burning Widows Alive, a monograph which demolished the case 

lor suttee. 

Also significant was Rammohun’s systematic campaign for 
the introduction of English education in the country. It did not 
.escape his penetrating mind that there would be no release from 
the misery and wretchedness of servile existence if society was 
allowed to remain confined in its narrow domain of the past, 
that no reinvigoration would be possible unless the wind of cur¬ 
rent thoughts and ideas was allowed to blow in. The necessity 
therefore was to restructure the system of education that hinged 
on Sanskrit. Of course, Christian missionaries had from 1810 
onwards taken to spreading English education here. But it was 
Rammohun’s famous letter to William Pitt Amherst, Earl (1773- 
1857), then Governor-General of India (1823-1828), that could 
be said to form the great divide. 

In the early decades of the 19th century, that is, before 
the 1835 resolution of Bentinck was formulated, opinions sharp¬ 
ly differed as to the system of education Indians should have, 
there were four different approaches to the question of English 
education. First, the Indologists, Horace Hayman Wilson 
(1786-1860), Sir William Jones (1746-94), Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke (1765-1837), were in rapport with an influential 
segment of society that wanted a system of education based on 
the fusion of two streams of thought. Western and Eastern. The 
consensus was against a completely Anglicised system of educa¬ 
tion. What they wanted was “a union of Hindu and European 
science and literature on the carefully tended tree of Indian 
culture.” 7 

Secondly, the Raj for its own set of reasons was for the 
wholesale adoption of English education. Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, Lord (1800-59), and Bentinck stood out from other 
advocates of this line. Macaulay was contemptuous of all know¬ 
ledge and literature that had its source in the East. With almost 
philistine abandon he observed that “a single shelf of good 
European library is worth the whole native literature of India 
and Arabia.”® He was all for English education because it alone 
could produce “a class of persons, Indian in blood and colour, 
but English in tastes, in opinions, in morals and intellect.” 9 This 
was not all. Further explaining the why of English education, 
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Macaulay said that “if our plans of education are followed up 
there will not be a single idolator among the respectable classes 
in Bengal 30 years hence. ” t0 

It is interesting to note in passing what Gooroodass thought 
of Macaulay and his ideas when he had attained the maturity 
to see things in their right peispective. Some three decades 
after Macaulay formulated his scheme, Gooroodass said : “Not 
long ago Macaulay, when at the head of the Council of Educa¬ 
tion, laid down the sweeping dogma that Sanskrit literature had 
in it no better stores than superstitious rules of expiation for 
imaginary impurities. What rank pride and ignorance! To 
condemn without knowing the literature of one of the most 
intelligent nations, a literature which expanded with the first 
dawning of civilisation on the earth, a literature which some of 
the greatest of intellects laboured to adorn.” 11 

To Bcntinck “the great object of the British Government 
ought to be the promotion of European literature and science 
among the natives of India, and all the funds appropriated for 
the purpose of education would be best employed on English 
education alone.” 1 - The idea was simple—create a fraternity 
of brown sahibs who, like the beneficiaries of Cornwallis’s Per¬ 
manent Settlement, would work as sappers and miners for the 
empire. 

Thirdly, some churchmen greatly favoured English educa¬ 
tion not without reason. It is not suggested that every mission¬ 
ary agreed with the basic political motivation of the rulers in 
introducing English. The motivation in not a few cases was 
contrary to what influenced the Establishment’s approach to the 
issue. There were missionaries who hold a fervent brief for 
social reforms and English education because thereby, they ima¬ 
gined, the cause of proselytisation would be best served. Their 
reasoning was that conversion to Christianity might be relatively 
easy when Indians would get a taste of the gifts of Western 
civilisation. They were for the rule of law. And they suppor¬ 
ted social reforms, English education and such other measures 
as were likely to project a benign image of the West. For “it 
has long been the settled conviction of many missionaries, lab¬ 
ouring in Bengal, that the present condition of the rural popu¬ 
lation of that province is not only a great impediment to the 
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diffusion of Christianity in general but to development of a 
Christian character on the part oi converts in particular.” 13 

Last but not least, there were Indians, of whom Rummo- 
hun was the most prominent, who passionately espotised the 
cause of English. They would have nothing to do with the 
prevalent system of education tiiat was supposed to have been 
one of the major causes of society’s backwardness, of its having 
got frozen in its tracks. Their desire was for such changes in 
society ,as would enable it to keep step with changing conditions 
in the country. Not that most of them considered the culture 
of the West to be superior to theirs. It was just that they be¬ 
lieved that the acceptance of Western thought and ideas would 
facilitate the necessary renovation of society. What Rammohun 
saw in his own society deepened his yearning as much for a 
reorientation of the system of education as for socio-religious 
reforms. 

They felt that the Indian outlook on life would have to be 
transformed radically. Unless this was done he would continue 
to be a mere object of history and not its subject. First things 
must come first, and thus Rammohun petitioned Amherst on 11 
December 1823 : “We find the Government are establishing a 
Sanskrit school under Hindu pandits to impart such knowledge 
as is already current in India. This seminary (similar in cha¬ 
racter to those which existed in Europe before the time of Lord 
Bacon) can only be expected to lead the minds of youth with 
grammatical niceties and metaphysical distinctions of little or 
no practical use to the possessors or to society.. .The Sanskrit 
language... is well known to have been for ages a lamentable 
check to the diffusion of knowledge, and the learning concealed 
under this almost impervious veil, is far from sufficient to re¬ 
ward the labour of acquiring it... Tf it had been intended to 
keep the British nation in ignorance of real knowledge, the 
Baconian philosophy would not have been allowed to displace 
the system of the Schoolmen, which was the best calculated to 
perpetuate ignorance. Tn the same manner the Sanskrit system 
of education would be the best calculated to keep this country 
in darkness, if such had been the policy of the British legisla¬ 
ture. But as the improvement o£ the native population is the 
object of the Government, it will consequently promote a liberal 
and enlightened system of instruction embracing mathematics,. 
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natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, with other useful scien¬ 
ces, which may be accomplished ... by employing a few gentle¬ 
men of talent and learning, educated in Europe, and providing 
a college furnished with necessary books, implements and other 
apparatus.” 14 

Seen through the present-day prism, Rammohun's supplica¬ 
tion might appear as the outpourings of a mind that was patho¬ 
logically distorted and slavish. Such an assessment, however, 
would be utterly irrational for the simple reason that Rammo- 
hun’s mission was not political. His intellectual domain had a 
place for Bentham, Bacon, Hume and Thomas Paine. But he 
was no Garibaldi. Neither were the objective conditions in the 
country compelling in that direction. The immediate past told 
him of the unsettled conditions of life in the preceding regime. 
The successor regime, the British, had not been established long 
and consequently colonialism did not have enough time yet to 
bare its fangs. It was not therefore a lack of understanding of 
history that prevented him from anticipating the future. The 
need was for change in the morbid social system. If one sifts 
cinders from coal it would be seen that, by and large, his “over¬ 
whelming desire for Western knowledge was not....a willing 
acceptance of the superiority of the West over the civilisation 
of the East, but a desire to understand the motive forces of 
European power and utilise it for their own benefit.” 1 ' 1 

While on the subject, we might note what Goo rood ass said 
about Rammohun's appeal to Amherst which stirred up a nest 
of hornets, then and later. Gooroodass observed : “Rammo- 
hun Roy speaks of oriental learning in terms of unmerited dis¬ 
paragement, which might puzzle and pain his countrymen to 
sec that a man of his genuine patriotic feeling should have said 
what he did say. There seems to me. however, to be a simple 
explanation of this. Sanskrit learning, while grappling with the 
great problems of metaphysics and theology with such success 
as is possible for finite intelligence to achieve in its endeavour 
to grasp the infinite and with such depth and acuteness as has 
called forth the admiration of Schopenhauer and Max Mueller, 
devotes itself exclusively to the contemplation of the spiritual 
side of the universe to the utter neglect of the material. This 
abnormally undue attention to one .side of the universe, even 
though it was the superior side, could never have been in accor- 
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dance with the will of the author of the universe. A reaction m 
favour of material nature was inevitable, and the powerful in¬ 
tellect of Rummohun Roy gave the necessary initial impulse to 
restore harmony between physical and metaphysical knowledge 
and in doing so he as a reformer and an enthusiast rated the 
latter as far below its legitimate value as it had aspiringly rated 
itself above.”*' 1 

There was another side to this urge for reformation and 
reconstruction of society. If some Indians were determinedly 
opposed to the views of Rammohun, some others were hell-bent 
upon out-Hcroding Herod. The pendulum swung from one ex¬ 
treme to another and some Bengalis, who preferred to be known 
as Derozians, 17 went about parroting that "if there is anything 
that we have from the bottom of our heart it is Hinduism.”' 
The upshot was that the orthodox segment of society felt much 
alarmed and joined forces with others to upheld what it ima¬ 
gined to be the cause of Hinduism. 1 he Dharma Sabha with 
Radhakanta Deb (1784-1867) as its president was established 
in January 1830. its object being the defence ol Hinduism. It 
would of course be irrational to dismiss all the protagonists of 
the Dharma Sabha movement as mindless creatures whose time 
took a stop when the first battle of Panipai was lost. For 
example, Radhakanta Deb, despite his uncritical devotion to 
orthodoxy and unreserved opposition to the abolition of suttee wa^ 
the first modern Hindu to advocate education lor women. L< ’ 

The lamp Rummohun lit continued to burn. After his death, 
others, including some Britons, came to aid the expansion of 
the movement for social awakening. Men like Dwurakanath Tagore 
(1794-1846), Debendranuth 1 ago re (1817-1905), Ramtanu La- 
hiri (1813-1898), Krishna Mohan Banerji (1813-1885), Peary- 
chand Mitra (1814-1883), Ramgopal Ghosh (1815-1868), Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasugar, Akshoy Kumar Dutla (1820-1886), Ra- 
jendraJal Mitra (1824-1891), Michael Madhusudan Dutt (1824- 
1873) and Bhudev Mukherjee (1825-1894) symbolised society's, 
intense urge for change. 

Each of them was a milepost in the complex story of the 
Indian renaissance in the years between the establishment of 
Hindu College, with which the name of David Hare is insepar¬ 
ably associated, in January 1817 and June 1857, when India was. 
afire. The renaissance, which commenced with the “study of 
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English literature and modern philosophy and science from books 
in the English language, generated a climate that seemed to 
nurse a spirit of questioning, of not taking the prevalent social 
system at its face value. Society was forced into a process of 
churning. 

The intellectual awakening was followed by an urge for 
reform, social, religious and moral, that would free Indians from 
the bondage of unreason. But the resurgence of the mind could 
never be accomplished without the rejuvenation of the body. 
Therefore renaissance must find its fulfilment in reformation. 
The argument was that “as the Renaissance in Europe was fol¬ 
lowed by the Reformation, so in India too a modification of our 
social relations, our general outlook upon life, and our religious 
doctrines and practices was bound to result from the action of 
English education.*’ 21 

These men took it upon themselves not to leave behind a 
society that would be a carbon copy of what they had been born 
into. Not that they were in complete agreement with every as¬ 
pect of Rammohun’s views on life. Men like Akshoy Kumar 
Dutt and Bhudev Mukherjcc were Lor the mother tongue as the 
medium of instruction. While the great Vidyasagar, who was un¬ 
reservedly for English education and whose contribution to the 
cause of education and social reform was the largest, had pul¬ 
verised society in a way that could be called revolutionary. 
But he did it without getting out of the fold of his religion. He 
was a rationalist, and yet remained a devout Hindu. His philo¬ 
sophy of life was future-regarding, and he probably had the most 
influence on shaping society’s outlook. The one common empha¬ 
sis was on education, on social reform. If Rammohun felt that 
social change could not come without religious reform, or that 
the two must proceed simultaneusly since religion in its obscu¬ 
rantist form was responsible for social evils, others felt some¬ 
what differently. The Brahmo movement, this particular form 
of protest, did not appeal to one and all. Not all shared the view 
that religious reforms called for the opening of a separate channel. 

Such then was the social environment in which Sonamani 
had to take the decision that would to no small extent determine 
Gooroodass’s future. Any intelligent observer of the scene could 
feel that Indian society was at the crossroads, that the prevalent 
values and institutions were constantly being challenged by virile 
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and dynamic ideas from the West, and that a certain process of 
social pulverisation was on could hardly escape notice. Still, there 
was no dearth of “advisers" who wanted Sonamani to get the boy 
admitted to a tol (primary Sanskrit school) and giving him an 
English education. She was thus under considerable pressure to 
give him a Sanskrit-oriented education. But her mind was made 
up and she stuck to her decision to take the plunge. Despite her 
limited knowledge, and yet more limited acquaintance with the 
world outside her home, she could see further than her advisers. 
And she would not allow penury and hunger, ever present in her 
life, to stand in the way of a better tomorrow for the boy. 
Gooroodass went to school for the kind of education which Ram- 
mohun had desired and Macaulay had devised for diametrically 
opposite purposes. 

From the pathsala, it took him nearly four years to arrive 
at an English school. He was about ten when admitted to the 
General Assembly s Institution,-- where tuition was free. His 
stay there was not long. After a few months, "his maternal 
uncle”, in the words of Haran Chandra Banerjec, “a man of 
position and means, got him into the Oriental Seminary,- 1 then 
known as Gour Mohan Auddy’s School and considered the best 
school in the northern part of the town”.-’ 4 At the seminary. 
Gooroodass met two men who exercised, outside his home, some 
influence on his fledgling years. One of them was its headmaster, 
Kailas Chandra Bose, and the other was a retired army officer, 
Capt. David Lester Richardson,-'* its teacher of English. His 
letter to Stark, which we have already noticed, makes particular 
mention of the two men. Richardson was something more than 
a teacher of English. He was in fact one of those who lent 
colour to the world of Young Bengal. From Richardson Goo¬ 
roodass acquired a taste for the English language and literature. 

The Oriental Seminary also proved a wayside halt. If the 
advice of his friends was one factor that prompted Gooroodass 
to leave the seminary, his mother’s desire was the ultimate deter¬ 
minant. She did not appreciate the idea that he should prose¬ 
cute his studies staying away from her at the relatively affluent 
home of her brother. She feared, and she gave vent to this fact 
in no uncertain language, that the comfortable living at Ganga- 
narayan’s home would not be conducive to the boy’s cultivating 
self-reliance. This apart, she “did not wish that her personal in- 
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fluence on her son should be allowed to diminish even by tem¬ 
porary absence at his uncle’s place”. 20 

The boy then found the school that was to prepare him for 
the future. In 1855, the 12-year-old Gooroodass was admitted 
to Hare School, then the best school in the city. He studied 
there for five years and time was not spent indifferently. He was 
intelligent and ungrudgingly diligent. The stern home, the 
poverty and the interminable days of struggle for a bare exis¬ 
tence were there to instil the right lesson into his head. The 
value of an ethical code of conduct, of reasonable pride in one¬ 
self, above all the absolute necessity of abiding by truth was 
dinned into his ears day in and out by his mother. The boy learnt 
early in life that the gate to heaven was strait and that he would 
have to keep to the path of truth, morality and justice if he 
wanted to pass through it. And this at any rate he must do, for 
there was no place other than this for a righteous man in the 
life alter. 

The social scenario was in a piocess of continuous change 
while Gooroodass was busy having the foundation of his life laid 
at Hare School. The agitation in connexion with the renewal in 
1853 of the East India Company’s charter marked the beginning 
of what might be called the politics of the associations. On the 
other hand. President of the Board of Control, Sir Charles 
Wood’s education despatch of 17 July 1854, which prepared the 
ground for the establishment of the three universities of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras in 1857, laid down the education policy of 
the government. But the sun that outshines all others, whether 
in education or social reforms, in this period was that of Vidya- 
sagar. As Principal of Sanskrit College, established in 1823 as 
a government institution, he was engrossed in the task of re¬ 
casting Sanskrit education so that it did not stay aloof from the 
highway of English education here. This of course did not dis¬ 
tract him from his consuming passion of chiselling Bengali into 
a modern language. One of his most enduring literary works, 
Sakuntala was published toward the end of 1854. 

He also thrust his rapier deep into the heart of Hindu ortho¬ 
doxy. In a monograph published in 1855, he demolished, 
rationally and cogently, the sanctimonious belief that the sastras 
had enjoined perennial widowhood on Hindu women on the 
•death of their husbands. On the contrary, he argued, the suttee 
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offered ample evidence in support of widow marriage. The 
orthodox segment of society was stung to the quick and raised 
a storm of protest all over the country. He braved it, and was 
not left alone to hold the fort. Not a few of his countrymen 
rallied to the cause. His crusading zeal and determination finally 
succeeded in persuading the government to remove, by Act XV 
of 1856, “all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widow.” 
After the abolition of suttee in 1829 this was the most far- 
reaching social reform introduced in the country. Besides his 
mother, Peary Charan Sarkai (1823-1875), headmaster of Hare 
School, exercised the greatest influence on Gooroodass’s charac¬ 
ter during its formative stage. Peary Charan was cast in a dif¬ 
ferent mould. To say that he was an exceptionally successful 
teacher would not come anywhere near etching a true image of 
the man. Of many gifts, he was an educationist in the real sense 
of the term. If Hare School was in those days an incomparable 
institution, Peary Charan certainly was its guiding spirit. Any 
guardian was only too happy to get his ward the benefit of an 
education under Peary Charan’s stewardship. For more than 
a century, the names that have been inseparably associated with 
the basic education of a boy or a girl in Bengal are Peary Charan 
and Vidyasagar. Without an acquaintance with the English and 
Bengali primers by Peary Charan and Vidyasagar respectively 
none has crossed the threshold of literacy. 

The headmaster took great interest in his pupils. He was 
not all discipline, nor unrestrained charity. His method of teach¬ 
ing was modern, if that is the right word to use. The amount 
of personal care he took in his students was indeed surprising. 
One instance out of many illustrate this point. Immediately be¬ 
fore Gooroodass was due to appear in the entrance examination, 
school leaving examination that is, he was taken ill. He was of 
course not so unwell as to be incapable to sit for the examina¬ 
tion. It was just that he was physically unable to walk the dis¬ 
tance to the examination centre, some three miles from his home. 
Want of money would not permit him to hire a palanquin, the 
only mode of conveyance available in those days. Peary Charan 

“came forward to offer the palanquin hire.from his houses 

to the Town Hall, the place where the examination was held, and 
insisted on paying it out of his own pocket”. 27 

Gooroodass stood first in order of merit among the boys 
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who took the entrance examination, held in December 1859, 
from Hare School. This entitled him to a junior scholarship 
which went quite some distance toward meeting the expenses 
of his further education. That his years at Hare School were 
fruitfully spent was largely because of the care and help he re¬ 
ceived in ample measure from Peary Charan. His eldest son is 
not exaggerating when he says that “Peary Charan Sarkar was 
one of the greatest teachers that Bengal has produced. My 
father used to think very highly of the elevating and ennobling 
influence which Peary Babu exercised on his pupils, and of his 
varied scholarship and unique method of teaching”. 4 
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SOCIO-POLITICAL BACKGROUND 

Before Gooroodass got through the portals ot' schooling, a 
tidal wave had swept across India. In the fury of revolt was 
submerged most of what had come to symbolise the blessings 
of Pax Britatmica. The passions and prejudices that seemed to 
have been buried fathoms deep were in a trice jacked up to the 
surface. Into the vortex of what was almost an elemental up¬ 
surge, the Indian found himself caught. And he did not resent 
it. At least not until he realised that patriotism alone was not 
enough to win a war of independence, that slavery was not dis¬ 
liked equally by all Indians. 

That 1857 is a watershed in the story of India is quite 
obvious. A century had rolled by since Plassey and few Britons, 
and still fewer Indians, imagined that the wretched sepoy could 
rise in rebellion against the mightiest empire on earth. Yet that 
is precisely what he did, and he did it for freedom. For the 
first time since the British conquest of the subcontinent had been 
completed, after the conquest and annexation of the Punjab in 
1846-48, “the people of India made one last effort on a national 
scale to recover their freedom.” 1 

Any objective assessment of the events of 1857 reveals 
that urge for freedom was the motivating force of the struggle. 
To say that the religious prejudices of Hindu and Muslim sepoys, 
symbolised by the controversy over cartridges smeared with the 
fat of the cow or the pig (the one taboo to the Hindu and the 
other to the Muslim) constituted the prime cause of the uprising 
would be looking at reality with blinkers on. Benjamin Disraeli, 
Prime Minister of England, was not talking incoherently when 
he observed, on 21 July 1857, in the House of Commons that 
the “decline and fall of empires are not affairs of greased car¬ 
tridges. Such results are occasioned bv adequate causes, and 
by an accumulation of adequate causes.” 2 

Indeed there were causes rooted deep in the soil that led 
to the uprising. The inevitable happened : the white man and 
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the black man took to the field with no holds barred. Those 
hectic happenings left Bengal cold. It was too remote and 
placid to be disturbed. T hat 1857 was a non-event in Bengal 
did not signify the success so much of British arms as that of 
the Permanent Settlement and English education. In Bengal 
1857 was the year of triumph for Cornwallis and Macaulay. 
The Permanent Settlement, according to Bentinck, was an effec¬ 
tive bulwark against social revolution, since it created a class 
of quislings vitally interested in the perpetuation of the occupa¬ 
tion. “If security was wanting against the popular tumult or 
revolution,’* he wrote, “I should say that the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, though a failure in many other respects and in most im¬ 
portant essentials, has this great advantage, at least, of having 
created a vast body of rich landed proprietors deeply interested 
in the continuance of the British Dominion.” 

And the good Lord Macaulay had wanted to raise an army 
of brown sahibs from among the Bengalis like whom “there 
never, perhaps, existed a people so thoroughly fitted by habit 
for a foreign yoke.” 4 Their function ?- to act as “interpreters 
between us [the British] and the millions whom wc govern.” r ' 
He was eminently successful. English education and all that 
went with it convinced the emerging Bengali middle class that 
any break with British rule would be to its disadvantage. The 
dread of the restoration of Muslim rule, which a successful cul¬ 
mination of the rebellion would inevitably have led to, was a 
potent factor to keep the Bengalis away from the mainstream 
of Indian life. For they “belonged to a generation that had 
seen and suffered from the anarchy and disorder of immediate 
pre-British rule. During the quarter of a century that preceded 
the outbreak of the ‘mutiny’, the life and properties of the peo¬ 
ple were being increasingly secured against the oppressions of 
their stronger neighbours. Law courts were established in in¬ 
creasing numbers for the peaceful settlement of neighbourly dis¬ 
putes. Dacoity was practically suppressed. People, therefore, 
could travel from one part of the country to another with a 
greater assurance of safety than before. Along with these mate¬ 
rial advantages secured to them by the administration of the 
East India Company, new intellectual and moral forces came 
into operation through the introduction of English education, to 
create new intellectual and spiritual bonds between the new 
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generation of English-educated Bengalis and their foreign poli¬ 
tical masters." 1 

This argument couJd be readily contradicted, at least in 
part, if the other side of the picture is scanned. But the scope 
of the present study docs not permit this. It would be enough 
to say that the contention that there was peace in the country 
and that the triumph of the rebels would have transported it 
back in time to the interminable days of misrule, malfeasance 
and anarchy of the Moguls would hardly stand scrutiny. 

What India witnessed in 1857 was an attempt at national 
liberation. It is just that the dramatis peisonae came from the 
feudal nobility- could it be denied that the “first blow to the 
French monarchy proceeded from the nobility” 7 — and that cir¬ 
cumstances obliged them to rely on force to achieve the goal 
they had set themselves. Bengal (and the other two presiden¬ 
cies of Bombay and Madras), however, remained moored to the 
politics of memorials and petitions counterpointed with occa¬ 
sional protest to secure concessions from the ruler. The reason 
was simple. The Bengali middle class, thanks to the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement and English education, had come to enjoy cet- 
tain privileges and was afraid of losing them. In the 1857 up¬ 
heaval it saw the danger signal of a possible relapse into the 
unsettled conditions that prevailed in the dosing days of Mughal 
rule. Bengal made its choice, which encouraged men like Sir 
Frederick James Halliday, Lieutenant-Governor of the presidency 
(1854-1859), to harp on the happy note that “those who have 
imbibed the greatest share of English ideas and knowledge have 
taken the least part in the recent troubles and atrocities : the 
best educated have been the least affected, and 1 know scarcely 
one well-authenticated instance of a really educated native, 1 
will not say joining, but even sympathising with the rebels.”" 
Much water had yet to flow in the Hooghly before the scales 
would be removed from the eyes of the English educated 
Bengali. 

By the time the tumult and furore of rebellion was over 
and in their graves were interred the men who had fleetingly 
dreamt of freedom, India ceased to be quite the place it had 
been before. The traders who had their scales transformed into 
sceptres of power were relieved of direct responsibility for the 
country’s government. The Crown stepped into the shoes of 
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the East India Company. The matronly Victoria declared by a 
proclamation that “so far as it may be, our subjects, of what - 
ever race or creed, be ireeiy and impartially admitted to offices 
in our services, the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education, ability, and integrity to discharge.This was 
thought to keep the growing fraternity of English educated Indians 
in good humour. 

The University of Calcutta (and also the universities of Bom¬ 
bay and Madras) had already been established by the Univer¬ 
sity Act of 1857; and Bankim Chandra Chatterji (1838-1894) 
and Judoo Nath Bose, despite their having failed by seven marks, 
were declared, “as a special grace." 10 to have been the first two 
to graduate from it. Though Gooroodass had still a year to go 
before he would qualify for a college education he could not, 
like most other Indians, escape the eftect of the traumatic events 
of the past few months. The nation was lying prostrate in 
utter humiliation and there was darkness all around. It was 
darkness of a kind that no royal proclamation could illumine. 
Which Indian would be so insensate as not to feel it ? 

In the midst of his studies, though not directly concerned 
with the interplay of forces that made and unmade India’s his¬ 
tory, he must have at times pondered over the truth of the state¬ 
ment that the racial and cultural superiority of the British was 
chiefly responsible for the country’s decay and humiliation, it 
must have stirred him not a little to be told that imperialism 
was the vehicle that transported civilisation to less gifted coun¬ 
tries like India. But he was not yet in a position to let the 
world know what he thought about it. A little more than a 
decade must elapse before he could say ; “Greece and Italy 
are two countries which India resembles in many respects. All 
three can boast of ancient civilisation, ancient philosophy, ancient 
poetry; and if from want of authentic records, India cannot boast 
of ancient military glory, she can boast of one thing which neither 
Greece nor Rome had—I mean a powerful ancient religion. But 
whilst her more fortunate rivals Greece and Rome are now grate¬ 
fully remembered even this honour is denied to India. And 
why ? Not because India is inferior to Greece or Rome but 
because they, in whose hands Providence has now placed the 
bestowal of praise and blame, happen, from geographical and 
political nearness, to be better acquainted with Greece and Rome 
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than with India... Thus India has been abused right and left.” 11 

He had something more to say. The privacy of the school 
was not enough to insulate him completely from where history 
was being made. The tragedy of a great nation in disgrace, the 
pathetic sight of a proud people being left to the tender mercies 
of the foreigner was too deep for tears. And the banal observa¬ 
tions and loud vulgarity of the Macaulays had seared the young 
soul. He had nursed his grief so long in seclusion, but no more. 
He would share his thoughts with others, now that he had an 
opportunity. 

Coming to a more detailed exposition of the theme, which 
we have already mentioned in the preceding paragraph, he said 
that he did not “mean to defend and praise everything that is 
Indian or to attack and blame everything that is foreign. To do 
so I know will only be to create in us a most delicate sensibility 
that will ill adapt us to improve by social contact with others. 
My object is to guard against the opposite evil of suffering or 
courting self-abuse, to deaden all our sensibility and to reduce 
us to animals of the pachydermata class inured to abuse and little 
feeling the effect thereof, losing all self-respect and having our 
be-all and end-all in a servile imitation of the West. This habit 
of servile imitation has been for some the rank vice of the times 
and to oppose this is one of my cherished objects. I know that 
to improve ourselves we must borrow from others ; but in this 
borrowing we must not imitate but must assimilate and adapt 
foreign things to our circumstances ... Every country in the world 
can receive valuable instruction from every other and if India 
can learn a great deal from England, surely England may learn 
a great deal from India.” 1 - 

He had collected the ingredients of his philosophy of life 
quite early in the day. And he did not hedge it in with euphe¬ 
mism when he was called upon to spell it out. Then in his 
twenties, he had still miles to go—he had just embarked on his 
professional career—before he would arrive in the sunlit valley 
of life. But his mind was clear about what ailed the country. 

He would not bury his head, ostrichlike, in the sand and deny 
that Indian society was in a state of convulsion. Or that it was 
being sledge-hammered to remould its institution.,, attitudes and 
concepts. It would not do to suggest that the traditional culture 
had a builtin mechanism to cater for the needs of every age. 
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The felt need was the adaptation of the past cultural heritage to 
the requirements of the time. 

At the same time, he would not agree that the West alone 
could remedy the situation. He refused to be tutored by men 
like Henry Janies Sumner Maine 1 a that the Indian's is “an in¬ 
heritance of nearly unmixed evil which he has received from the 
past” and that his “real affinities are with Europe and the future, 
not with India and the past.” 1 ' 1 Gooroodass would put his foot 
down if the idea was to make an ersatz Englishman of the Indian. 
This did not mean that he would slam the door on the West. 
He would keep them open to let in a fresh wind from the West 
with this caution, that “because we may require the importation 
of foreign things to improve ourselves it must never be thought 
that our own institutions arc rotten at the core.’* 15 

And the interaction between the cultures of the East and 
the West ought to produce a cultural synthesis in which the 
best of both worlds should inhere. The one must not thrive on 
the carcass of the other. Succinctly, he explained this at a later 
date, saying on the Prize day of Scotish Church College : “The 
contacts of the dominant spiritual culture of the East with the 
material culture of the West will serve to make the contemplative 
and self-abnegated Indian more active and less ascetic and the 
more active and energetic European more contemplative and, 
may 1 add, less assertive ... A mighty torrent of tumultuous 
modern thought is seeking to sweep away the ancient institutions 
of this classic land. It would be unwise and it is impossible to 
stop it altogether. But it is undesirable and it would be unmanly 
to give way to and be drifted by it. It is for you to stand firm, 
harness the stream and regulate its course so that useful re¬ 
construction and not reckless destruction of your social fabric may 
be the result.” 10 

The 1857 struggle for freedom, though not its effect, had 
already become a sad memory of the past when Gooroodass 
left Hare School as its most successful student of the year. For 
a while, he toyed with the idea of going in for medicine. He 
wanted very much to join the Medical College which, thanks 
to Bentinck, had been established in June 1835. Other consi¬ 
derations apart, what attracted him most to medicine was its 
humanitarian aspect. He appealed to his mother for permis¬ 
sion to join the College, saying that “the ijjedical profession 
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was the noblest of all professions.” 17 But prejudice stood in 
the way and permission was refused. She opposed it because 
this study would involve touching corpses for dissection. This 
the scriptures forbade an upper caste Hindu to do. That drew 
a curtain over the matter, though Gooroodass, unaffected by such 
prejudices, greatly desired to study medicine. This was not the 
only occasion when he had to do what his mother enjoined, 
however irrational that might be. In his private world, his 
mother’s word was law. 

So he came to join the first year class (then called FA) 
of Presidency College 18 in I860. He was not the callow youth 
that one would expect to meet in a 16-year-old first arts stu¬ 
dent. Unlike most of his fellow students he did not have an 
affluent background and life had taught him not to take things 
easy. Other reasons present also had a leavening effect on 
him. He had already married, which meant more responsibi¬ 
lities to shoulder. 

Soon after he got through the entrance examination, when 
he was pushing 16, he married Bhabatarini, who was hardly 12 
years old. She lived to be 93 and bore him seven children 
(five sons and two daughters). Gooroodass was not at all wil¬ 
ling to marry so early. Although early marriage at that time 
was nothing unusual--in fact it was in vogue—his argument was 
that, first, he did not like it himself, and second, and more im¬ 
portant, he would not invite another person to share his family’s 
poverty. But Sonamani’s will prevailed. 

Bhabatarini was the third of the four daughters of Pitambar 
Bhattacharya who lived at Garpar, a locality quite close to 
Narkeldanga. Pitambar was head pandit of the old Hindu Col¬ 
lege, had a fair reputation for scholarship (he assisted Ram- 
kamal Sen 1 ” in preparing the first Bengali dictionary), but did 
not appear to have succeeded in acquiring material gain. Bha¬ 
batarini had a bare acquaintance with the alphabet and none 
would call her goodlooking. She was short and dark, her com¬ 
plexion being a disqualification since the craze then was, as it 
still is, for a match, particularly a bride, to be as light-skinned 
as possible. 

Not a few, including some of Gooroodass’s friends, were 
surprised at Sonamani’s choice of a bride for her son. Even 
Ganganarayan did not appreciate it at first. But Sonamani had 
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her own way of looking at such things. To her, a bride’s com¬ 
plexion did not mean a thing. What weighed with her was that 
the girl, hailed from a learned family, had polite mhnners, and 
the marriage had been negotiated by one of Sonamani’s neigh¬ 
bours, Joynarain Tarkapanchanan, a celebrated Sanskrit scholar 
and a teacher of Sanskrit College. Joynarain was a rationalist 
and a liberal. 

In July 1860 (1267, 7 Sravan) Gooroodass took his life’s 
partner who stood by him, for nearly six decades through fair 
weather and foul. The relationship between the two might 
appear uneven, somewhat routine. In a manner the very nature 
of Gooroodass’s life and activities would lend substance to the 
appearance. The fact of the matter was otherwise, though. 
She of course did not actively participate in that sphere of his 
life which had no direct bearing on the family. But so far as 
the home was concerned Gooroodass did not act, as some might 
imagine, the imperious 19th century kart a (paterfamilias would 
roughly sum up the meaning), the wife being a passive specta¬ 
tor. Bhabatarini ruled the roast. Affectionate and full of un¬ 
derstanding, she had a genial character. In her case, goodness 
charmed more than beauty. She died in 1940. 

To get back to Presidency College. The curriculum of 
studies for the first arts was fairly exhaustive and included Eng¬ 
lish, history, mental and moral philosophy, and Bengali. An 
array of brilliant teachers were on its teaching staff. James 
Sutcliffe, the last principal of Hindu College, was the Presi¬ 
dency’s first, and took the mathematics class. E. B. Cowell, a 
renowned Indologist, held the history chair. Cowell also taught 
political economy. The college had men like Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharya, 20 an eminent scholar and able teacher of Bengali 
who later became one of Gooroodass’ best friends, Rangalal 
Banerjee, 21 a well-known Bengali poet, and Peary Charan Sar- 
fcar, whom I have already mentioned. 

Gooroodass had his initiation into the world of Western 
thought at Presidency. Contact with some of the best minds 
of the West had an exhilarating effect. It also brought into 
sharp relief the abject condition of the people in general. Some 
European teachers were cast in a different mould and they would 
never shy away from stating the truth, however unpleasant, in 
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class. Among them was Cowell, who also occasionally taught 
.English literature to the third-year and fourth-year classes. 

Cowell had a knack of making observations that admitted 
of meanings other than the apparent. One such statement, 
which Gooroodass ever remembered, illustrates this point. In 
discussing the constitutions of different states, Cowell empha¬ 
sised that "the best form of government is despotism with Akbar 
for your despot, but the danger is, there’s Aurangzcb follow¬ 
ing..""' None but the dense would fail to get the message, con-* 
sidering that the year was J 863, only five years since the war 
of liberation. 

Cowell could not possibly be accused of talking through 
his hat. There was Macaulay to justify his argument. A re¬ 
ference to Macaulay’s observation while stating the case for 
codifying the laws in India would substantiate it : “A code is 
almost the only blessing perhaps it the only blessing -which 
absolute governments are better lilted to confer on a nation than 
popular governments... It is the work which especially belongs 
to a government like that of India to an enlightened and pater¬ 
nal despotism." And Cowell was no moron not to appreciate 
that there was no Akbar in Delhi at that time. 

For more reasons than one Cowell was extraordinary. He 
was as happy in the world of history and English literature as 
in that of Indology. His enthusiasm for things Indian was not 
superficial, the effort being always to get to the heart of the 
matter. He took from Mahes Chandra Nayayratna'' lessons in 
Sanskrit and Hindu philosophy, which he taught on his return 
to England at Cambridge. In fact, he became the first Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit at that University. Another characteristic of 
the man was his deep affection for his students, of whom Goo¬ 
roodass was the favourite. Cowell once invited him to go to 
England for studies. He declined the offer, suggesting that one 
of his fellow students might be a better choice. Cowell would 
have none of it. He would rather “a Brahmin should go.” 28 
Not a little of his taste for the classics and India’s past heritage 
did Gooroodass pick up from this sagacious teacher. 

Life at Presidency College was a story of success all along 
the line, except that one of his colleagues, Nilambar Mukherjee, 
was always there to keep him on tenterhooks. Almost imme¬ 
diately after his graduation, Presidency College appointed him. 
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on a monthly salary of Rs. 150, assistant lecturer in mathema¬ 
tics. He was the second Indian, the first being Rainanath 
Nandy, to have the privilege of teaching mathematics at this 
college. This was a breakthrough of sorts. Besides the much- 
needed money, the job gave him a measure of self-confidence 
that would stand him in good stead in the luturc. The college 
schedule required him to lecture two hours every day, which 
left him sufficient time to prepare lor the MA examination. His 
students included, among others, Nabin Chandra Sen (1847- 
1909) who was destined to become one oi 19th century Ben¬ 
gal’s most creative poets. He maintained very close relations 
with Gooroodass in the years that followed Of which more 
later. 

A close look at Bengal’s sociocultural scene in this period 
might not be entirely unrewarding. It might in a way help us 
to trace the influences that shaped his character, to appreciate 
how the times called forth the man. One event which had a 
great impact on society at this point in time was, to repeat 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (1869-1948), the “stain of in¬ 
digo" that could never be cleansed front the history of this re¬ 
gion. Toward the end of the 18th century indigo plantation 
had been introduced here. It is quite likely that Bengal got 
the taste of this cursed commodity for the first time in 1778.'-' 5 
With the cultivation of indigo commenced a period of unprece¬ 
dented tyranny, rapacity and exploitation by a band of remorse¬ 
less European adventurers, otherwise called indigo planters. 

fn Bengal, some 4 million men were engaged in the culti¬ 
vating of indigo in the 1850s. The story of indigo plantation 
was macabre. There virtually was no limit to the barbarity the 
planter indulged in for profit. The situation had become explo¬ 
sive. A point was reached when the ryots could take no more. 
They refused to grow indigo. This in turn invited more oppres¬ 
sion and suffering. The European planter was hell-bent upon 
getting the cultivator to submit. What had so long been simmer¬ 
ing came to the surface and widespread agitation shook the 
country violently. An idea of the extent and magnitude of this 
could be had from the observation that Charles John, Earl 
Canning (1812-1862), Governor-General of India (1856-1862), 
made in reviewing the situation in 1860. The whole affair was 
so disturbing that it “caused me more anxiety than I have had 
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since the days of Delhi [the reference is to 1857] and from 
that I felt a shot fired in anger or fear by one foolish planter 
might put every factory in Lower Bengal in flames.”- 7 

Unlike 1857, there was a marked difference in society’s 
attitude toward the indigo agitation. The English educated 
fraternity, at any rate a sizable segment of it, identified itself 
with the hopes and fears of the ryots. None could fail, much 
less the ruling class, to take notice of the change in this rela¬ 
tively privileged group’s attitude toward the indigo cultivator. 
The indigo agitation revealed an undercurrent of political 
awareness, of the feeling that the British had not indeed come 
to the subcontinent as deliverers. 

This the Hindu Patriot reflected through the writings in its 
columns of, among others, Harish Chandra Mukhcrjec (1824- 
1861), its editor (1855-61) and Sisir Kumar Ghosh. 28 In the 
words of Sisir Kumar, “it was the indigo disturbance which first 
taught the natives the value of combination and political agita¬ 
tion. Indeed it was the revolution in Bengal after the advent of 
the English... It was the oppression which brought about the 
glorious revolution in England and it was the oppression of half 
a century by indigo planters which at last roused the half-dead 
Bengali and infused spark in his cold frame.” 28 While Dina- 
bandhu Mitra (1829-1873) wielded the pen to focus a shaft of 
light on the fostering sore. His first drama Nil Darpan, publish¬ 
ed in 1860, drew a true to life picture of the inhumanities the 
British indigo planters indulged in. This was translated into Eng¬ 
lish by the Rev. James Long", for which he had to suffer a 
month’s imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000, but it at once 
made society sit up. 

Hardly had the echo ol the indigo agitation died down 
when Rajnarayun Bose" 1 established, at Midnapore, (he was 
then headmaster of the government school there) the “Society 
for the Promotion of National Feeling among the Educated Na¬ 
tives of Bengal” in 1866. Prior to this he had along with Peary 
Charan Sarkar initiated in 1861 a temperance movement. 3 '- He 
published a statement of the society’s objective that, among other 
things, emphasised : “Now' that European ideas have penetrated 
Bengal, the Bengalee mind has been moved from the sleep of 
ages... A desire for change and progress is everywhere visible. 
People discontented with old customs and institutions are pant- 
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ing for reform. Already a band of young men have expressed a 
desire to sever themselves at once from Hindu society and to 
renounce even the Hindu name. It is to be feared tlfat the tide 
of revolution may sweep away whatever good we have inherited 
from our ancestors. To prevent this catastrophe and to give a 
national shape to reforms, it is proposed that a society be estab¬ 
lished ... for the promotion of national feeling among the edu¬ 
cated natives of Bengal. Without due cultivation of national 
feeling, no nation can be eventually great.”* 3 It was also clearly 
stated that the society would not engage itself in matters concern¬ 
ing religion or politics, for which other organisations were in the 
field. The society would devote its energy to refurbishing the 
sociocultural heritage of the community. 

A feeling of despair had gripped a section of the intelli¬ 
gentsia at the excesses which followed the introduction of English 
education. Over the years an awareness had grown that all 
roads to salvation did not necessarily lead lo the West. The 
volume of resentment against the Young Bengal movement had 
with each passing year increased, waiting as it were for a suit¬ 
able forum of expression. The society sent forth a spark and 
Calcutta witnessed the birth of the Hindu Mela in 1867. 

The architects of the Hindu Mela movement, such as Naba- 
gopal Mitra (1840-1894), Satycndranath I'agore (1842-1923), 
Monhoman Bose (1831-1912), Sisir Kumar Ghosh and Raj- 
narayan Bose, had clearly set it in a direction opposite to that the 
Young Bengal enthusiasts took in the earlier decades. Not that 
the Hindu Mela was a political organisation. Nor was it formed 
to offer outright opposition to Western thought and ideas or to 
prevent their further inflow into society. Not at all. The man 
who spearheaded the mela had a thorough grounding in English 
education and they did not decry it. The Hindu Mela movement 
was for the restatement of pride in the community’s past, for the 
recognition of the fact that India’s cultural heritage was not all 
a morbid legacy. It was above all an effort to establish one’s 
identity as an Indian. 

The work that Indologists like Max Muller, Frincep, Cun- 
nigham and Rajendralal Mitra did heightened the Indian percep¬ 
tion that the past had not bequeathed a measly inheritance. 
The idea spread that Indian culture was in no way inferior to 
that of the West. If we refer to Gooroodass, we would come 
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•across his observation in 1871 that some might argue that “an 
attempt to vindicate India will be at best but useless. Yet, if 
thorough occidentalisation and nothing else be India’s future then 
our present attempt to vindicate India is useless and absurd. If 
India’s future, do not in the name of common sense call it her 
glorious future, if 1 say her unhappy future be a thorough de¬ 
nationalisation, if our future generations are to improve India 
with gowns, coats, hats and pantaloons; if the tailor is to be the 
high priest in the inauguration ceremony of our improvement; in 
short if the future Indian is to be the Englishman minus his 
colour ...; if all this be the consummation devoutly to be wished 
then T give up my present attempt as not only useless but hope¬ 
less. 

“India is one of the happiest and at the same time most 
miserable countries in the world. She is blest by indulgent na¬ 
ture with all the blessings ever conferred on a country; and is 
cursed by man with all the abuses ever heaped on a nation; 
... she has been oppressed by rough invaders who sword in hand 
sought to snatch from her the more valuable of her treasures; 
under natural influences disposing the mind to contemplation 
her sages have developed systems of religion and philosophy 
and her poets a poetical literature, which ought to command the 
admiration of the world, but her religion has been abused by 
foreigners as superstitious idolatry of the grossest character, her 
philosophy as vain imagination, and her poetry as voluptuous 
obscenity.” 

The 26-ycar-old Gooroodass did not break off on a nega¬ 
tive note, asking for an outright rejection of the West. He was 
conscious of the need for a meeting of minds between East and 
West. As he saw it, “If India has a living nationality capable of 
resisting decomposition, of receiving healthy nutrition from con¬ 
tact with a more vigorous civilisation, then our present attempt 
is really useful; for we must then see which of our institutions 
are really good and wherein we are unjustly abused, and where 
we stand in need of improvement and where not.” 34 

At another level, a spurt of creative energy was noticeable. 
The Bengali language, which the versatile Vidyasagar had trans¬ 
formed into a workable tool, was now being chiselled into a 
sophisticated medium of intellectual pursuits. A galaxy of men, 
.to whom the Bengali language and literature would ever remain 
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indebted, vied with each other to enrich the community’s sanc¬ 
tum of letters. It was in this period that “the modern age of 
Bengali literature began; by the sixties an extraordinary ferment 
was at work.” 1 And it was not literature for the mere pleasure 
of it; it had a message to get across. The literature of the period 
reflected societ>'s urge for the expression of its sorrows and joys., 
its longing to conic into its own. A touch of humanism, of the 
romantic view of life could be perceived. Well might it be said 
that the beginning of the new movement in Bengali literature was 
born in the 1860s. 

The emotional drive came from what was embedded in the 
genius of the country. In 1860 Michael Madhusudan, doubt¬ 
less the greatest literary genius 19th century Bengal produced, 
published Tilottoma in blank verse, his first major Bengali work. 
While Hem Chandra Banerjee (1838-1903) imported new lyric 
froms into Bengali poetry, Bankim Chandra was blazing a trail 
for Bengali fiction. His first major work Durgesnandini an his¬ 
torical novel, was published in 1864. This made it clear that 
a new dimension had been added to the literature of Bengal. 

The century's most rewarding period for Bengali literature 
was the years between 1854 and 1864. In this period was laid 
the foundation that would support the elegant superstructure to 
be built afterwards. Romesh Chunder Dutt™ did not exaggerate 
when he referred to this decade as having produced” more ori¬ 
ginal work, moie substantial and lasting work... than either 
before or after. The eminent Vidyasagar inaugurated the great 
widow marriage movement, and also published his greatest 
work, Sector Banahas, within this decade. Ram Narayan Tarka- 
ratna 17 began and Dinabandhu Mitra completed the inaugura¬ 
tion of the modern Bengali drama within these years. Madhu¬ 
sudan created his monumental epic in blank verse, and Bankim 
Chandra founded his new school of fiction, within this memor¬ 
able decade. It seems as if the literary activity of the century 
reached its culminating point in the decade closing in 1864. 38 

Certain other significant developments also took place 
around this time. The Indian press, which made a start with the 
Hindu Patriot under the able editorial guidance of Girish Chan¬ 
dra Ghosh (1829-1869), had by now established its claim to 
be taken seriously. Harish Chandra, who replaced Girish Chan¬ 
dra as its editor in 1856, died in 1861. when l£ristodas Pal took 
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over. There was also the Indian Mirror that Oebendranath 
Tagore helped Monmohan Ghosh (1844-1896) to launch in 
1861. Commencing as a fortnightly, it was converted into a 
daily subsequently. 

A word about the Indian Mirror. This journal was closely 
identified with the cause of Brahmoism that had by this time 
received a much-needed shot in the arm. The Brahmo Samaj 
established by Rammohun in 1828, had gone into hibernation 
after his death. Basically conceived as a socio-religious move¬ 
ment that would at once be a shield against the proselytising zeal 
of the missionary and an intellectual escape from the vicelike 
grip of Hindu obscurantism, it lost its elan as schism and insti¬ 
tutionalised rituals entered it. Also, its utility eroded with the 
growing zeal for reform which percolated through the body of 
Hinduism. With Debendranath's formal enrolment as a mem¬ 
ber of Brahmo Samaj in the early 1840s, efforts were made 
to revive the movement. What greatly helped Debendranath’s 
mission was the induction of Keshub Chandra Sen (1838-1884) 
into its fold. 

Keshub Chandra breathed new life into the Samaj. Endowed 
with a certain catholicity, his approach to the larger issues of life 
were distinctly different from that of the earlier thought-leaders 
of the Brahmo movement. “The Brahmo Samaj of India, under 
the leadership of Keshub Chandra Sen. attempted to synthesise 
Hinduism, Islam and Christianity into an Indian national church 
.... Keshub Chandra’s ‘new dispensation’ called for the harmo¬ 
nisation of all conflicting creeds and for the fusion of East and 
West.” 40 Thanks greatly to his consistent efforts, the message 
of Brahmoism w'as carried beyond the confines of Bengal. (Tn 
fact, he inspired the establishment in 1867 of the Prarthana 
Samaj in Maharastra). But conflicts arose between Debendra- 
nath and Keshub Chandra over issues that seemed to have a 
bearing on the rationale of the Brahmo movement. Their views 
conflicted, culminating in their parting company in 1866. Keshub 
Chandra formed the Brahmo Samaj of India, while the parent 
institution came to be called the Adi (original) Brahmo Samaj. 
To the second, Brahmoism was not fundamentally different from 
Hinduism, and therefore the need did not arise for it to walk 
, out of the orbit of Hinduism. Keshub Chandra and his asso¬ 
ciates did not consider the issue to be so simple as that. 
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The survey of the scene wouid be incomplete if we do not 
take a look at the Muslim segment of society. The Muslim was 
conspicuous by his absence in the ongoing sociocultifral move¬ 
ment. He had not accepted English education, nor did he 
identify itself with what agitated the Hindu segment of society. 
The Muslim stood aloof from the highway of life, dismissing 
the renaissance as essentially a Hindu affair. He had his rea¬ 
sons, mostly rooted in history. To go into them in detail would 
be interesting to repeat what E. C. Bayley 41 thought was the 
cause of the Muslim's refusal to identify himself with the socio¬ 
cultural regenerative aspirations that pulsated in society : “The 
educated Muhammadan, confident in his oid training, secs him- 
*■ eif practically excluded from the share of power and of the 
emoluments of government which he hitherto [that is, before 
the coming of the British] had almost monopolised and secs 
these and all the other advantages of life passed into the hands 
of the hated Hindu. Discontent—a feeling if not of actual re¬ 
ligious persecution, yet of neglect on account (indirectly) of 
his religious views- has filled the minds of the better educated.”'- 

Not that every word of it was true, or that the causes of 
Muslim alienation could not be traced also to other sources. Yet 
Bayley's observations should not be summarily dismissed. The 
Muslim felt aggrieved that he had been denied his due and that 
the Hindu, in collusion with the British, was all set to revamp¬ 
ing society in order to promote his own interests. He therefore 
did not allow himself to be drawn into the vortex of events that 
stirred society. 

Gooroodass took his MA degree in 1865. and the Bachelor 
of Law degree the following year. As in the previous examina¬ 
tions, he surpassed all his fellows, bagging medals and honours. 
It was a different story when it came to the Prentchand Roy- 
chand Studentship (PRS), the highest award that Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity could bestow on its alumni. He sat for the PRS exa¬ 
mination in February 1868, when it was held for the first time. 
Besides Gooroodass, there were two other candidates who took 
the examination that year, namely Kali Charan Banerjee and 
Asutosh Mukheijee, the second not to be confused with his 
illustrious namesake who left a lasting imprint on Bengal society 
decades later. 

According to the rules the University Syndicate had framed. 
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five subjects—English, philosophy, history, pure mathematics 
and mixed mathematics—were prescribed for the examination. 
The minimum number of subjects a candidate had to take were 
three, with the option of taking all five. As was his wont, 
Gooroodass offered to be examined in the maximum number 
allowed. Asutosh on the other hand opted for only three sub- 
ects. And the coveted honour went to Asutosh, the Board of 
Examiners, consisting of J. Barton, John D. Don, George Smith, 
F. N. Macnamara, J. Sutcliffe and H. Woodrow, having reported 
that the “Premchand Roychand Studentship examiners having 
carefully gone over the results cf such paper and of each sub¬ 
ject, resolved to take into consideration no paper in which 40 
per cent of the aggregate had not been awarded. On this prin¬ 
ciple it was found that Asutosh Mookerjee obtained 1615 marks 
in three subjects out of a maximum of 3000, and that Gooroo¬ 
dass Banerjee got 1562 marks in live subjects out of a maxi¬ 
mum of 5000. The examiners, therefore, resolved to recom¬ 
mend to the syndicate to award the Studentship to Asutosh 
Mookerjce.” 4! 

That was the first, one might as well as say the last, failure 
(though not the last examination, for he got through the Hon¬ 
ours in Law examination and took his Doctorate in Law in-1876 
and 1877 respectively) in his life. He felt bad about the whole 
thing and make no secret of this. In the words of his eldest 
son, “this was the first failure of my father in securing the first 
position in an examination of Calcutta University. He told us 
that he keenly felt this disappointment, particularly because the 
resolution of the Board of Examiners to reject a paper in which 
40 per cent of the total marks had not been secured, was adop¬ 
ted after the examination, which was not quite fair to the candi¬ 
dates. Had he known of this resolution beforehand, he would 
have taken up only those three subjects in which he felt strong, 
namely philosophy, pure mathematics and mixed mathematics.” 4 ’ 

Once again. Presidency College provided him with a berth 
after he got through the MA. In 1865, it appointed him Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics for a short period. He was required to 
teach mathematics in the first year class, which accommodated 
at that time quite a number of bright students, not a few of 
whom were destined to leave their mark on Indian society. The 
most outstanding among them was probably Romesh Chunder 
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Dutt. He could well be identified with the few who greatly 
influenced the country’s sociopolitical life in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. • 

The second term at Presidency College could indeed be 
said to mark Gooroodass’s entry into the domain of teaching 
and education. From this, there would be no exit until he 
breathed his last- Through the years, his ties with the world 
of education remained firm and intimate. He saw the many 
facets of the problem of teaching and education at close hand. 
Though young in years, he felt that the prevalent system of 
education left much to be desired. 

The problem he faced then continued to disturb him all his 
life. To say that he had a tailormadc solution to the problem 
at that point in time would be presumptuous. But it would not 
be stretching one's imagination too far to say that his thoughts 
on the problem of education, which he expressed elaborately 
later in life, must have been stimulated by the experience he 
gained at the very onset of his working life, which commenced 
with teaching and ended with what was entirely devoted to the 
cause of education. We shall discuss his thinking on education 
in detail when the opportunity offers. 

After a stint at Presidency College he joined General Assem¬ 
bly’s Institution (now Scotish Church College) in January 1866 
and served it till May that year. He taught mathematics while 
Nilambar, Gooroodass’s most persistent rival throughout his 
college career for academic honours and distinctions, taught phi¬ 
losophy. It was hard work there as the institution could not 
afford to maintain more than one teacher of mathematics. Once 
again, he realised what it took to be a teacher, particularly if 
he wanted to do justice to his calling. 

Well before the year ended he was appointed lecturer in 
mathematics and law at Berhampore College in Murshidabad 
district. The post had fallen vacant on the death of its former 
incumbent Ramnath Nandy. Before taking up this assignment, 
Gooroodass toyed with the idea of joining Patna College in Bihar 
or Gauhati High School in Assam as headmaster. But his mo¬ 
ther was averse to his leaving Calcutta to earn more money 
elsewhere. 

In the case of the Berhampore job, she had other objections 
too. She presumed it might grieve the family of the deadman. 
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It required considerable persuasion to talk her out of that mood. 
Gooroodass’s uncle Ganganarayan’s patience was taxed to the 
utmost to convince her that her son’s acceptance of the job 
would not deprive Nandy’s family of anything. She eventually 
relented, but on condition that Gooroodass must come back to 
Calcutta as soon as his savings would yield a monthly income 
of about Rs. 100, the amount General Assembly's Institution 
paid him as salary. Sonamani's immediate concern was that 
greed for money must not get the better of her son. He agreed 
because he would do nothing lhat might hurt his mother. 

Berhampore was quite a breezy place in those days. Since 
it was the seat of the Nawab Nazims of Bengal, the story of 
whom is intricately “bound up with the early history of the 
English in Bengal,’ 1 ' it attracted both money and talent. Mum- 
tazim-ul-mulk, Mohsin-ud-daula, Faridun Jah, Nawab Saiyad 
Mansur Ali Khan Bahadur, the last nominal Nawab Nazim, 
Subadar of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, held court at the massive 
palace that cost some Rs. 1.6 million to build in 1837. The 
Nawab Nazim did exude a certain old-world grace and charm, 
and Berhampore. otherwise a provincial town, exhibited a mea¬ 
sure of vivacity. 

Berhampore College was not just another institution oi 
higher education. It had quite a name for competence. The 
teaching staff included men who would have done honour to any 
educational institution any day, anywhere. Robert Hand, who 
had been Gooroodass’s teacher at Presidency College, was prin¬ 
cipal, while the Rev. Lalbihari De 4,i and Rashbehari Ghosh 47 
taught English and Ramgati Nyayaratna (1831-1894) Sanskrit. 

Gooroodass’s life started in earnest. The college routine 
left him enough time to set up practice in the Berhampore law 
court. Circumstances also favoured him not grudgingly. Raja 
Prasanna Narayan Deb of Sovabazar, a friend of Gooroodass’s 
uncle Ganganarayan, was then Dcwan of the Nawab Nazim. He 
agreed, at the request of Ganganarayan, to help Gooroodass, 
particularly in his law practice. 

He took little time to establish himself in both teaching 
and law. His reputation as a teacher soon attracted notice. 
So much so that “C. H. Campbell.. . then the Commissioner of 
[Murshidabad] Division and... Rev. Long, the celebrated tran¬ 
slator of Neeldarpan . . . sometimes used to come to his class 
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and listen to his lectures on the Penal Code. Campbell men¬ 
tioned in very appreciative terms Gooroodass’s work at the col¬ 
lege in the annual administration report of the district.”'* On 
the other hand, his success at the Bar found him in great de¬ 
mand. He was appointed legal adviser to the Nawab Nazim, 
and Maharani Swarnamoyee of Kashimbazar entrusted him with 
all legal matters relating to her estate. Doubtless he was no 
exception to the rule that money attracts money. 

After he had found his feet, his family -mother, wife and 
a two and a haif-ycar-old daughter—came to live with him in Ber- 
hampore. Tragedy knocked almost on their arrival. His dau¬ 
ghter died of cholera, and that greaily upset him for a while. 
But happy events soon followed. Two sons--Haran Chandra 
and Sarat Chandra—were born and his family duties increased. 
Still he could snatch enough time from them to study Sanskrit 
with Ramgati. 

Other reasons made his sojourn at Berhampore significant. 
It was in this provincial town that his thoughts and views on 
life, his attitude toward man and society were shaped. Tn all 
that he said and did at this point could be deciphered a mind, 
at once critical and religiously tempered but not without a social 
conscience. That various strands of ideas had entered into its 
making could also be noticed. 

Within its confines, Berhampore saw at that time the col¬ 
lection of some of the country's most perceptive minds. Dis¬ 
similar though their callings were, they found something in the 
town’s socioeconomic milieu to encourage them to participate 
in generating what might be called a salon atmosphere there. 
Of course the Nawab Nazim, “Gooroodass told us,. .. was a 
very social man, pleasant in conversation, extremely courteous 
and with a good command over the English language,”’ 9 was the 
pace setter. His liberal patronage of whatever had a socio¬ 
cultural purpose could always be counted upon. 

Bankim Chandra Chatterji came to Berhampore in 1870 
as a deputy magistrate. In 1872, the town witnessed the publi¬ 
cation, under his editorship, of the Bengali monthly Bangadar- 
shan, a journal that certainly made history. Until then no other 
journal could make such an impact on society as it did. It was 
a sort of pathfinder that provided a forum for intellectual life 
in this part of the world. In the columns ot Bangadarshan 
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Bankim Chandra, who was also Bengal’s first essayist in the real 
sense of the term, started writing on a wide range of topics. 
His essays on literary, social and scientific subjects portrayed the 
changing mood of society, influencing in turn the thinking of a 
large segment of the intelligentsia. The list of names that 
graced the pages of the journal would read like a veritable who’s 
who of the region’s elite. Hem Chandra Banerjee, Dina- 
bandhu Mitra, Nabin Chandra Sen, Ramdas Sen, Akshoy 
Chandra Sarkar, Chandranath Bose, Jogendranath Vidyabhu- 
shan, and Dwijendranath Tagore, were included among those 
who wrote for Bangadarshan. What these men did to enrich 
the intellectual life of the country requires no repetition. 

Right from the beginning Gooroodass’s association with 
these men was not restricted to mere formalities. Of particular 
significance was his sustained relations with Hem Chandra and 
Nabin Chandra, who presided over Bengali poetry in the pre- 
Tagore era. Not for nothing did Bankim Chandra observe, on 
the death of Michael Madhusudan Dutt in 1873, that “Bengal 
had still a great poet in Hem Chandra to boast of. Among their 
contemporaries, both Hem Chandra and Nabin Chandra enjoyed 
as poets a kind of unique prestige and they together dominated 
the stage of Bengali poetry in the eighties and nineties of the 
last century.” ,tl Between them they contributed in no smalt 
measure to nurturing a sense of belonging to the country, of own¬ 
ing its past heritage. And the voluminous correspondence that 
Gooroodass had with them would clearly indicate the nature of 
his dialogue with them. Particularly interesting are the letters 
(in Bengali) that Nabin Chandra, who had been his student at 
Presidency College, wrote to him. The content of the letters, no less 
so the internal evidence that could easily be gathered from them, 
would substantiate the fact that Gooroodass, besides his keen 
and critical interest in literature, especially the region’s literary 
activities, had more than a superficial influence on Nabin Chan¬ 
dra’s thinking. 
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REBEL WITHIN LIMITS 

to get back to Berhampore. Apart from Bankim Chandra.. 
Rashbehari, Pandit Ramgati and Lalbihari, Ramdas Sen, 
the celebrated antiquarian, Akshoy Chandra Sarkar, Chandra¬ 
sekhar Mukherjee and many others like them lived in this small 
town. To them was added from time to time Dinabandhu, who 
visited the place in the course of his tours of duty as a superin¬ 
tendent of post offices. Gooroodass was taken into their sanc¬ 
tum, and a scintillating two-way intellectual traffic, resulted. 

The elite of the town mostly frequented the Grant Hall 
Club, of which Digambar Biswas, Subordinate Judge, was presi¬ 
dent, Lalbihari secretary and Bankim Chandra assistant secre¬ 
tary. The activities of the Club included discourses, debates and 
reading papers. The elite participated in the lively discussions 
which often took place on various aspects of the country’s socio¬ 
cultural life. At a sitting in September 1870 Gooroodass read 
the paper Abused India Vindicated we have already noted. His 
essay, which seemed to anticipate and in turn refute Katherine 
Mayo’s 1 fatuous observation decades later on India and its peo¬ 
ple, bore clear evidence to the fact that he was not sold on the 
idea that the West held the key to India's regeneration. Gooroo¬ 
dass spelled out in incisive and unadorned language his ideas 
that in a way culminated some three decades later in, other 
things apart, the national education movement, of which he “as 
one of the most creative and valuable architects. In regard to 
some of its contents he was indeed a real ideological pioneer. 
He had championed them at least a decade and a half before 
the movement came into being, if not earlier as the author of 
Abused India Vindicated 

A little more than a century has gone by since the essay 
was written. Yet it makes as fresh reading today as it did when 
the young man had the courage of his convictions to lash the 
Hastings as and the Macaulays who thought that the natives of 
India were no better than creatures which had not descended 
from trees long. To them “the Hindu appears a being nearly 
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limited to mere animal functions and even in them indifferent. 
Their proficiency and skill in the several lines of occupation they 
are restricted to, are little more than the dexterity which any 
animal with similar conformation but with no higher intellect 
than a dog, an elephant or a monkey, might be supposed to be 
capable of attaining. It is enough to see this in order to have 
full conviction that such a people can at no period have been 
more advanced in civil policy.” ; 

In view of the sociopolitical climate at that time one might 
even accuse Gooroodass of a certain rashness for observing that 
“England finds superstition, ignorance, and folly in every Indian 
institution which differs from hers and which she does not un¬ 
derstand ... we are abused with being wanting in truth, honesty 
and integrity; with being avaricious and perfidious; in short, with 
being void of the noble qualities and generous feelings that 
ought to adorn a nation. Grave as these charges are they are 
based upon very slight grounds. A few proud Englishmen, 
prouder still with the recent and easy conquest of one of the 
richest countries in the East, devoid, for their ignorance, of all 
sympathy for us, came in contact with a few designing men who 
are found in all ages and countries and taking them as types 
of native character drew the inference so agreeable to their pride 
that the natives of India are a nation of liars and dishonest men 
... To this conclusive induction, to this sublime logic (O, shade 
of Bacon rest in peace) Macaulay lent the aid of his powerful 
but often perverted rhetoric and thus we have got at no greater 
expense than that of our honour and integrity, an English pic¬ 
ture of Hindu character which our educated young men have so 
often before their view and which some have even impressed 
on their minds. 

“These last, if you complain, will say that offended self¬ 
pride may grudge at the picture but it is universally true. Yes, 
let theirs be all the humility and modesty on earth; my humble 
pride is over-taxed to see our national morality so grossly abused. 
Strange to say, our educated young men are so far misled as 
gravely to declare on grave occasions that in a country like ours 
oral evidence is unreliable; that in a country like ours, where 
perjury and forgery have only recently been put down, evidence 
is to be received with care, as if they themselves belonged to 
another country. These admissions by natives being self-con- 
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demning evidence, our adversaries make much of them. But 
these admissions... are mere delusions and repetitions of what 
Norton and a few others have said. Our English-knowing coun¬ 
trymen are complimented with being superior to other natives 
not only in knowledge but also in morality. This mixture of 
compliment and abuse makes the latter more dangerous for it 
is apt to induce a silence in those who ought to contradict our 
traducers.” 1 

If we allow ourselves a little liberty to move forward 
in time and run our eyes over Rabindranath’s observation years 
later, we find a great affinity between its essential spirit and what 
Gooroodass expressed in his essay in 1870. While referring 
to the Hindu Mela movement as “the national movement,” Ra¬ 
bindranath observed in 1924 : “It was not fully political, but 
it began to give voice to the mind of our people trying to asserl 
their own personality. It was a voice ol impatience at the 
humiliation constantly heaped upon us by people who were not 
oriental, and who had, especially at the time, the habit of sharply 
dividing the human world into the good and the bad according 
to the hemispheres to which they belong. 

“This contemptuous spirit of separatedness was perpetually 
hurting us and causing great damage to our own world of cul¬ 
ture. It generated in our young men a distrust of ali things 
that had come to them as an inheritance from their past. .. The 
national movement was started to proclaim that we must not 
be indiscriminate in our rejection oi the past. This was not a 
reactionary movement but a revolutionary one, because it set 
out with great courage to deny and to oppose all pride in mere 
borrowings.”’’ 

Gooroodass’s essay did not fail to see things in their right 
perspective. There was no illusion about the West nor any pre¬ 
tension that the East had a complete answer to its problem. His 
sensitive mind, an expression of which the essay carried, reached 
out for the world outside and what he saw pained him. 

Between Rammohun’s petition to Britain and Abused India 
Vindicated stood some four decades. Jn the life of a. nation 40 
years is not a terribly long period. But in these years great 
changes had occurred in the people’s attitude toward the ruler. 
One might even say that the realm of thoughts and ideas had 
undergone a sea change, if one is not obsessed by the desire to' 
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assess yesterday’s men and events in terms of today’s scale of 
values. The first phase ot awakening that followed the intro¬ 
duction of English education seemed to have taken a pause. A 
certain change was noticeable in the tone and temper of a seg¬ 
ment of the English educated fraternity. An introspective mood, 
evident for quite some time, particularly after the indigo agita¬ 
tion, now looked askance at many of the sociopolitical equations 
that had earlier been taken for granted. 

Society appeared to have started taking stock of what it 
had gained from its close association with the British. As days 
passed, it became evident that the spirit of John Lawrence, and 
not that of Sir William Jones, dominated the scene : “We have 
not been elected or placed in power by the people, but we are 
here through our moral superiority, by the force of circumstances, 
by the will of Providence. This alone constitutes our character 
to govern India. In doing the best we can for the people, we 
are bound by our conscience, and not by theirs.' 1 ' 1 The deve¬ 
lopments subsequent to 1857, the increasingly hardening atti¬ 
tude of the white man, his intolerance and his frank admission 
that he was here to build an empire and not to help the Hindu 
to gain control of the country had an impact on society. 

The impact was particularly on a certain category of men, 
albeit small in number, that had been thrown up in the years 
after Calcutta University produced its first two graduates. Eng¬ 
lish educated they were no doubt. They looked for not a little 
inspiration to the West. And they were politically speaking, not 
exactly rebels. 

The overwhelming fact of Victorian Britain’s military supre¬ 
macy and its imperial sway over nearly a third of the globe’s 
surface were not lost sight of by these men. They were aware 
also of their own limitations and sceptical of any resistance, in 
political terms, to the ruler. At the same time these Indians 
could not reconcile themselves to the assertion that the British 
were, culturally and otherwise, a superior people and that In¬ 
dians had only to slough off their dead thoughts and ideas to 
enjby the bliss of rebirth as enlightened men. Unlike the so- 
called Derozians, these men would not be taken in by the idea 
that the coming of the British to the subcontinent was all to the 
good of the people, that it was an unalloyed blessing. 

They were apprehensive about the growing volume of the- 
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West’s challenge to their ideas and institutions. Not that they 
claimed that everything was all right with society. Or that there 
was nothing in the nation’s ancient philosophy, art and*literature, 
in its way of life that would not stand the test of time. On the 
contrary. There was much, dross that had of necessity to be 
discarded. But they argued that while doing this care should 
be taken not to empty the treasury of nobler things, of the 
breath of knowledge, wisdom and esthetics that it contained. 

The category of men to which Gooroodass belonged would 
defy labelling. Any attempt to do so in terms of the currently 
prevalent jargon would be a rather inane exercise. Should it 
at all be necessary to dissect them, it could be said that they 
belonged to “a superior type of men who did not let themselves 
be swept away by the general current of westernisation but 
made a successful attempt to nourish their mind and character 
on the best elements in the cultures of East and West. It was 
these men who acted as leaders in the various departments of 
national life and did not allow its intellectual and moral level 
to sink as low as it did in some other subject countries.” 7 

Of the men Gooroodass came in close contact with at Ber- 
hampore, two deserve particular mention. One was Ramgati, 
teacher of Sanskrit at Berhamporc College, and the other Bankim 
Chandra. To the former, an erudite classics scholar, Gooroo¬ 
dass turned for Sanskrit lessons. Since he did not have much 
opportunity to study Sanskrit in his student days and since he 
firmly believed that any understanding of the Indie civilisation 
would be incomplete without a reasonable knowledge of it, he 
approached Ramgati for tuition. The Sanskrit pandit was all 
humility and said that it would be his pleasure to have a pupil 
like him. So pleased was the teacher with his student’s thorough 
grasp of the subject that he presented his personal copy of 
Bhavabhuti’s Uttar Ramcharit to him, with the remarks that “a 
teacher of my calibre you would get by the dozen, but I shall 
never come across another pupil like you.”* 

Years later Ramgati, on retirement from service, was in 
financial straits. He approached his former pupil, then a High 
Court judge, to intercede on his behalf with Sir Alfred Croft, 
Director of Public Instruction, to restore to him the full amount 
of his monthly pension, from which a sum of Rs. 30 was for in¬ 
explicable reasons being deducted. Sir Alfred was a friend of 
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'Gooroodass, but the latter would never in his life solicit anybody’s 
favour, no matter who or what was involved. 

That was not the end of the story. If principle stood in 
the way of obliging his former teacher, his sense of gratitude 
would not allow him to let the matter rest there. He solved the 
problem by requesting Ramgati to accept Irom him, as a token of 
gratitude, Rs. 30 a month so long as he remained in harness. 
For the first month, Ramgati accepted the money Gooroodass 
sent him as promised. But proud and self respecting, he then 
declined it. He wrote to Gooroodass to say that, much as he 
appreciated the oiler, he would rather have him released from 
the self-imposed burden.*’ 

The other man who occupied no small place in his file, then 
and afterwards, was Bankim Chandra. For more reasons than 
one the association between the two deserves a close look. Ban¬ 
kim Chandra was the older of the two, but that was no hindrance 
to their friendship. They held each other in great esteem, and 
they maintained a continual dialogue until the creator of the 
modern Bengali language and literature went the way of all flesh. 
One instance out of many might be mentioned, in reply to one 
ol Gooroodass's letters Bankim Chandra wrote (in Bengali) that 
lie would treasure the letter. Not only that, he would hand it 
down to his grandsons, enjoining that it should be preserved in 
.the family as a cherished heirloom 10 . 

Bankim Chandra’s influence on contemporary society was 
considerably more than that of most others. If the Bengali lan¬ 
guage and literature were his forging, he could also justifiably 
be called the avant courier of nationalistic feeling in the country. 
His views on almost every aspect of fife indicated a departure 
from the prevalent categories of thinking and, in effect, made 
people sit up. 

The superficial observer, however, traced to him the source 
of rigidity and extremism that in the years to come would domi¬ 
nate certain facets of social and political thinking here. Chapter 
and verse would be quoted from his writings, particularly Amn- 
damath and Krishnacharitra, to mark him down as a man who 
sought to uproot the sapling of liberalism and individualism the 
West had planted in the land. He was hauled over the coals 
for spreading the virus that would be a blight on the growth of a 
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secular outlook. To say that this was far from real would not 
probably require any lengthy dissertation. 

Hindu society in the period under discussion was at the 
crossroads. Decades of almost interminable harping on India’s- 
sociocultural decadence, of its past being a repository of unre¬ 
lieved misery and evil, had forced it on the defensive. The In¬ 
dian was caught brooding over the whole thing. His immediate 
concern was to reassure himself that he need not be ashamed of 
his nativity. In fine, he was in search of a symbol to hold on 
to, a cross to crusade for. 

The phenomenon was not restricted to Bengal. In other 
parts of the country also people had started taking a hard look 
at the West, at what it sought to build here in its own image. 
For instance, Dayananda Saraswati (1827-1883). One of the 
19th century’s most perceptive religious thinkers he had no 
formal Western education. He approached the Vedas for an 
answer to the socioreligious problems society faced. The Arya 
Samaj he founded in 1875, to repeat Lajpat Rai, “may quite logi¬ 
cally be pronounced an outcome of the conditions imported into 
India by the West.” 11 

Bankim Chandra’s response to the challenge of the West was 
essentially intellectual. His efforts to salvage the spiritual (not 
in the vulgar sense of the term) resources of society was not un¬ 
accompanied by empirical investigation of them. It might be 
said that his efforts were directed toward fashioning the present, 
within the framework of rational scientific thought with materials 
collected from the past. He was particularly out of patience 
with the West's inclination to sit in judgment on ancient societies 
in terms of its current concepts and values. 

His contribution to the reassessment of India’s cultural heri¬ 
tage was unique in the sense that he added a new dimension to 
the post-1857 scene that was enlivened with the emergence of a 
feeiing of nationalism. Truth to say, his “melodious yet fervent 
proclamations of patriotic spirit might stand as the beginning of 
Bengali nationalism.” 12 Not a mere chance it was that Gooroo- 
dass made definitive reference in Abused India Vindicated to the 
term nation while speaking about the people of India. Of course 
there would not be much scope for*controversy should it be sug¬ 
gested that Bankim Chandra’s conception of nationalism was 
closely identified with the Hindu segment of society. 
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Gooroodass’s close association with Bankim Chandra had a 
lasting effect on him. That is not to ignore the substantial areas 
of disagreement in their views on life. Still, many of Gooroo- 
dass's sociocultural ideas did reflect an influence that radiated 
from Bankim Chandra. We might refer to his homage to Ban¬ 
kim Chandra on the occasion ol his first death anniversary to get 
an idea of what he thought of the man. Unaccustomed as he was 
to using effusive language, his evaluation of Bankim Chandra and 
his place in society could be taken at its face value : “The lan¬ 
guage and style... moulded by Bankim Chandra have been the 
language and style of educated Bengali whether in writing or in 
conversation or in public speaking, wherever Bengali is adopted 
as the medium of communication. Whilst fully acknowledging 
therefore the claims of Rammohun Roy, Akshoy Kumar Dutta, 
lswar Chandra Vidyasagar or other eminent writers we may with 
perfect truth assert that Bankim Chandra was the greatest of the 
makers of modem Bengali... The influence he has exercised 
upon the language and literature of Bengal and through them 
upon the Bengali mind is simply immense." u 

Berhampore did not disappoint Gooroodass. Financially and 
otherwise he pushed his way and the outlook for the morrow was 
bright. He had every reason not to leave Berhampore, anyway 
not so early. But he had promised his mother that he would 
not stay away from Calcutta a day longer than necessary tor him 
to save enough for the family to subsist on the income from it. 
Now that he was in a position to do so he took the plunge, giving 
up the teaching job and a lucrative practice in the Berhampore 
court. 

He came back to Calcutta in 1872. At that time it hardly 
deserved to be called a city. That is, if one’s concept of a city 
did not vary greatly with that of Aristotle : “men come together 
in cities in order to live; they remain together in order to live 
the good life." Calcutta was not meant to be a city, let alone 
a “city of palaces" as some witless-Englishmen fondly called it. 
Still, it was an interesting place that had come to be recognised 
as the intellectual and commercial metropolis of India where 
fortune would not be averse to smiling on the courageous and the 
enterprising. And Gooroodass lacked neither courage nor enter¬ 
prise. He took to the practice of law in the High Court as a 
duck to water. 
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The High Court in those days was quite an. important insti¬ 
tution, its routine functions apart. Toward it gravitated the pick 
of the region's intelligentsia. Not without reason. Even at that 
time Calcutta University was producing degree holders far too 
rapidly for the employment market to absorb. Employment op¬ 
portunities were not only limited but also unremunerative on most 
cases. With the exception of a few openings without attractive 
emoluments, that the city offered the university’s relatively bright 
products, the employment market was extremely dull and un¬ 
rewarding. For the ambitious and the man of relatively indepen¬ 
dent spirit and character, all roads led to the High Court. The 
successful man in the profession of law would in the natural 
course of events have a place for himself in society. In the pre¬ 
valent conditions of life, society looked for leadership from him 
and, to an extent, from the teacher. No wonder the lawyer 
eventually had the privilege of providing leadership to the na¬ 
tion’s struggle for freedom. Whether or not this was desirable 
is another matter. 

The Calcutta High Court, which replaced the .Supreme Court 
of Calcutta, was established by charter in 1862. The personal 
laws of Hindus and Muslims had not yet been codified. These 
laws, unlike the common law in England, were spread over differ¬ 
ent religious texts. When Gooroodass joined the High Court Bar 
it was not numerically large but had quite a number of brilliant 
members. Some of them later became the pacemakers of society. 
For instance, Ramesh Chandra Mitra (he acted later as Chief 
Justice), Chandrnmadhab Ghosh and Sarada Charan Mitra (both 
were subsequently elevated to the Bench), Sreenath Das, Mohi- 
nimohan Roy, Bhabani Charan Dutt, Rashbehari Ghose and Hem 
Chandra Banerjee. The last named was known more for his 
poetic talent than his brilliance as a lawyer. T o these men Goo¬ 
roodass was no stranger. Some of them had been his colleagues 
at Berhampore. It was Rashbehari who often urged him to prac¬ 
tice in Calcutta. With Hem Chandra his relations were on a 
different footing. The two men shared each other’s ideas, parti¬ 
cularly those relating to Bengali literature. It was not surprising 
that Gooroodass should come to the aid of the poet when mis¬ 
fortune struck him. 

Physical ailment, particularly loss of eyesight, obliged Hem 
*Chandra to give up prematurely his law practice in the High 
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Court. He was thus placed in reduced circumstances. A great 
admirer of the poet, Gooroodass readily extended a helping hand 
to him. That Gooroodass gave him monetary assistance now 
and again could be easily seen from some of the letters that Hem 
Chandra wrote to him. One such letter written on 19 December 
1900 said : “I beg you to accept my sincere thanks for your 
kindness and sympathy. ] pray God to bestow on you all his 
blessings.” When it was proposed that the Bengal Government 
should help the poet, the Director of Public Instruction, Alex 
Pedler (afterwards .Sir) wrote to Gooroodass, on 5 November 
1899, soliciting his opinion on the matter : “You are probably 
well acquainted with the works of Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee, 
late Senior Government Pleader of the High Court. He is stated 
to be a Bengali poet of great merit and to be now blind and in 
straitened circumstances. Do you consider his service to litera¬ 
ture have been sufficiently great to justify Government in depart¬ 
ing from its usual rule and to take into consideration the possi¬ 
bility of conferring some pecuniary recompense on his for his 
work ?” 

Jn reply, Gooroodass stated : “Babu Hem Chandra Banerjee 
is considered the greatest living poet of Bengal. His poetry is of 
a very high order of merit. .. and it has enriched our literature 
with some of the noblest products of Eastern and Western cul¬ 
ture. Considering his eminent services to literature and consi¬ 
dering the physical affliction which he, like England’s great epic 
poet, is suffering from and which has compelled him to retire 
from his profession, it would be a most gracious act on the part 
of Government to confer on him sonic pecuniary recompense, 
and one that will be highly appreciated and gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged by the whole country.” 

It did not take Gooroodass long to establish himself as one 
of the leading members of the Bar. The volume of his practice 
greatly increased and this meant both money and recognition. He 
delved deeply into every aspect of law, adding a new dimension 
to the concept of historical jurisprudence which eminent jurists 
like Henry Maine, Pollock and Maitland had introduced in the 
second half of the 19th century. At that time, India’s legal his¬ 
tory was in the making and Gooroodass stood in the forefront 
of those who generously contributed to it. He was one of the 
pioneers who facilitated the process of making laws in the country. 
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A country’s Idw in a way reflect the life of its people. And 
Gooroodass’s conception of law and justice finds reasonable ex¬ 
pression in his speeches, writings and judgments. If fiis Tagore 
Law lectures (more about which later) provided a lucid exposi¬ 
tion of his thinking on and grasp of Hindu law his dissertation 
“Moral Aspects of Legal Profession” 15 delineated his views on 
the ethics and morality of the profession and practice of law. 
These were logically formulated, and he pulled no punches in 
expressing them. 

As the Statesman, Calcutta’s leading English daily, put it, 
“the lecture on the moral aspects of the study of law by Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Gooroodass Banerjec ... contains much that may be pro¬ 
fitably studied by others than lawyers; for the high degree of 
conduct he lays down is based on principles which are applicable 
to all walks of life. While the view the lecturer takes of the 
functions and obligations of his profession is a lofty one, the 
advice he gives young lawyers is thoroughly practical.” 10 And 
Ashutosh Chaudhuri (1860-1924), who subsequently became a 
judge, was knighted and played an important role in the National 
Council of Education movement, wrote to him on 23 December 
1890 to say that “the lecture was highly instructive and is sure 
to do our younger members in the profession a great deal of good. 
May I suggest that it should be printed so as to be readily ac¬ 
cessible to all.” 

But law could not possibly confine Gooroodass within its 
narrow domain. The views he had expressed in Abused India 
Vindicated had sharpened in the years since. For a while the 
pressure of professional obligations and of getting himself settled 
in Calcutta left him with little time to pursue his other interests. 
Before long, however, he merged with mainstream of sociopoliti¬ 
cal activities. What he saw when he examined his surroundings 
was not quite gladdening. He could well perceive that every¬ 
thing was not as shipshape as the powers that be would have 
the people believe. 

No sensitive Indian could persuade himself to imagine that 
society had never had it so good, that British rule had given it 
what none else did in recent times—peace, stability and progress. 
Much grounding in abstruse political theories was not required 
to grasp that imperialism had its own logic, and this would not 
necessarily uphold the views the other side might subscribe to. 
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There is no reason to believe that Gooroodass was ignorant of 
this. On his own admission he “was a member of several poli¬ 
tical associations when practising as a vakil of the High Court,” 
but he “gave up all connexion with politics since I accepted office 
as a judge of that court.” 17 

The most striking feature of society at that point was its 
atomisation. For the country, the status the rulers had deter¬ 
mined was that of a supplier ot cheap labour and raw materials 
for the “higher civilisation” of the West. There was protest 
against this, but the protesters were not all knights in shining 
armour. Their thinking was not in either-or terms, and their 
understanding of the Raj was not radically different from that of 
the men who set the pace of life in the earlier decades of the 
country. They could however see that Britain’s understanding 
of India and its past was casual, to put it mildly. It was also 
not beyond their comprehension that Britain had as a matter of 
policy opted to keep India in a frame of antiquated agrarian 
social organization with the village as its basic unit. 

Not many Indians could escape noticing, unless otherwise 
motivated, that the conditions of life were far more oppressive 
than apologists of the Raj might suggest. The protester desired 
reforms, but they were not of the kind that in the given context 
would amount to asking for the moon. His demand was modest; 
the tools he used consisted of petitions and memorials. The 
intelligent Indian had drawn the conclusion that unqualified re¬ 
liance on the supposed British sense of fairplay would not be 
enough to rehabilitate him in his own land. 

It was not surprising therefore that his almost “infantile 
enthusiasm for all things European” started to wear off and “a 
mood of critical appraisal” 1 " set in instead. In this connexion 
what the National Paper of Calcutta observed on 7 August 1872 
was significant: “The tide of denationalisation has sustained an 
ebb. A happy reaction has taken place in native feelings. People 
have begun to disbelieve in the theory that for a nations pro¬ 
gress they have simply to learn the art of borrowing. They have 
firmly begun to believe in the doctrine that, to secure everlasting 
good to themselves, they should have a basis of their own.” 19 
It was implicit in the human situation itself that Gooroodass 
could not enjoy being left alone to devote all his energy and 
time to the legal profession. Right before his eyes, the world 
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of yesterday was assailed with disturbing questions, its stratified' 
enclosures intruded upon by men who could not be persuaded 
that society had got what it deserved, socioeconomically and 
politically. 

The search for new ideas and values that might sustain to¬ 
morrow’s social organisation was on, today’s being found wanting 
in what could withstand the pressure that was building up, both 
internal and external. Somewhere along the line, the scares had 
been removed from the observant Indian’s eyes. It was there tor 
him to see that one and a half centuries' British rule had achieved 
little that could compensate for the sufferings and denials the peo¬ 
ple were subjected to. This was an exasperating situation the way 
out of which appeared forbidding. Gooroodass responded to the 
call of politics. A free translation of what he said (in Bengali) 
regarding this while speaking at a meeting held at the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad to mourn the death of Sisir Kumar Ghosh-" 
would be in order here : “1 was a party to his [Sisir Kumar’s,] 

political activities in my early days.”- 1 

As for Sisir Kumar’s political ideas, let Gooroodass explain : 
“As a prominent political leader Sisir Kumar’s great merit lay 
in his being the first to perceive that the real political progress of 
the country consisted in the masses becoming awakened to a due 
sense of their political rights and duties... He felt for all but 
most for those who wanted his sympathy more. His democratic 
leaning was not the result of any illwill toward the aristocracy but 
was the outcome of enthusiastic goodwill for the masses.. . upon 
certain political questions his views differed from those of his con¬ 
temporaries, but that was perhaps because he was much in ad¬ 
vance of his time and saw a forecast of the future of which others 
had not yet caught any glimpse. 

As Bipinchandra Pal- 3 put it years after the death of Gooroo¬ 
dass, “before his translation to the Bench, Sir Gooroodass had 
been closely associated with our national politics also. He was 
one of the prominent leaders in Bengal of the Indian National 
Congress in the earlier years of its life; and though he could not 
publicly participate in its activities afterwards, his interest in 
politics was not less keen than those of the most active of our 
politicians.”- 1 

That was the period of associative politics which commenced 
with the establishment of the Landholders’ Society in Calcutta in 
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1838. Gooroodass was elected a member of the first executive 
committee of the Indian Association, formally established in 
Calcutta on 26 July 1876. From the formation of this society, 
which ‘‘represented the first attempt at organising modem poli¬ 
tical association claiming to speak on behalf of a particular 
interest throughout British India,” 23 through the Bengal British 
India Society in 1843 and the British Indian Association in 1851 
to the Indian Association in 1876 barely four decades had elapsed. 
But in terms of sociopolitical changes the country seem to have 
covered quite some distance. Over the years, there had been deve¬ 
lopments which worried the leaders of society, particularly the 
small English educated segment. The British Indian Association 
could be said to be “the first united front of the politically 
minded educated Indians,”• ! ‘ , but the developments following 1857 
created a situation that was much too demanding for it to rise to. 

In essence, it remained a tool of the landed aristocracy. Des¬ 
pite the close association with it of many competent men, among 
them Raja Radhakanta Deb. Raja Pratap Chandra Singh (1826- 
1866), Joykissen Mookerjee (1808-1888), Ramgopal Ghose 
(1805-1868), Prasannakumar Tagore (1801-1868), Digambar 
Mitra (1817-1873), Joytindra Mohan Tagore (1831-1908), 
Kristodas Pal, Rajendralal Mitra, Sisir Kumar Ghosh and 
Ramanath Tagore (1801-1877), the association was even¬ 
tually found too sectarian and lackadaisical to respond 
to the aspirations of Bengal’s middle class. By the 1870s 
it was deeply embroiled in factional rivalry, Sisir Kumar, 
editor of Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta’s only bilingual 
weekly then, being its most inveterate critic. 

Affairs came to a head in 1875 over the government’s pro¬ 
posed reorganisation of the Calcutta Municipality. While Sisir 
Kumar and his friends urged for the introduction of “the elec¬ 
tive principles in the constitution of the Calcutta Municipality,” 
the British Indian Association was “not very enthusiastic about 
it and pleaded practical difficulties.” 27 Sir Richard Temple, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, added fuel to the fire. An impres¬ 
sion had gained currency that the association had his ear, and 
to counteract this he established a dialogue with Sisir Kumar, 
“who was a fierce and outspoken critic of British rule in India.” 
Sisir Kumar, having “privately secured from Temple an assurance 
that the latter would be willing to concede, at least partially, the 
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elective principle in the constitution of the Calcutta Municipality, 
provided a representation to that end was made to him on be¬ 
half of the local populace”,- 8 put his hand to the ploygh. One 
thing led to another, resulting in a split in the ranks of the asso¬ 
ciation and the establishment of the Indian League in September 
1875. Gooroodas joined the Indian League, a brainchild of Sisir 
Kumar which aspired “to stimulate the sense of nationalism 
amongst the people.”- 9 

The Indian League, which “thrilled to life the dead bones 
of the Calcutta public,” 30 had in its fold some of the most acute 
minds of the times, such as Sambhu Chandra Mukherji, 31 Nabogo- 
pal Mitra, 3 -’ Ananda Mohan Bose, 33 Rashbehari Ghosc, Krishna 
Mohan Bancrjee, 1 Kamalkrishna Deb, 3j Surendranath Bancrjea, 3 " 
Monomohun Ghosh and Narcndranalh Sen."* Jt also “did useful 
work.” 38 But all this was not enough to insulate it from infight¬ 
ing or to ensure its survival for even one full year. The Indian 
League fell apart only to pave the way for the emergence of the 
Indian Association. 

The Indian Association was formally established in order 
that it might address itself to : “(1) The creation of a strong 
body of public opinion in the country; (2) the unification of the 
Indian races and peoples upon the basis of common political inte¬ 
rests and aspirations; (3) the promotion of friendly feeling bet¬ 
ween Hindus and Muhammadans and, lastly, (4) the inclusion 
of the masses in the great public movements of the day” 33 With 
Monomohun Ghosh and Ananda Mohan Bose as chairman and 
secretary respectively, the executive committee included Suren¬ 
dranath Banerjea, Nagendranath Chatterji, Shivnath Sastri, 
Dwarkanath Ganguli, Chandranath Bose, Sarada Charan Mitra, 
Nabagopal Mitra, Rajnarayan Bose, Surya Kumar Sarbhadhi- 
kary, Prosad Das Mallik, Bholanath Chandra, Mir Mohamed 
Ali and Gooroodass Bancrjee. 40 That Bengali society was in 
need of such an organisation was aptly reflected in the message 
Bankim Chandra sent to the organizers : “At last, I hope, an 
association is going to be established which will be able to speak 
and move sufficiently on behalf of the Indian public. 41 

If that was the reaction of the moment decades later, when 
all passion and fury had been spent and a relatively unbiased ap¬ 
preciation of the whole thing was possible, the eminent historian 
Jadunath Sarkar (1870-1958), summed it up in these words : 
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“Today an old man of 82 remembers the feelings of wonder and 
hope which the foundation of the Indian Association aroused 
among his elders .... let us not forget that with this association 
true democracy entered British India ... No longer was Indian 
life and thought to be guided by mere landowners, the heirs of 
hoarded wealth, but by men who had risen from the ranks, the 
new aristocracy of the intelligentsia, who worked their term in 
raising the people.’ 51 - It would be well to remember that this was 
the period ol politics of memorials and petitions. Those who 
shaped the community’s political life wanted change, but they 
made it absolutely clear that there must be no sudden break with 
the British. The focus of attention was on such political activi¬ 
ties as would on the one hand generate a climate of political 
awareness in society and, on the other pressure the Ra] to give 
concessions that might facilitate a graduated advance towards 
self-rule. 

Gooroodass was in the thick of the activities of the Indian 
Association. The immediate issues which engaged its attention, 
apart from expanding its scope in other parts of the country, were 
recruitment to the civil service and the Language Press Act. At 
a public meeting the association convened on 24 March 1877, it 
was decided to take up in right earnest the problem arising from 
the government's decision to reduce the upper age limit from 21 
to 19 years for the open competitive civil service examination. 
This issue around the emerging middle class in Bengal and else¬ 
where. The meeting resolved to petition the British Parliament 
to “raise the maximum limit of age to 22 years as was recom¬ 
mended by Lord Northbrook, the then Governor-General of India 
and other eminent authorities.” It was also decided that “the 
following gentlemen be appointed to form a committee for the 
purpose of drawing up and forwaroing a memorial to Parlia¬ 
ment, embodying the substance of the resolution adopted at this 
meeting: (1) The Hon’ble Maharaja Narendra Krishna Baha¬ 
dur, (2) Rajendralal Mitra, (3) The Hon'ble Kristodas Pal, (4) 
The Hon’ble Nawab Mir Mohammad Ali, (5) Keshab Chandra 
Sen, (6) Dr. Mahendralal Sircar, (7) Monomohun Ghosh, (8) 
Chandranath Bose, (9) Gooroodass Banerjee, and (10) Ananda 
Mohan Bose.” 

Also, the meeting resolved to “organise a national move¬ 
ment in connexion with the civil service question.” To translate 
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this into action, the association empowered Surendranath “to 
carry on the work of agitation in northern India.” 43 And Suren- 
clranath’s visit to North India might be described as “the first at¬ 
tempt of its kind to unite English-educated Indians from different 
provinces on a common political issue.” 14 For understandable 
reasons, this particular issue stung the middle class to the quick. 
The Indian Civil Service, was the most coveted of all the avail¬ 
able avenues of employment, and it was feared that lowering of 
the age limit would adversely affect Indian competitors. Over 
the years, educated Indians had undergone the frustrating experi¬ 
ence that better paid government jobs were the exclusive pre¬ 
serve of Britons. Gooroodass had publicly referred to this in 
Berhampore in 1870. As he put it, Indians “may fairly claim 
that a larger share of preferments than what they now have, their 
appointment to posts of honour and emoluments ought to form a 
rule and not mere exceptions as hitherto it has been.” 45 It should 
also be mentioned that there were Britons who appreciated the 
Indian point of view. None other than the Calcutta Statesman , 
the Briton’s most prestigious daily published at that time east of 
Suez, observed in an editorial that “if the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion were wisely advised, we think that instead of agitating for 
any change in the competitive system more favourable—that is to- 
any more just—to native youth, they would steadily publish at 
intervals a list of all the superior appointments held by English¬ 
men in India, and those by their own countrymen. What the pre¬ 
sent figures are we do not know, but five or six years ago there 
were 15 native gentlemen in the whole country drawing an 
income of Rs. 1.000 and upwards from the state; and but four 
altogether who were drawing Rs. 1,100 and upwards, thus out 
of nearly 200 millions were thought worthy of being paid Rs. 
1,100 a month; and about one in every 18 millions Rs. 1,000 
to Rs. 1,100. There are probably not less, meanwhile, than 
1,000 Englishmen in the country drawing Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 
20,000 a month; and we are never weary of talking of 
the beneficence of our rule, and ready on all occasions to 
reproach the people for their ingratitude. Why -are there not dis¬ 
trict judges, we ask, in India selected from the ranks of native 
gentlemen? There are probably 300 of these judgeships in all 
in the country, and not one single native we believe is there 
amongst them. The men who are answerable for this state of 
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things are the men who sit at the Council Board with Lord 
Lytton, and who are holding prayer meetings for the conversion 
of the people, and professing to be full of philanthropy towards 
them. The selfishness of it all is surpassing... It is this exclu¬ 
sion of the people from all positions of emoluments that makes 
them discontented with our rule... Can we meet men like Ra- 
jcndralal Mitra, or Kristodas Pal, or Mahendralal Sircar in so¬ 
ciety and not feel the deep and cruel wrong we are doing them 
and their countrymen. It is our own conduct that fills the 
country with disaffection, the legitimate aspirations of the peo¬ 
ple have stifled under thick cloud.” 1 '* 

Some of the other relatively important issues that agitated 
the Indian Association were the Vernacular Press Act, Licence 
Act and Arms Act enacted in 1878. The Vernacular Press 
Act was a piece of mischievous legislation which sought to draw 
a sharp line between the English-language and vernacular press. 
The Raj was convinced that the language press in India, parti¬ 
cularly in Bengal, was “disloyal.” Efforts to tame the press 
“having proved futile, the Supreme Council of India under the 
pressure of the Viceroy and Governor-General Lord Lytton 47 
passed in one sitting on 14 March 1878 the Vernacular Press 
Act as an ‘emergency measure’ ”. The Act gave the executive 
unfettered power to control the press. 

The Indian Association strongly reacted to this act, but its 
sentiments were not shared eqully by all. The government’s insi¬ 
nuation that the vernacular press was “disaffected and disloyal” 
apparently discouraged “some of the leading persons, societies 
and associations from joining the agitation against this act.” So 
much so that Joytindra Mohan Tagore, spokesman of the British 
Indian Association, “far from raising a voice of protest against 
the measure in the Supreme Council, lent his weighty support to 
it. .. Even many friends of Surendranath Banerjee and Ananda 
Mohan Bose, as well as an influential section of the Calcutta 
Bar”, advised the Indian Association against “aqy public protest 
in the face of such a stiff official attitude.” 

That could not, however, dissuade the association from - 
availing itself of this opportunity “to rouse the people to a sense 
of nationality.” 4 ® At a largely attended public meeting in the 
Town Hall on 17 April 1878, chaired by Krishna Mohan Baner- 
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jee, the association deeply regretted the government’s decision 
to place the Vernacular Press Act on the statute book. The 
association was of the opinion that the act was not only a de¬ 
nial of the freedom of the Press, that was “one of the greatest 
... of the manifold blessings which have been conferred by the 
English nation and the English government on the people of 
this country”, but also “calculated... to produce the very evils 
of popular discontent and dissatisfaction which it is intended to 
prevent.” 

In the circumstances, the association decided to form a. 
committee to “frame a memorial... for presentation to the House 
of Commons, to obtain signatures thereto, and to take such other 
steps as may be deemed necessary for transmitting it to Parlia¬ 
ment, and also to publish in English, translation in extenso of 
those articles in the vernacular papers on which the Vernacular 
Press Act is supposed to be founded, and to take such other 
measures as may be thought advisable for the purpose of laying 
before the English public a correct representation of the state and 
character of the vernacular press.” 11 ’ 

With Ananda Mohan Bose as secretary, the committee in¬ 
cluded some of the society’s most well known representatives : 
Krishna Mohan Banerjce, Tarak Nath Palit, Chandramadhab 
Ghosh, K. S. MacDonald, Dwijendranath Tagore, Jogesh Chandra 
Dutt, Rashbehari Ghose, Bhairab Chandra Bancrjee, Probodh 
Chandra Mullick, Nityalal Mullick, Jagannath Khanna, Nabogopal 
Mitra, Kallynath Mitra, Ganesh Chandra Chandra and Gooroo- 
dass. The memorial the committee had drafted was finally ap¬ 
proved and forwarded to William E. Gladstone (1809-1898), 
Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons. In July 
1878, Gladstone moved a disapproving resolution on the act in 
Parliament. This, not unexpectedly, was lost. Gladstone’s 
espousal of this cause was a matter of not a little satisfaction to 
the association, and it gratefully expressed its feelings at a pub¬ 
lic meeting on 6 September 1878, at the Town Hall. 

These developments have been retraced in some detail to 
present a relatively comprehensive view of the state of affairs in 
Calcutta at that time. In the prevailing Victorian sociopoliticar 
climate, the operative word was moderation. No matter how 
deeply the association might be agitated about certain issues, the 
emerging middle class, Hindu to be sure (a Muslim middle class. 
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had still to appear in the scene for a variety of reasons), had 
not lost faith in British justice as yet. The basic urge of the 
middle class was to get a larger share of posts in the public ser¬ 
vices, the recognition that the rajas and the zamindars were not 
the only representatives of society, some reforms in the admi¬ 
nistrative system and, as Surendranath put it, “association of the 
people in a partial and modified form in the Government of the 
country.” 50 

Romesh Chandra Mitra presumably knew what he was talk¬ 
ing about when he said, as chairman of the reception committee 
of the 1896 Calcutta session of the Indian National Congress, 
that “the educated community represented the brain and cons¬ 
cience of the country, and were the legitimate spokesmen of the 
illiterate masses, the natural custodians of their interests.” 51 The 
argument probably would not be stretched too far if it is said that 
the Indians who bestrode this part of the world in the late 19th 
century were rebels, Gooroodass not excluded. But they were 
rebels within limits. The message they wanted to convey was, in 
the words of Gopal Krishna Gokhale, that “our loyalty is our 
only claim on England for sympathetic, progressive, enlightened 
rule. I feared thal if our character of loyalty was lost, our best 
national interests would be injured beyond repair.” 5 - There were 
exceptions, but their number was small and some more time had 
to pass before they could gain a hearing. 

Until he was appointed a judge of the Calcutta High Court, 
Gooroodass continued taking an active part in the affairs of the 
Indian Association. He remained all through on its executive 
committee, and was elected one of its vice-presidents in 1887. 
The Indian Association faced a crisis of sorts in 1883, parti¬ 
cularly in connexion with the Tlbort Bill, so called after Sir 
Courtney Ilbert, Law Member of the Viceroy’s Council. At the 
instance of Lord Ripon (George Frederick Samuel Robinson, 
second Earl and first Marquis of Ripon 1827-1909), the “libe¬ 
ral” Viceroy of India (1880-1884), Ilbert had drafted a bill to 
amend the Criminal Procedure Code. Much to the resentment 
of Indians, official as well as non-official, the code did not allow 
Europeans charged with criminal offences in rural areas to be 
tried by Indian members of the judiciary. Ilbert’s proposed bill 
sought to rectify this, but most Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
strongly opposed this move. They campaigned against the bill 
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and “even the high officials, including Sir Augustus Rivers 
Thompson, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (1882-1887), and 
some of the High Court judges, took part openly m this.” 5 " 
Indians, not unsurprisingly, were all m praise of Ripon’s move. 

While agitation for and against the bill was on, the Calcutta 
High Court convicted Surendranath, 53 despite his having ten¬ 
dered an apology, on a contempt of court charge and sentenced 
him to two months’ imprisonment. Ramesh Chandra Mitra, a 
member of the full bench ot judges which determined the case, 
“gave a dissenting judgement.” The Indian Association reacted 
strongly to his conviction. It protested, held public meetings, 
petitioned Ripon and decided that “a national fund should be 
raised with a view to secure the political advancement of the 
country by means of constitutional agitation in India and Eng¬ 
land and by other legitimate means; and that the other provinces 
be invited to join in the movement.” 54 To receive donations to 
the national fund, the association authorised the Reverend 
Krishna Mohan Banerjee, Norendranath Sen, Mahesh Chandra 
Choudhuri, Ananda Mohan Bose, Indra Chandra Singh, Harbans 
Sahai, Surendranath Banerjea and Gooroodass to act as trustees. 

To make the most of the prevalent situation the Indian 
association decided to hold a “national conference” on 28 
through 30 December 1883. Chaired by Ramtanu Lahiri, 55 the 
Conference was quite representative, thanks not a little to the 
officially sponsored international exhibition Calcutta hosted about 
that time. Some of those who came from various parts of the 
country to attend the exhibition also participated in it. They 
came from places as far apart as Mymensingh and Madras (now 
Tamil Nadu). Wilfred Scawen Blunt (1840-1922), a liberal 
member of Parliament, who was in India at that time and atten¬ 
ded ihe conference, observed : “At 12, I went to the first meet¬ 
ing of the National Conference, a really important occasion, as 
there were delegates from most of the great towns .... The dis¬ 
cussion began with a scheme for sending boys to France for indus¬ 
trial education but the real feature of the meeting was an attack 
on the covenanted civil service by Surendranath Banerjea ... I 
was asked to speak, but declined, as I don’t wish to make any 
public expression of opinion till my journey is over... I was the 
only European there and am very glad to have been present, at so 
important an event.” 50 * 
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The second National Conference on 25 through 27 Decem¬ 
ber 1885, was the highwater mark in the affairs of the associa¬ 
tion. For the time being, the Indian Association and the British 
Indian Association decided to bury the hatchet and joined forces 
with the National Mahomedan Association to stage a grand rally 
in Calcutta. The Conference was held at the premises of the 
British Indian Association had “was attended by delegates from 
different parts of the country. Among those present, we noticed: 
His Highness the Maharaja of Darbhanga, the Hon’ble Rao 
Saheb Viswanath Narain Mandlick 57 ... the Hon’ble Peary Mo¬ 
han Mukherjcc,' 8 Mr. H. J. $. Cotton, Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, 
Kalimohan Dass, Gooroodass Banerjee, Mahesh Chandra Chow- 
dhurv, the delegates from Pabna, Faridpur, Kanaipur, Burdwan, 
Chinsura, Baidyabati, Taki, Katdah, Krishnanagore, N.W. Pro¬ 
vinces, Orissa People’s Association, Barrh Indian Association 
and other public bodies. The chair was taken by Durga Charan 
Law. .. [who] then called upon Surendranath Banerjee to open 
the discussion. . . Surendranath suggested the reconstitution of 
the Council.” 59 

Speaking on the points Surendranath had mooted, Gooroo¬ 
dass observed : “The question put by Babu Surendranath Bancr- 
jea is whether the time has not arrived for taking up the ques¬ 
tion of reconstituting the Legislative Council on a popular basis. 
As far as one can judge of the state of public feeling on this 
question both from the writings of public journalists and the 
views which have been expressed by several delegates of several 
associations in Bengal and as one can judge of the feeling on 
the subject of others who are expected to know better, as we 
learn from the expression of opinion that has fallen from the 
distinguished Englishman (Mr. H. J. S. Cotton) who has joined 
the meeting on this occasion, there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that the answer we ought to give to the question is an affirma¬ 
tive answer ... 1 do not think anyone would, at the present day, 
question the correctness of the premises that the government of 
the country exists for the benefit of the governed and in so far as 
that is concerned it is a clear and undoubted proposition that the 
persons whose benefits we are seeking are the persons to tell us 
what would benefit them most. 

“It cannot be pretended... that the time has not arrived 
lor taking action in the matter of the improvement of the cons- 
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titution of the Legislative Councils, that it would not be expedient 
for the government to improve the existing constitution of the 
Legislative Councils and to increase the number of ntmofficial 
members representing important sections of the community ... 
I think we are all agreed that the matter should be taken in hand 
and that the line of action should be to ask the government to 
reconstitute the Legislative Councils by enlarging the number 
of nonofficial members and giving it an elective and representa¬ 
tive character.”" 0 

The conference eventually recorded that “the question of 
the reconstitution of die Legislative Councils is one of the utmost 
importance” and decided to appoint a committee consisting of 
“the following gentlemen, with power to add to their number, to 
consider what steps should be taken to bring about a satisfactory 
settlement of this question : H. H. the Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore, Maharaja Narendra 
Krishna Bahadur, Babu Durga C'haran Law, Dr. Rajendralal 
Mitra,' 51 Raja Puma Chandra Singh Bahadur, the Hon’ble Peary 
Mohan Mukherjec, Babu Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, Babu 
Mahesh Chandra Chowdhury, Dr. Gooroodass Banerjee, Dr. 
Trailakya Nath. Mitra, Mr. Anandu Mohan Bose, Babus Dwar- 
kanath Ganguli, Ashutosh Biswas, Heramba Chandra Moitra, 
Parbatty Sankar Roy, Raja Yatindra Nath Chowdhury and 
Surendranath Banerjea.” - 

Another issue the conference spiritedly debated was the 
Arms Act of 1878 Lytton had placed on the statute book. On 
the second day of the conference, over which Joykisscn Mukhcr- 
jee presided, three issues were taken up for discussion—the Arms 
Act, Retrenchment of Expenditure, and the civil service affair. 
Opening the debate on the Arms Act, Asutosh Biswas said it 
was a mischievous and discriminating item of legislation which 
“disarmed the Indians, the real children of the soil, but allowed 
non-Indians to possess arms at their sweet will. Delegates from 
Meerut, Assam and from the interior parts of Bengal all re¬ 
ferred to the helplessness of their countrymen as a result of 
the stringent application of the act.”' !:> They demanded its 
repeal. 

Opinions differed on the question of the Arms Act. Some* 
participants referred not to discuss the subject |nd thus spare- 
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the government the discomfort and embarrassment of a dis¬ 
cussion. The majority of delegates were however in no accom¬ 
modating mood . They wanted the problem to be dissected,, 
discussed and resolved to their satisfaction. Rebutting the ob¬ 
jection of a delegate from Faridpur (now in Bangladesh) Gooroo- 
dass said that “the Arms Act was a blot on the statute book.”" 1 
As for “the merits of the question ’, he observed, “I do not think 
it necessary to take up time. A very concise statement on the 
subject from every possible point has been put before the confer¬ 
ence by Babu Asutosh Biswas and other speakers, who have added 
very valuable testimony derived from personal experience of the 
real necessities of the case. Many gentlemen from the interior 
and outskirts of the Bengal province have borne testimony to the 
absolute necessity of allowing the people in those parts of the 
country to use firearms. 

“There is, however, a point of view which has not been 
brought to notice ... the Arms Act may have another bad effect, 
though it may be indirect and remote .. . [it] presupposes a want 
of confidence, on the part of the government in the loyalty of its 
subjects which 1 need hardly say is absolutely needless, but this 
needless distrust... gives rise to vain hopes and false calculations 
on the part of unscrupulous neighbours .. . On the one hand there 
is no evil to be guarded against, whilst on the other, there is a 
possible evil. I have no doubt that the government will at once 
see the propriety of altering the objectionable provisions of the act. 
Then there is another point which concerns us more than the 
government, viz., the invidious distinction made in the rules 
which have been passed pursuant to the provisions of the act. 
The distinction between the native Indian subjects of Her Ma¬ 
jesty and European and Eurasians... For these reasons, in 
addition to those which have been put before you to other 
speakers, I think we should lose no time to agitate on the sub¬ 
ject. Then comes the question how to agitate ? 1 am not pre¬ 
pared to go up for the wholesale repeal of the act; that would 
be inconsistent with moderation on our part and inconsistent 
with true prudence. The government ought certainly to be ac¬ 
corded the privilege of regulating the manufacture and the im¬ 
port and export of arms and ammunition. It is only as regards 
the use and the possession of arms that 1 think it desirable to* 
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go up to the government for the repeal of the provisions of the 
act.”" 5 

That was not an exercise to set the Thames on -fire. The 
message Gooroodass desired to convey was couched in temperate 
language. He did not sail under false colours. He was a 
moderate, but not in the vulgarised sense of the term, and he 
left none guessing about it then or at any time later. A point 
of clarification may be allowed here. Considering that fixing the 
labels of “moderate” and “extremist” on men and events in the 
period under study has been attended with a cetrain semantic 
confusion, a pertinent question would be : Where should the 
line be drawn between the two ? For answer, a concrete ins¬ 
tance might be more helpful than an essay in the abstract. 

Let us recall what Bipin Chandra Pal, commonly identified 
as one of the late 19th and early 20th centuries’ three “extre¬ 
mist” leaders, the other two being Lala Lajpat Rai and Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920), had to say on the Arms Act two 
years later. Seconding the resolution on the act at the Madras 
session of the Indian National Congress in 1887, Bipin Chandra 
said that his “right” to support the resolution “consists in my 
sincere loyalty to the British Government... 1 thank Him for 
having brought the English Government to this country to work 
out our salvation ... I utter the barest truth when I say that l 
am loyal to the British Government. It is not the language of 
dissimulation .. . the love that 1 have for the British Government 
compels me to condemn stiongly the suicidal policy enunciated 
in the Arms Act and to call for its repeal... I find poor cul¬ 
tivators everywhere appealing to government to protect their 
crops from the ravages of wild beasts feel themselves strong in 
the loyalty of their subjects... the Russian war party set con¬ 
siderable store by the supposed disaffection and disloyalty of the 
Indian people. And if ever Russia makes bold to invade India, 
the Arms Act, I repeat, will be her chief temptation.”"" 

Subtle nuances apart, the “extremist” Bipin Chandra’s ap¬ 
proach to the subject did not materially differ from that of the 
“moderate” Gooroodass. Whatever that is, the second National 
Conference, which attracted about 200 delegates from various 
parts of the subcontinent was not just a jamboree. For three 
days it held on a national level wide-ranging discussions on 
-various social, economic and political problems apd adopted six 
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resolutions : (1) reconstitution of legislative councils; (2) 

amendment of the Arms Act; (3) civil service issue; (4) sepa¬ 
ration of judicial and executive functions; (5) retrenchment of 
public expenditure; and (6) reconstitution of the police. The 
argument would not be stretched too far if it is said that “the 
programme of the conference was,” to quote Amvika Charan 
Mazumdar, who became president of the Indian National Congress 
in 1916, “practically the same as that of the first Congress.” 67 

By the time the National Conference had almost concluded 
its deliberations on 27 December, news reached that Bombay 
would on the following day witness the birth of what was des¬ 
tined to lead the country to freedom nearly six decades later— 
the Indian National Congress. The National Conference “went 
into a rapturous acclamation, and a message was despatched 
from the Conference welcoming the birth of the long expected 
National Assembly.”"” That was as it should be. All things 
considered, it was the National Conference, more concretely the 
Indian Association, that paved the way for the emergence of 
Congress. There is no denying that the association, as the 
former Indian President V. V. Giri observed in inaugurating its 
centenary celebration on 26 July 1976, “was the first centre 
which aimed at providing a common political platform for all 
Indians.”' 9 

Meanwhile, at the official level, Gooroodass had been offer¬ 
ed an opportunity to apply his energies to a number of public 
issues. In June 1885, he was included in a committee the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal set up “to consider and report on the sub¬ 
ject of amalgamating the town of Calcutta with the urban por¬ 
tions of the suburbs under one system of municipal govern¬ 
ment.” Besides Gooroodass, the committee consisted of H. J. 
Reynolds, H. L. Harrison (Chairman, Calcutta Corporation),. 
A. W. Paul (Magistrate, 24 Parganas) and Kally Nath Mitter. 
In a letter to Gooroodass on 21 June 1885, Paul stated : “I 
need not tell you how highly I should value your services on 
such a work”. Again, he was made an Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate in 1886; he was also elected that same year a Com¬ 
missioner of the Suburban Municipality. And he agreed to serve 
as a member of the District Board, 24 Parganas, which a letter, 
dated 21 October 1886, from the Deputy Magistrate of the 
area would confirm. 
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The committee to determine the boundaries of Calcutta had 
been constituted for a specific purpose. As the resolution re¬ 
corded in this regard by Rivers Thompson, Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal, on 20 June 1885, said : “During the last five 
years—and to a less extent even from an earlier period—the 
attention of Government has been almost continuously occupied 
with a series of important questions arising out of the municipal 
administration of the metropolis. The keen public interest 
which is now evinced in the general health of Calcutta, and the 
energy with which all apparent shortcomings are criticised in the 
local press, have caused attention to be directed towards the 
sanitary condition of the area by which the town is immediately 
surrounded;... in the close vicinity of Calcutta there arc loca¬ 
lities whose condition is a standing disgrace to the metropolis of 
India... The prompt and effectual obliteration of these hotbeds 
of pestilence ... has hitherto proved to be a task beyond the 
powers of the municipal commissioners of the suburbs. 

“The Lieutenant-Governor is satisfied that the true solution 
of these problems ... is to be found in the union of the town 
with the urban portions of the suburbs, under one system of 
municipal government. These and many other points which 
will arise cannot... be adequately considered from all points 
of view, either by the committee appointed by the corporation, 
or even by the corporation itself... the measure can be best 
worked out by a small mixed committee which will consider and 
report on the details, and lay down, for the approval of gov¬ 
ernment, the lines on which the necessary legislation to give 
effect to the amalgamation should proceed ... The committee 
will include among its members the Chairman of the Calcutta 
Corporation ... The Magistrate of the 24-Parganas... Two well 
known non-official gentlemen. Baboo Kally Nath Mitter and Dr. 
Gooroodass Banerjee, who it has been ascertained are willing to 
serve, will be appointed to represent the interests of the public 
resident within the area affected; and the whole will be pre¬ 
sided over by the Hon’ble H. J. Reynolds, CSI, whose name 
is a guarantee of the impartiality, judgment, and thoroughness 
that are requisite for the conduct of so difficult and complex an 
enquiry. The committee will be instructed to enter upon its 
labours at once, and to submit its report as soon as possible, 
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with a view to the introduction of the necessary measure in the 
coming session of the Bengal Legislative Council.” 

Now Rivers Thompson was a rather difficult person to get 
along with. The city middle class did not feel particularly en¬ 
couraged to take his protestations of good intentions at their 
face value. Gooroodass was aware of this. Still, he accepted 
the offer to serve on the committee, himself being a resident of 
one of the affected municipal areas, in the hope that he might 
thereby be able to render some service to the people concerned. 
The committee submitted its report on 10 December. The re¬ 
port recorded that ‘one of our colleagues [namely, Gooroodass], 
who finds himself unable to concur in our recommendations, has 
recorded a separate minute.” In the minute Gooroodass sub¬ 
mitted, which was appended to the main report, he observed : 
“1 regret that after giving my best attention to the subject, 1 
cannot agree with my learned colleagues on the two main ques¬ 
tions we have to consider : (1) the question of the boundaries 
of the new metropolitan municipality; and (2) the question of 
its constitution.” Also Kally Nath did not concur with the ma¬ 
jority and “added a memo of dissent regarding... the proposal 
to reduce the numerical strength of the town council.” 70 

Of the reasons that prompted Gooroodass to dissent from 
the majority report, two were relatively important and these 
would be evident from the bill, drafted on the basis of the re¬ 
port, that was introduced in the Bengal Legislative Council on 
20 April 1886. Among other things the proposed bill made 
it clear that, following the amalgamation of the urban sectors 
of the suburbs with the town, “the available resources of the 
town would be neither increased nor diminished; the suburbs 
would be assisted to the extent of [Rs.] 3 lakhs, but would have 
to pay themselves also more than they paid previously in taxa¬ 
tion.” On the other hand, “while the bill recognised the full 
freedom of the commissioners in the conduct of the affairs of 
the municipality, it reserved completely the right of interference 
on the part of government, where circumstances demanded inter¬ 
vention; though the area of the municipality was extended, the 
number of commissioners would not be increased.” It was evi¬ 
dent that the proposed municipal reorganisation would extend the 
existing area of Calcutta from about six square miles to nearly 
lli square miles and add about 182,000 people to its popula- 
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tion of about 400,000. But “the municipal revenue of the new 
Calcutta” would increase from about 28 lakhs to only about 
34 lakhs of rupees. 71 More, the proposed scheme left out of 
its ambit three of the relatively populous suburbs, that is, Chit- 
pore, Cossipore and Manicktala. It would have been surprising 
if Gooroodass had agreed to this. 

A matter of some import was his nomination to the Ben¬ 
gal Legislative Council after the expiry, on 31 December 1887, 
of Ananda Mohan’s two-year term as a member. On 20 No¬ 
vember 1887, Gooroodass received a letter from the private 
secretary to Sir Steuart Bayley, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
(1887-1890), stating that he would be very appreciative if 
Gooroodass agreed to be appointed a member of the council, 
which he did. We have already noted that Gooroodass had 
quite definite views on the question of restructuring the legisla¬ 
tive councils, both the Imperial (that is, the central) and the 
provincial, and he did not keep them close to his chest. The 
act of 1861, which brought the provincial legislative councils 
into existence, had their scope and functions severely restricted. 
That being so, it was generally believed that they were innocent 
debating societies which recruited the ambitious but accommodat¬ 
ing to humour the people. But scrutinising of the membership 
list of the Bengal Legislative Council, which included among 
others men like Ramgopal Ghosh (1862), Digambar Mitra 
(1864, 1870, 1873), Peary Chand Mitra (1867), Abdul Latif 
(1862, 1870, 1873), Peary Mohan Mukherjee (1879), Ananda 
Mohan Bose (1885) and Rashbehari Ghose (1885, 1888) would 
seem to support the conclusion that “it is incorrect... to hold 
that the government nominated only the ‘magnificent nonentities’ 
to the legislative bodies during the years 1862 to 1892.” 72 

The reconstitution of the legislative character, was the cen¬ 
tral idea in the political argument of the times. Even in its exist¬ 
ing form the legislative council was not just a ceremonial outfit. 
It was one of the relatively important establishments that per¬ 
mitted its members to gain a rudimentary knowledge of the art 
and science of representative political institutions. An inkling 
of how it was looked upon by the educated middle class could be 
gathered from some of the letters Gooroodass received on his 
entry into the Bengal Legislative Council. On 15 December 
1837, Nobo Goomar Raha, Shamlall Mitter and Ogharnauth 
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Chatterji wrote to Gooroodass to say “your antecedents fully 
justify the hope of your not crying ditto to Mr. Brake like many 
of our countrymen sitting mere dummies in the council. We 
have every reason to believe you will prove one of the few who 
can hold his own without offending his appointment, and who wilL 
be able to do immense good to the country by this evaluation.” 

Raja Yatindra Nath Choudhury believed that “it is appoint¬ 
ments like these that do credit to the government and that satisfy 
the reasonable demands of the public at large.” 

It might be mentioned that the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, did 
not turn a deaf ear to the plea for enlarging the scope and func¬ 
tions of the councils. Not long before he left India, Dufferin 
went on record with the observation that “it now appears to my 
colleagues and to myself that the time has come for us to take 
another step in the development of the same liberal policy and 
to give, to quote my own words, ‘a still wider share in the ad¬ 
ministration of public affars to such Indian gentlemen as by their 
influence, their acquirements and the confidence they inspire 
in their fellow-countrymen are marked out as fitted to assist with 
their counsels the responsible rulers of the country.” 73 Dufferin 
had in fact discussed with several Europeans and Indians, in¬ 
cluding Surendranath and Gooroodass, the reconstitution of the 
councils. On 22 March 1886, Gooroodass received a letter 
from the private secretary to Dufferin stating that he had been 
“directed by the Viceroy to inform you that His Excellency would 
be glad to have a little conversation with you, if you could make 
it convenient to call here on Wednesday next, the 24th instant 
at 12.30 p.m.” The reformed Indian Legislative Council Act of 
1892 was not generally considered a step in the wrong direction. 

Gooroodass’s well-wishers did not have to laugh on the 
wrong side of their mouths. He did not fail to answer their 
expectation in his brief tenure of Council membership. (He 
could not serve the full two-year term as he was appointed a judge 
of Calcutta High Court in November 1888). One instance would 
suffice. The Calcutta Municipal Bill of 1887, framed on the 
basis of the Reynolds Committee report, was still before the Le¬ 
gislative Council when he entered it as a member. Gooroodass, 
along with Kally Nath, who had been appointed to represent the 
ratepayer’s interests, stiffly opposed some of the repugnant pro¬ 
visions of the bill, which had “attracted considerable popular 
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attention” and which, according to the Indian Association, “was 
distinctly retrograde in its scope and character.” 71 None other 
than Lieutenant-Governor Bayley had this to say while sum¬ 
ming up the debate on the bill: “Before I sit down I trust I 
may be permitted to bear testimony to the indomitable persever¬ 
ance and unfailing courtesy with which the losing side have 
fought their uphill battle.” 73 That Gooroodass should uphold the 
standpoint of the Indian Association, of which he was a promi¬ 
nent activist, in the Legislative Council was quite natural. 

From the very outset, Gooroodass, like most other leaders 
of the Indian Association, became associated with the Indian 
National Congress. By common consent, Allan Octavian Hume 
(1829-1912) is credited with being the chief promoter of Con¬ 
gress. But that is oversimplifying a rather complex story. There 
is evidence to conlirm that it was not a little due to Dulferin’s 
desire and encouragement that Congress was hammered into 
existence. If Hume had conceived the idea, Dufferin encou¬ 
raged him to implement it. Although Dufferin had initially 
formed a rather unflattering estimate of Hume, relations between 
the two subsequently became quite cordial. On Hume’s own 
admission he had over a period of time eight or nine meetings 
with Dufferin before the first Congress session in Bombay. The 
Viceroy had visualised an outfit that would discharge “the func¬ 
tions which Her Majesty’s Opposition did in England.” At the 
same time, Dufferin had it clearly understood that “his name in 
connexion with the scheme of the Congress should not be divul¬ 
ged so long as he remained in the country, and this condition was 
faithfully maintained and none but the men consulted by Hume 
knew anything about the matter.” 7 '* 

None other than Surendranath would confirm that Dufferin 
“encouraged the idea of an Indian National Congress and sym¬ 
pathised with its aspirations at the outset.” It was another story 
that Dufferin, before his tenure of office had ended, “described 
the educated community as a ‘microscopic minority’ ” 77 and 
railed at the Congress. Hume, to be sure, believed that the Con¬ 
gress of his conception would not be to the detriment of the 
larger interest of the Raj. For “by getting hold of the great 
lower middle class before the development of the reckless dema¬ 
gogues to which the next quarter of the century must give birth 
and carefully inoculating them with a mild and harmless form 
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of the political fever, we are adopting the only precautionary 
method against the otherwise inevitable ravages of a violent and 
epidemic burst of disorder.” 78 However, having stated the objec¬ 
tive Hume was prepared to “look forward to a time, say 50 or 
70 years hence, when the Government of India will be precisely 
similar to that of the Dominion of Canada... and when the 
only official sent out to India from England will be the 
Viceroy.” 78 

One of the several reasons that might be adduced for 
Dufferin’s scheme of things was that Surendranath’s crusading 
conscience in those days was not quite to the liking of the Raj. 
That Surendranath could not be present at the inaugural meet of 
the Congress was because “some of the most prominent members 
of the first National Congress deliberately kept Surendranath out 
of it.” 80 

Another consideration that might have influenced men like 
Dufferin in encouraging the establishment of the Congress was 
the increasingly strident voice of the Indian Association, a largely 
Bengali middle class dominated organisation. The association had 
fast been transforming itself into a forum where uncomfortable 
ideas were ventilated. It is not inconceivable that the Raj did 
not have much patience with some of its activities, for instance, 
the call for repeal of the Arms Act. The second National Con¬ 
ference did not, from the point of view of the Raj, strike the right 
note when it criticised the act without inhibition and asked for 
its revocation. We might refer to Hume’s attitude to the issue 
at the Madras (1887) and Allahabad (1888) sessions of the 
Congress. Although the Madras meet passed a resolution, 
milder than that the second National Conference had done, 
urging the government to modify certain provisions of the act, 
“in the deliberations of the subjects committee ... Hume strongly 
opposed the proposal to pass the resolution which asked the gov¬ 
ernment to abolish the Arms Act and enable Indians to own 
arms. He argued that his memory of the Mutiny would never 
allow him to support such a resolution.” 81 But the seedling the 
Dufferins and the Humes planted grew up to bear fruit they had 
not expected. It may be noted that Congress was at the time 
essentially a Hindu elitist organisation from which Muslims by 
and large kept aloof. 

Gooroodass was a delegate to the second session of Con- 
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gress which Calcutta hosted in December 1886. For a number 
of reasons, this was a more serious affair than the inaugural 
session over which W. C. Bonnerjee 8z presided. If Annie Besant 
did not exaggerate, “the first Congress was composed of volun¬ 
teers and the second of delegates.” 83 About 406 delegates, all 
elected, participated in Calcutta while some 72 attended the Bom¬ 
bay session. The Bengal contingent enlisted the names of 230' 
delegates including Motilal Ghosh, Dwarkanath Ganguli, Ashu- 
tosh Chaudhuri, W. C. Bonnerjee, Surendranath Banerjea, Kali- 
charan Banerjec, Joylindra Mohan Tagore, Ramdas Sen, Guru- 
prasad Sen, Joykissen Mukherjee, Peary Mohan Mukherjee, 
Rajendralal Mitra, Amvika Charan Mazumdar and Monomohun 
Ghosh. 

Welcoming the delegates on behalf of the people of Cal¬ 
cutta, Rajendralal Mitra said he foresaw “in this Congress the 
dawn of a better and a happier day for India. I look upon the 
legislative councils as the cornerstone of all the topics of political 
condition.” But he cautioned his listeners not to be carried 
away by emotion. In his own words, “let our speakers speak 
moderately. Let our schemes be moderate.” 81 The tone and 
temper had been set and Dadabhai Naoroji, president of Con¬ 
gress, emphasised that “it is under the civilising rule of the Queen 
and people of England that we meet here together, hindered by 
none, and we are freely allowed to speak our minds without the 
least fear and without the least hesitation. Such a thing is pos¬ 
sible under British rule and British rule only.” 85 

As a leading delegate, Gooroodass participated very actively 
in the deliberations, the theme of his major speech being public 
service for the judiciary. 86 

The idea of forming a subject committee to draft resolu¬ 
tions was first mooted at the Calcutta session and a nine-man 
body was set up. Rajendralal took exception to the resolution on 
reform of the Legislative Councils the committee had drafted. He 
did not approve of proceeding at first in the matter as the draft 
resolution recommended and, he threatened to withdraw from 
Congress unless it was watered down. Meanwhile Mahesh Chan¬ 
dra Choudhuri had given a party on board a steamer on the Gan¬ 
ges, the invitees to which included among others, Dadabhai Nao¬ 
roji, Mahadev Govind Ranade, 87 Ananda Mohan Bose, Chandra- 
madhab Bose, Rajendralal Mitra, Gooroodass and^Hume. The 
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occasion provided these men with an opportunity to resolve the 
difference which had cropped up regarding the draft resolution. 
After a thorough review, they agreed to modify the draft. 88 At 
the Calcutta Congress, Gooroodass met Madan Mohan Malaviya 
(1861-1946), a fellow delegate from Allahabad. In the course 
of time, they became great friends and closely cooperated with 
each other in many ventures, including the Banaras Hindu 
University movement. We shall come to that later. 

At the conclusion of the Calcutta session, the Statesman 
observed that “the Congress was composed of men to whom we 
could point with pride as the outcome of a century of our rule.” 
On the other hand, The Times concluded that “it was merely an 
affair of discontended placeseekers ... persons of considerable 
imitative powers, of total ignorance of the real problem of the 
government ... delegates from all these talking clubs might be¬ 
come a serious danger to public tranquillity.” 89 

After the session, Dufferin invited some delegates, exclud¬ 
ing Surendranath, to meet him. He told them jocularly that he 
did not receive them as Congress delegates but “as distinguished 
visitors to the capital.” The Viceroy also entertained them at a 
garden party. Ail this evidently did not indicate that Dufferin 
was a disinterested observer of the scene. 

Gooroodass was requested to participate in the Madras 
session. Peary Mohan Mukherjee, a leading member of the 
British Indian Association, wrote to him on 29 October 1887, 
saying that “in view of the election of delegates for the coming 
Congress I request that you will be so good as to let me know 
whether you are willing to go to Madras as a delegate from this 
Association.” Gooroodass declined the offer, which was rather 
embarrrassing. As a loyal member of the Indian Association, 
it would be against his grain to represent the British Indian 
Association. At the same time, if he attended the session on 
behalf of the Indian Association, this would hurt the feelings of 
Peary Mohan, who was a close friend and had first made the 
proposal. That being so, Gooroodass decided not to partici¬ 
pate in the third Congress session. The following year he was 
elevated to the Bench, and this prompted him, on principle, to 
suspend all his political activities. 
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EDUCATION—HIS PASSION 

the intellectual literary movement, otherwise called the re¬ 
naissance, which stirred the country deeply in the later decades 
of the 19th century had its beginning in appeals for the intro¬ 
duction of a system of education modelled substantially on the 
Western pattern. There was, of course, more to it than just that. 
Yet much of the inspiration could be traced to the awareness 
that the prevalent system of indigenous education was incapable 
of equipping the mind to face up to the Western challenge. Ram- 
mohan Roy’s petition in 1823 to Lord Amherst, then Govemor- 
<jeneral of India, took pains to detail the shortcomings of Sans¬ 
krit-oriented education, and was for the introduction of a system 
of education that would enable the Indian to come out of his 
(Chrysalis and get to grips with the unforgiving realities of life. 
About a decade later, thanks to Bcntinck and Macaulay, English 
education was introduced in the country. Macaulay was brutally 
frank, as we have already noticed, about what had weighed with 
the Raj in deciding in favour of English. The assumption would 
not be far wrong that nothing could be further removed than 
this from the objective Rammohan had when he pleaded for 
Western education. 

Viewed from a different angle, the system of education was 
successful in accomplishing, within limits, the task the Raj had 
set itself. History would amply bear out that English educa¬ 
tion, like the permanent settlement, provided the Raj with one 
of its supporting pillars, and that not quite wobbly either. The 
British “were necessarily thorough. Their urgent everyday de¬ 
pendence on clerks and bureaucrats competent in English led 
them to build the entire educational edifice to suit their needs, 
emphasising higher education and neglecting, accordingly, both 
primary education and its logical vehicle, the regional langu¬ 
ages.” 1 The stuff that was doled out in the name of education 
was potent enough to convince not a few that the white man’s 
mission was indeed to civilise. 

The more discerning Indian did not take long to realize 
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that the empire-builders had not absentmindedly hammered the 
whole thing into shape. They had a purpose. This evidently 
was not intended, whatever good it might do to its originators, 
to emancipate the country from the bondage of the past. And 
the Indian was agitated as much about what was being taught 
as about the medium through which this was supposed to be 
done. 

Indians were not the only critics of the system of education. 
There was no dearth of such Englishmen as could appreciate 
that the system of education had far too many faults to be of 
much use to the country. They were not slow to grasp that 
the pattern of education the country had been saddled with was 
certainly not the best that it deserved. William Adam, who was 
in rapport with Rammohun, had been entrusted by Bentinck to 
assess Bengal’s indigenous system of education. His report ob¬ 
served, among other things, that it was “difficult to believe that 
it should have been proposed to communicate to this mass of 
human beings through the medium of a foreign tongue all the 
knowledge that is necessary for their higher civilisation, their 
intellectual improvement, their moral guidance and their physical 
comfort.” 2 

The revelation that “the number of natives possessing a 
knowledge of English was, in the whole of India, in 1891 [that 
is, nearly 56 years after the formal introduction of English edu¬ 
cation], only 386,000, and this included boys under instruction” 3 
had a depressing effect on not a few Englishmen. Sir John 
Strachey, otherwise a staunch piotagonist of the system, was con¬ 
strained to go on record that “it must be confessed that a sense 
of disappointment is the prevailing opinion with regard to our 
system of College education in India.” 4 

He did not stop there. As if to lend credence to the charge 
that English education had failed, he drew a dismal picture of 
the state of affairs in the closing years of the 19th century. 
Without much ado he said : “I doubt whether out of the infi¬ 
nitesimally small proportion of the population of British India 
who possess any education at all, there are as many as 25,000 
men who, judged by a high European standard, can be called 
educated ... The female population of India exceeds 144,000,000 s 
and among them there are probably not 1,000 women to whom 
the term educated could properly be applied.** That doubtless 
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was blasphemous to pious ears, but Strachey probably could not 
care less. At any rate, that is the impression his further obser¬ 
vation would cause : “Almost nothing of our knowledge of an¬ 
cient or modem India, whether of its history, its languages, or 
its people, or which can help us in the arduous task of adminis¬ 
tering this vast empire, has been contributed by men who have 
been educated in our Indian schools and colleges. These institu¬ 
tions give, in the English language, a more or less good imita¬ 
tion of the purely scholastic part of an ordinary English educa¬ 
tion, but the young men of India learn in them almost nothing 
about their own country, or about the government under which 
they live.” 5 

Each passing year only enlarged the volume of criticism of 
the education system. Men like Rajnarayan Bose repented that 
they had to learn English at all. Efforts were made to get the 
point across that the nation’s regeneration would not be possible 
until the people could be educated in the real sense of the term. 
There was the 1854 education despatch, otherwise called the des¬ 
patch of Sir Charles Wood, Secretary of State for India. There 
was also the report of the Indian Education Commission (1882- 
83), with which were associated, among others, Sayyid Ahmed 
Khan, Ananda Mohan Bose, P. Rangananda Mudaliar, Bhudev 
Mukherjee, Joytindra Mohan Tagore, Kashinath Trimbak Tclang 
and Haji Shalam, and which was slewarded by W. W. Hunter. IE 
Lord Dalhousie considered that the 1854 Wood despatch “contains 
a scheme of education for all India far wider and more compre¬ 
hensive than the local or Supreme Government could ever have 
ventured to suggest,” 5 others accepted the 1882-83 Hunter Com¬ 
mission report as the best that could be had under the circum¬ 
stances. Not a few Indians thought otherwise, though. 

Of the many reasons for Indian yearning for English educa¬ 
tion the one relatively important was partly to acquire a tool that 
would enable him to stand up to the Western man, and partly 
to go with the tide. The first exposure to Western culture through 
English education had a rather disturbing effect on a section of 
Indians. A sizable segment of the recipients of English educa¬ 
tion became completely estranged from the mainstream of life 
in the country. 

The English educated Indian, “while correctly discarding old 
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norms and criteria which only imposed fetters on the free creative 
initiative of the individual... failed to substitute in their place 
rational norms and criteria to guide individual conduct. .His re¬ 
action to the old milieu was predominantly negative. 7 At the 
other end of the spectrum were those, not excluding the Mus¬ 
lims, who firmly believed that English education would lead 
nowhere but to eternal damnation. The inclination was to with¬ 
draw, romanticise the past, and locate virtue where there was 
none. In between were those Indians, so jnsensately called “mo¬ 
derate” by men who depend on hindsight for a passport to wis¬ 
dom, who would not reject Western education outright nor ditch 
whatever was Indian. Their understanding of what society re¬ 
quired was a system of education that would endeavour to combine 
the best of both worlds—the Eastern and the Western. 

Education was Gooroodass’s passion, if he was capable of 
harbouring any. His interest in it was lifelong. While still a 
fledgling, he was drawn to it, and he abandoned it only when he 
left this world. For nearly five decades, he was intimately asso¬ 
ciated with every aspect of the nation’s experiment with education. 
It has been rightly said that “his real place in the galaxy of pre¬ 
sent-day worthies is as an educationist. He began life as a teacher 
—he was connected with three important colleges in Bengal; and 
his most abiding work appears to have been done in the university, 
and among the students in the [university] institute.” 3 

Much before his life started on a serious note, Gooroodass 
had been privileged to observe from close quarters the goings-on 
in the realm of national education. Whether as a teacher or in 
other capacities, his ideas on education had been slowly under¬ 
going a process of change, the starting point of which was the 
conviction, so succinctly expressed in 1870, that India had all 
along been wronged. He had no patience with those who pro¬ 
claimed that the subcontinent had been “lying for ages in a state 
of intellectual and moral torpor that only lately has she, under 
the benign influence of English education, called up her almost 
dead energies into play; that to raise herself in the scale of nations 
she must forget her miserable past and borrow largely from the 
West, and that to facilitate this change she should be made to hate 
her past rather than to love it; and that consequently to vindicate 
India now against abuses will be really a false step, an injudicious 
move backwards, an opposition to improvements, that in short 
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to sound India’s praise now will be to sound the death-knell of 
her progress.” 9 

He did not dispute that the country had benefited by its “con¬ 
tact with the West.” But he would “emphatically deny that the 
introduction of further improvements from the West will be facili¬ 
tated by abusing our institutions.” He was clear in his mind that 
“India has for a long time been painted by England, but painted 
with no predisposition to decorate. She has painted her in black 
colours and one cannot help exclaiming that the picture would 
have been very different had India been the painter.” 10 He touched 
on this point not unoften. As the years rolled by, he came to 
the conclusion that the system of education the British had intro¬ 
duced was a millstone round the nation’s neck. 

With rare consistency, he stuck to the point that English edu¬ 
cation would not, contrary to what a few fondly hoped, help to 
rise, phoenixlike, from its ashes. Of innumerable instances we 
might refer to his observation in the course of his speech at the 
death anniversary of Rammohan Roy in 1890. He did not dispute 
that the “study of English has made... it possible for men from 
different parts of Tndia to meet on a common platform and discuss 
questions of general interest. Then again, the study of English 
has enabled Bengali authors to combine in our national litera¬ 
ture the exuberant pathos and the gorgeous imagery of the East 
with the stern sentiments and the sombre grandeur of the West. 
All this no doubt is good.” 

That said Gooroodass hastened to utter a word of caution. 
He reminded his audience that “few are unmixed blessings, and 
under mysterious laws of progress and change few things, left to 
themselves without the continual application of correctives, 
steadily tend towards good_ The study of the English lan¬ 

guage and English literature (except so much of it as is of uni¬ 
versal interest and not peculiarly English) has engendered a spirit 
of imitation inimical to the development of boldness and origi¬ 
nality of thought.” This was not all. What he was particularly 
concerned about was that the “reaction which the influence of 
Raja Rammohan Roy brought about is now in some respects 
working beyond the normal point of progress and stands in need 
of gentle corrective reaction.” 11 

Not a voice in the wilderness. Many others were there who 
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had made an almost identical assessment of the impact of Eng¬ 
lish education on Indian society. A certain change had taken 
place over the years in the thinking of a segment of the English 
educated fraternity, and this did not escape the notice of the 
perceptive observer. For instance, “the Notional Paper of Cal¬ 
cutta wrote on 7 August 1872 : ‘The tide of denationalisation has 
sustained an ebb, a happy reaction has taken place in native 
feelings. People have begun to disbelieve in the theory that for 
a nation’s progress they have simply to learn the art of borrow¬ 
ing. They have begun to believe in the doctrine that, to secure 
everlasting good to themselves they should have a basis of their 
own.” 11 - 

The list could be lengthened ail infinitum. Without doing 
that, we might as well recall what one of the finest products of 
English education, namely Bankim Chandra, had to say in the 
matter. This Bengali litterateur, whom Gooroodass appro¬ 
priately described in 1894 as a pioneer among the builders of the 
Bengali language, took a very definitive view of the whole thing. 
In the course of reading a paper-—“A Popular Literature for Ben¬ 
gal”—at the Bengal Social Science Association on 31 March 
1870, he said : “We Bengalis are strangely apt to forget that it 
is only through Bengali that the people can be moved. We preach 
in English and harangue in English and write in English, per¬ 
fectly forgetful that the great masses, whom it is absolutely 
necessary to move in order to carry out any great project of so¬ 
cial reform, remain stone-deaf to all our eloquence. To me it 
seems that single great idea, communicated to the people of 
Bengal in their own language, circulated among them in the lan¬ 
guage that alone touches their hearts, vivifying and permeating 
the conceptions of all ranks, will work out grander than all 
that our English speeches and preachings will ever be able to 
achieve.” 113 

In may not be beside the point to say that the educational, 
social and cultural ferment the country was exposed to at this 
point was not an isolated Indian phenomenon. Elsewhere, other 
peoples had also had the benefit of a similar experience. Max 
Muellar did not indulge in rhetoric when he observed in 1874 
that “a people that cannot feel some pride in the past, in its 
history and literature, loses the mainstay of its national character. 
When Germany was in the very depth of its ^political degrada- 
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tion, it turned to its ancient literature, and drew hope for the 
future from the study of the past. Something of the same kind 
is now passing in India.” 14 

Of course there were men who thought otherwise. They 
had their own set of reasons that encouraged them to look at 
the issue from the opposite end of the spectrum. To them the 
system of education and all that went with it was the best the 
country could aspire to in the given context. English education 
and culture had, according to them, been the most precious gift 
of British rule. They were convinced, to repeat the Hindu 
Patriot of 7 January 1878, that “English education is binding 
the whole population with a golden chain. It is breaking down 
provincial jealousies, tribal exclusiveness, caste antipathies.” 15 

To have formulated certain ideas on education was one 
thing, to pursue them quite another. Gooroodass accepted the 
first opportunity that came his way with the establishment of the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science. In 1876, the 
Science Association was bora “to enable the natives of India to 
cultivate science in all its departments, with a view to its ad¬ 
vancement by original research, and the varied applications to the 
arts and comforts of life.” 10 An awareness surely was there that 
science education was necessary and that society must do what 
it could so that it might not be left out of the expanding world 
of science. It was also felt that one of the major factors that 
operated behind the West’s supremacy was the progress it had 
made in the realm of science. 

Once again we might refer to Gooroodass’s observation in 
Abused India Vindicated. The need to teach science was very 
much in his mind when, in 1871, he said, among other things, 
that “during the long disorders of the Mahomedan reign the 
Hindoo intellect was obliged to be absent in the school of science 
and when that disorder was gone, it found itself greatly in arrears 
which must be made up before it can fairly compete with its 
rival intellect of the West. This work of making up arrears has 
been commenced for the last half of a century; but owing to 
needless difficulties thrown in its way, owing to the work having 
assumed an antinational spirit it has failed to advance much 
during the earlier years of its progress. Had Western science 
begun to be taught without reproach to the Hindoo mind or 
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Hindoo nationality , its study would have made far greater pro¬ 
gress than what it has done.” 17 

It was left to the pioneering zeal of Mahendralal Sarkar and 
the Rev. Father E. Lafont, lB a foreigner who spent his life in the 
cause of education here, to make a beginning in the direction of 
serious study of science at the nonofficial level. A student of 
medicine, Mahendralal was a man of many parts and no small 
courage. Despite his formal education in allopathy and consi¬ 
derable reputation as a brilliant physician, he later switched to 
the practice of homeopathy. 

Gooroodass and Mahendralal remained close friends all 
along, but Gooroodass was not particularly enamoured of the 
homeopathic system of medicine. He could well appreciate* 
though, the strength of conviction, intellectual as well as moral, 
that Mahendralal had. As he put it, “whether Dr. Sarkar was 
right in his belief in homeopathy as a true system of medicine, is 
a question which 1 certainly 1 do not pretend to be qualified to 
discuss ... But one thing is clear to us all, that if Dr. Sarkar 
entertained that belief, it was his duty to avow his belief, and by 
openly avowing it in utter disregard of the adverse consequence 
to himself, which was no less serious than immediate excom¬ 
munication from the society of medical men, he acted with an 
amount of moral courage which much entitled him to the res¬ 
pect and admiration of all, including allopaths and homeopaths 
alike.” 

For an idea of Mahendralal’s contribution to the growth 
and development of the Science Association we might refer to 
what Gooroodass said in this regard. According to him, whether 
or not Mahendralal was “right in his belief in homeopathy, there 
can be no two opinions about the importance of the study of 
science in this country. Dr. Sarkar’s keen intellect saw this very 
early; and he made the dissemination of the knowledge of science 
among his countrymen the great aim of his life and incurred no 
small sacrifice in carrying it out.” 

Mahendralal received in ample measure the support and co¬ 
operation of Father Lafont, a “distinguished foreigner by birth 
though he is more than a native of the land by his genuine sym¬ 
pathy for us.” In fact, Lafont “was one of the movers in the 
cause of the promotion of scientific studies in this university and 
of the cultivation of science by the people of this province.” XB 
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It should also be recorded that Sir Richard Temple (1826- 
1902), Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (1874-1877), give ample 
support to MahendralaL An advocate of scientific training,. 
Temple had already stated that “many find that they cannot ob¬ 
tain either practice or places. They are by nature diligent, 
anxious to work for themselves and for their families .... They 
look back on all the mental toil they have endured, and they are 
chagrined at discovering that in but too many instances it leads 
to nothing. This accounts mainly for the discontent and rest- 
lessnesss which are perceptible in the rising generation. The 
cause is partly this, that too many direct their studies to literature 
and philosophy, and too few lo practical science. The great 
problem is, as it seems to me, to guide a large portion of the 
educated youth into other walks of life besides the learned pro¬ 
fessions. Tt is sad to reflect that very many estimable men who 
are pining and languishing at the Bar or in public departments, 
for lack of employment or promotion, might, if otherwise edu¬ 
cated, have been land surveyors, or civil engineers, or trained 
mechanics, or mining engineers, or geological surveyors, or 
veterinary practitioners, or practical botanists, or foresters, or 
scientific gardeners, or engravers, or lithographers, or architects, 
or chemists, or medical men, for each and all of which capa¬ 
cities there is now a field in Bengal.’’-" Still it was largely be¬ 
cause of his own untiring efforts that Mahendralal was able 
realise his sanguine expectations and to make the Indian Asso¬ 
ciation for the Cultivation of Science, of which he was the- 
founder, yield the rich harvest which he anticipated.”" 1 

From the outset Gooroodass’s involvement with the Science 
Association was without reservation. If Mahendralal was the 
father of the association, Gooroodass might well deserve to be 
called its foster-father. He was one of its chief sponsors and 
became a member at the “original foundation.” He re¬ 
mained on its management committee for more than four 
decades and was a vice-president for about 21 years. How 
close his ties with it were is evident from his voluminous cor¬ 
respondence with Mahendralal. One particularly interesting 
letter gives a glimpse of what the chief architect of the associa¬ 
tion thought of Gooroodass’s role in its establishment and nur¬ 
ture. In a letter addressed to Gooroodass on 3 September 1901, 
Mahendralal said : “I do not know how to thank you sufficiently 
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for what you have done and are doing for the Science Associa¬ 
tion. My hopes of its permanency are reviving now that I have 
got one worthier than myself to second my humble effoi^s.” The 
association did not have a very smooth passage, but Gooroodass 
remained with it through fair and foul. Peary Mohan Mookher- 
jee, its president in 1918, did not exaggerate when he observed 
in the course of a condolence resolution on 13 December of that 
year after the death of Gooroodass, that he “was one of the most 
active supporters of the association, took the liveliest interest in 
its work, contributed liberally to its funds and lent the weight 
of his influence on its behalf.” 

The area of Gooroodass’s activities widened. His interests 
become multidimensional, but their focus remained constant—the 
University of Calcutta. In March 1879, he was appointed a 
fellow of the University. He shared this honour with such illus¬ 
trious figures as Rajendralal Mitra, lswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
Bhudev Mukherjee, Ramgopal Ghose, Mahendralal Sarkar, 
Ananda Mohan Bose and the Rev. Krishna Mohan Banerjee. A 
year earlier, the University had appointed him Tagore Lecturer 
in Law. The subject of his lectures was the Hindu law of mar¬ 
riage and stridhcina (female property). His treatise, subse- 
quenty published in two volumes, is a classic treatment of this 
theme. The deep understanding of the ethos, mores and com¬ 
plex fabric of Hindu society and the basis of its law marked him 
as an exceptionally gifted scholar in jurisprudence. His erudite 
exposition and interpretation of these laws, and clear delineation 
of the various stages of development of Hindu law and its ration¬ 
al made the study a standard work. The letter Sir William 
Markby, Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University in 1877, wrote 
to Gooroodass in this connexion makes interesting reading. 

Between 1885 and 1889, he served the university as a 
member of the Syndicate, which included Justice Chandrama- 
dhab Ghose, W. C. Bonnerjee and Henry Cotton. His associa¬ 
tion with the Senate, of which he became a member in 1879, 
continued to the last day of his life. By the time the Syndicate 
found a place for him, the Indian National Congress had been 
born. This development was too significant for any thinking 
Indian to ignore and Gooroodass was no exception. A turning 
point in his life was the decision of the Raj to elevate him to the 
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Bench. The orphan had arrived. He became the third Indian 
to be appointed a judge of Calcutta High Court in 1888. 

The establishment of the Society for the Higher Training 
of Young Men in 1891, subsequently known as the Calcutta 
University Institute, was a significant event in Bengal. Gooroo- 
dass’s share in shaping this organisation was sizable, and with it 
were associated a host of eminent Indians as well as Europeans, 
among them, Pi a Jap Chandra Mazoomdar, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, .Surendranath Bunerjea, Muhesh Chandra Nayaratna 
(Principal, Sanskrit College), the Rev. J. Edward (Principal, 
General Assembly Institution), the Rev. H. Stephen (Principal, 
Free Church institution), IJmesh Chandra Dutt (Principal, City 
College) and H. Lee (Chairman, Calcutta Municipality). 
Broadly speaking, the purpose of the society, as Gooroodass 
summed it up, was to “supplement the work of the colleges, as 
to physical, intellectual and moral wellbeing of our students by 
affording them facilities for healthful sports in suitable play¬ 
grounds, for voluntary study in well-equipped reading rooms, 
and for friendly intercourse with their professors and other men 
cf light and leading in social gatherings and other entertain¬ 
ments.”- 2 

It is generally agreed that Pratap Chandra was the man to 
whom the “society owes its origin”, as Gooroodas put it. This 
is not to suggest that others played a less important role. There 
are no two opinions about the fact that Gooroodass was deeply 
involved in every aspect of what eventually enabled the society to 
sec the light of day. Both the Indian Association and the Raj, the 
second foi its own set of reasons, contributed not illiberally to 
sponsoring the organisation. This is evident from the observa¬ 
tion that “the Government of India in its Education Department 
solicited the opinion of the association on its resolution, early in 
January 1888, oh the subject of moral training and discipline in 
schools and colleges. The resolution aimed at devising ways and 
means ‘to render school education a fitter and fuller training for 
public duties’. The Committee of the Indian Association, while 
generally welcoming the resolution, offered some valuable re¬ 
marks and suggestions in its reply to the government’s letter, 
dated 16th July 1888. It may be said in passing that this and 
another resolution of the Government of India supplied a stimu¬ 
lus to the Rev. Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar and Dr (later Sir) 
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Gooroodass Banerjee for the inauguration of the Society for 
the Higher Tr aining of Young Men.” 23 As for GooroodassV 
part in it reference might be made to his dialogue witjj Lord 
Lansdowne, the Viceroy. 

In a letter he wrote in January 1894 to Lansdowne, who 
also had extended his patronage to the society, Gooroodas said 
inter alia that he was sending him “a copy of a lecture on ‘The 
Moral Aspects of the Legal Profession’ delivered by me about 
three years ago in connexion with a movement set on foot by 
Babu Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar which led to the foundation 
of the Society for the Higher Training of Young Men.” 

The society had a very large place in the life of the intel¬ 
ligentsia of Calcutta. Started with the idea of imparting moral 
training, it came to symbolise in the course of time the urges and 
aspirations of the educated youth. None who had a station in, 
society could avoid association with it. The society also enjoyed 
official patronage. Still, it was not the kind of forum that could 
be called a projection of the official world. Not all the English¬ 
men associated with it held a brief for the Establishment. For 
instance, FI. R. lames, who subsequently became the Principal 
of Presidency College, was closely connected with the society. 
He was one of those Englishmen, call them liberal or what you 
like, who had ideas that would not do much credit to official 
thinking on India. Jf he was sympathetic to Gooroodass’s con¬ 
cept of education, even when it challenged the very basis of the 
system of education that was said to be one of Britain's most 
precious gifts to Indians, he also largely shared his attitude on. 
many other subject. 

On 31 August 1891, the .Society for the Higher Training of 
Young Men was formally inaugurated at a meeting held in the. 
Town Hall under the chairmanship of Tottenham, a judge of 
Calcutta High Court. Addressing the meeting, Gooroodass em¬ 
phasised that young folk should be given training of the kind 
that would enable them to face the future with confidence. In 
December 1891, H. H. Risley and Pratap Chandra were elected 
president and secretary respectively of the society. It was re¬ 
named Calcutta University Institute on 15 August 1896. Gooroo¬ 
dass opposed the move to change its name while F. J. Rowe, 
Rashbehari Ghose and Monomohun Ghosh, among others, sup¬ 
ported it. He wanted the society to maintain its separate iden- 
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4ity for the reason that it had no connexion with the university 
“except that”, as Khagendranath Mitra, sometime secretary of 
the institute, observed, “it was to serve as the meeting place of 
the students of that university. It was from the beginning con¬ 
ceived as a club for the recreation of the thousands of college 
students who flocked to this great wilderness of a city.” 24 

In between, Gooroodass found time to lend a helping hand 
to the National Association for Supplying Female Medical Aid 
for the Women of India as well as give lectures gratis at City 
•College. This college, a premier Brahmo institution, was at that 
point under the management of Ananda Mohan Bose, one of the 
founders of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 

Much of this was but spadework for 1 January 1890, when 
authority asked him to prove that he was not unworthy of 
looking after the affairs of the university which had given him 
succour when he needed it most. It was a proud day in his 
life when he was appointed its Vice-Chancellor. From its estab¬ 
lishment in 1857, no Indian had held the office. In fact, he was 
the first Indian to hold this office in any Indian University. 
Like many other high office, this coveted chair had so long 
remained beyond the reach of the Indian who had by now 
ceased to consider himself any the less competent than the white 
man. 

The appointment was looked upon as a vindication of the 
native son's right. The Indian Mirror, one of the leading Cal¬ 
cutta dailies, said : “The experiment of appointing an Indian 
Vice-Chancellor to an Indian University is a new one and will 
undoubtedly be watched with great interest by every section of 
the community. But because the experiment is a new one, or 
indeed the first of its kind in this country, we have no reason to 
feel anxious for a moment as to its success. In the first place, 
the selection of the new Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University 
has fallen upon one, regarding whose qualifications there has 
never been any division of opinion. Everywhere and by all 
sorts and conditions of men the appointment of Mr. Justice 
Gooroodass Banerjee to succeed Sir Comer Petheram as Vice- 
Chancellor of the University has been welcomed with great satis¬ 
faction, a circumstance on which His Excellency aptly congra¬ 
tulated the recipient of the unprecedented honour. Then the 
.advent of an Indian Vice-Chancellor must inspire more confi- 
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dence among the Indian public generally than that of a Euro* 
pean Vice-Chancellor. In matters educational as in political or 
civic affairs, he is most successful who is most in touch avith the 
people. An Indian Vice-Chancellor possesses the advantage of 
a positive knowledge of his community, its educational position, 
its educational defects and its educational aspirations. He will 
not be likely to indulge in loose experiments. An Indian Vice- 
Chancellor is always with his people. He is in constant commu¬ 
nication with them; he consults them frequently. These are 
all immense advantages; advantages denied to the best of Euro¬ 
pean Vice-Chancellors. Considering all things therefore we have 
every reason to congratulate His Excellency the Chancellor and 
the Indian public on the unexceptionable nomination of a gentle¬ 
man so qualified in every respect as Mr. Justice Gooroodass 
Banerjee to the Vice-Chancellorship of Calcutta University.”- 5 

Gooroodass faced a challenging task. Most of the Britons 
who preceded him were gifted. Starting with the first Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir James William Colvile, through Sir Henry James 
Sumner Maine to Sir William Comer Petheram, they were men 
of mettle, very much unlike those that adorned the Establishment. 
Much as they were committed to the education policy of the 
Government, they were well disposed toward the Indian. This 
does not mean that their altitude to the country and its problems 
were identical. None would suggest that Henry James Sumner 
Maine was accommodating to Indian aspirations in the real 
sense of the term. At the same time not many would say that 
Maine was a Chadnade. 

Things had also started taking a different turn at another 
level. The Indian was gradually becoming aware that his sole 
aim in life was not to be a good Englishman with a brown skin. 
There was a growing feeling that much had gone wrong in 
society, that not one but many things would have to be 
refashioned should Indians desire not to continue to be out of 
step with the times. Nor many disputed that restructuring the 
system of education, among other things, was a vital necessity. 
The demand was also being voiced that the highest office in the 
university should be held by an Indian, and this was not un¬ 
known to those who could make or mar things in the country- 
Yet some of these very men suggested that the office of Vice- 
Chancellor should go to Gooroodass. The Chief Justice of the 
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Calcutta High Court and retiring Vice-Chancellor, Petheram, 
himself favoured giving Gooroodass the chair. 

Gooroodass had very cordial relations with Petheram, who 
had actually proposed his induction as Vice-Chancellor to Lans- 
downe. Even before that, Petheram had in his capacity of 
Chief Justice indicated his preference for elevating Gooroodass 
to the Bench on the retirement of Justice Cunningham. Circums¬ 
tantial evidence supports this. Chandramadhab Ghose, a sit¬ 
ting judge and one of Gooroodass's small circle of select friends, 
wrote to him from Darjeeling on 24 October 1888, that “you 
have been appointed a judge of our court in place of Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham. It was known to the CJ (who was here about a week 
ago) .... It is about six months ago that the India Government 
determined in pursuance of the recommendation of the Public 
Service Commission that the next permanent appointment should 
be given to an Indian—and from that time choices being dis¬ 
cussed as to who should be appointed when an opportunity 
occurred ... The names were of yourself, Baboos Mahesh Chan¬ 
dra Chowdhury and Hem Chandra Banerjee [the celebrated poet 
and lawyer]. But for my part I had very little doubt as to 
who would be appointed. The Bengal Government supported 
most warmly the nomination of Baboo Brojendra Coomar and 
it was after some tussle that they had to give way." Of course 
Petheram, the urbane person that lie was, said in his letter to 
Gooroodass on 9 November 1888 no more than “believe me 
you owe your appointment to yourself alone. I only did my 
duty in submitting your name.’’ 

Again, sympathising with him on the death of his mother, 
Petheram wrote to Gooroodass on 14 November 1889 : “1 had 
heard of your great loss and know from experience that such a 
blow is not softened by the fact that it had been expected. 
Nothing but the conviction that there is another world where 
what is wrong here will be set right, is any comfort and that I 
know you have. Do not trouble about work or about your 
leave. In any case, l shall take care that you are not troubled 
until you are strong enough to come to work.”-" 

Lansdowne was also not unresponsive to the proposition 
that an Indian should for a change shepherd the affairs of the 
university. Gooroodass's particular traits apparently had sug¬ 
gested that he would not be a difficult person to get along with.. 
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For a number of reasons, Lansdowne's letter to Gooroodass 
formally offering him the vice-chancellorship makes interesting 
reading. It would confirm, hrst, that Lansdowne could with 
felicity operate al two levels and, secondly, that Gooroodass was 
not just another Indian who could be taken for granted. 

ft was a very exacting assignment. Gooroodass could well 
appreciate that the Raj would have him toe a given line and not 
stray too far from the official thinking on education. The other 
aspect of it was that his compatriots would have a bone to pick 
with him" if he failed to live up to their expectations. He also 
had his own ideal to pursue which he would be chary to barter 
away for love or money. 

Almost immediately after his appointment, he had to ren¬ 
der an account of himself. Within a few days the university’s 
biggest annual event- convocation- was billed to take place. 
Gooroodass was new to the job and had precious little time to 
acquaint himself with the affairs of the university. The apparent 
was not the real, though. As the Bengalee put it, '‘for some 
time indeed previous to his appointment the Hon’ble Dr. Gooroo¬ 
dass Banerjee had practically performed the duties of Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, but too often in this country the duties are performed by 
one, while the honour of the office belongs to another.” 27 What¬ 
ever that is, the convocation in those days provided an oppor¬ 
tunity for drama and pageantry unlike the humdrum business it is 
today. In his capacity as Chancellor of the university the Vice¬ 
roy of India would grace the occasion. So would the elite of 
Calcutta society, both European and Indian. 

There was a special reason for that year’s convocation to 
arouse considerably more interest than it did in the past. For 
the first time in the life of the 25-year-old university, the con¬ 
vocation address would be delivered by a son of the soil. A good 
number of Britons were present on the occasion as well as Indians 
who had made the grade. 

The Chancellor took the podium first. A massive man, he 
towered above his Vice-Chancellor, physically that is. Speaking 
as authoritatively as was necessary, Lansdowne touched on what 
was relevant to the occasion—education and the Raj’s views on 
it. He also noted with satisfaction that “as far as I have been 
able to discover, no discordant note has maiTed the general ex¬ 
pression of approval with which Mr. Justice Banerjee’s nomina- 
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lion to the Vice-Chancellorship has been hailed. 1 desire there¬ 
fore in the name of the university, of the Government of India, 
and 1 believe I may in this case claim to be the exponent of 
public opinion at large, to congratulate the Vice-Chancellor, and 
to wish him a very successful tenure ol office.’”* 

The Chancellor then made an important policy statement 
which marked the beginning of a new chapter in the history of 
the university. With evident pleasure, Lansdowne declared that 
he would henceforth “allow the MAs to submit the names of one 
or two gentlemen selected by themselves from among themselves, 
upon the understanding that these names, unless they were open 
to serious objection, which would not be very likely, would, as 
a matter of course, be accepted/’-''' 

Thus was introduced what might be called a certain demo¬ 
cratic element in the constitution of the Senate of Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity. This doubtless was an act of charity that the Raj agreed 
to, but it took a lot of hard, patient work to persuade it to grant 
the privilege. And it was Gooroodass’s untiring efforts that even¬ 
tually succeeded in breaking the ice. Indeed, “it was at the 
earnest request of Gooroodass Banerjec . .. that Lansdowne as 
Governor-General and Chancellor of the University accepted a 
‘homeopathic dose’ of representation of graduates in the Senate. 
The British Government of the day. us has been pointed out in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, was terribly utraid ol the ex¬ 
pression ‘election’.’’ 10 

The first two nominees of graduates to become fellows of 
the university were Jogindra Chandra Ghosh and Mahendra- 
nath Roy. With rare zeal, Gooroodass pleaded with the autho¬ 
rities for widening the aperture. In his capacity as Vice- 
Chancellor and otherwise, he urged Lansdowne to ensure that 
the principle of representation in the Senate of the university, 
instead of being a mere favour, “will be recognised,” as he ob¬ 
served in the course of his convocation address in 1891, “in its 
constitution as fully and definitely as sound policy and right 
reason, will allow.” 81 

In a letter to Lansdowne on 4 January 1892, Gooroodass 
■once again referred to the issue. His case was that the univer¬ 
sity’s Act of Incorporation, as recommended by the Senate, 
might be revised in a manner which would accord constitutional 
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guarantee to the principle of representation. As he framed it, 
“the election of Fellows by the MAs, DLs and MDs was held 
at the Senate House on the 1st January, and 1 may be*permitted 
to say that the two gentlemen elected, Babu Prananath Pandit and 
Babu Upendranath Mitra, are very fit and proper persons ... I 
should add that steps were taken to enable graduates in the 
mofussil to take part in the election and that out of about 900 
persons qualified to vote, 641 exercised the privilege conferred 
on them. 

“I may, therefore, venture to hope that the result of the 
election will meet with your Excellency's approval. And if it 
does so, 1 may further hope that the recommendations submit¬ 
ted by the Senate about a year ago for the revision of our Act of 
Incorporation may now secure your Excellency’s consideration.” 
Lansdowne, of course, had his reasons, not necessarily academic, 
lor not obliging the Vice-Chancellor. On 7 January 1892, he 
wrote to Gooroodass to say, among other things, that “a perma¬ 
nent alteration of the law is, l need not say, a much more serious 
matter, and one which it is necessary to approach with utmost 
caution, in view of the large number of interests represented in 
the electoral body ... in the meanwhile you may be quite sure 
that I am not likely to restrict the opportunity which 1 have been 
able to offer to the Graduates during the last two years.” 

That fell far short of what the Vice-Chancellor had hoped 
for. In addressing the convocation in 1892 he came back to it : 
“The result of the last election is a source of gratification to me, 
not only because it gives me a second time the pleasing occasion 
for congratulating my fellow-graduates on their success, but also’ 
because it gives us just ground for entertaining the hope that 
. .. what was commenced as an experimental measure may at 
least become part of the recognised customary constitution of 
the university.” 32 This was not the last occasion on which Gooroo¬ 
dass spoke out on the subject. His letter to Lansdowne, on 16- 
April 1892, requested the Chancellor’s leave “to express the 
hope that the experimental measures of introducing the election 
element in the constitution of our university .. . may during 
Your Excellency’s Chancellorship be embodied in a legislative 
enactment.” 

The Chancellor would have none of this. His letter to* 
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Gooroodass, on 29 June 1892, made this quite clear : “In your 
letter you express the hope that the experiment of introducing 
the elective element into the constitution of Calcutta University 
may during my Chancellorship be embodied in a legislative 
enactment. 1 regret that 1 cannot see my way to legislation at 
present. I think we require some further experience of the 
working of existing arrangements, and my aim in the meanwhile 
will be to take advantage of any well-considered suggestions 
with the object of making these arrangements as perfect as pos¬ 
sible. The variety of the changes which have been recommen¬ 
ded to us by different people for introduction into the existing 
system appears to me itself to prove how undesirable it would be 
at the present time to bind ourselves by the shackles of a legis¬ 
lative enactment.” Gooroodass continued this discussion even 
after he quit the office of Vice-Chancellor. A letter he wrote 
to Lansdowne, on 7 January 1894, ended on this note : “Though 
introduced at first only as a tentative measure, the election of 
fellows by the graduates has . .. worked so well as to justify the 
hope that ere long the privilege will receive statutory sanction.” 

It is time we returned to the Senate House, where we have 
kept the Vice-Chancellor waiting to address the convocation. A 
frail little man, he had neither the Chancellor’s commanding ap¬ 
pearance nor his resonant voice. But in one important respect 
he was his Chancellor’s equal- -courage of conviction and reso¬ 
lution. Since the Raj had for the first time allowed an Indian to 
occupy a chair that symbolised one of its most proud gifts to the 
country, it was but natural that the Englishman should be eager 
to find out how he acquitted himself. 

Gooroodass recounted the university’s working in the past 
year in a level tone. Being in office barely 18 days (appointed 
Vice-Chancellor on 2 January 1890, he delivered his first con¬ 
vocation address on 18 January), he could do no more than 
make a general survey of the horizon. The highly complex na¬ 
ture of the job required him to restrict himself to a few general 
observations. Even so, the discerning ear could easily detect a 
hint that the Vice-Chancellor had reasons not to be satisfied 
with the goings on in education, of which the university was 
the focal point. 

Next year, the scene changed completely. The Vice-Chan- 
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. cclior had in the meantime acquainted himself thoroughly with 
the affairs of the university, and this only confirmed his opinion 
that the education society was getting left much to Jbe desired. 
His assessment of the situation was that education, to be mean¬ 
ingful, would have to be imparted through the mother tongue. 
The Vice-Chancellor did not hesitate to declare that he consi¬ 
dered “it not merely desirable, but necessary, that we should 
encourage the study of those Indian vernaculars that have a 
literature, by making them compulsory subjects of our examina¬ 
tions in conjunction with their kindred classical languages. The 
Bengali language has now a rich literature that is well worthy 
of study, and Urdu and Hindi are also progressing fairly in the 
same direction.” But why this emphasis on the study of these 
Indian languages? The Vice-Chancellor, not unexpectedly, anti¬ 
cipated the question. Was it because of a certain feeling of 
inferiority, of xenophobia ? Or was it merely in exhibition of 
“patriotic sentiment, excusable as such sentiment may be?” 

More basic considerations than that influenced the Vice- 
Chancellor to say that “in laying stress upon the study of our 
vernaculars ... 1 firmly believe lhat we cannot have any thorough 
and extensive culture as a nation unless knowledge is dissemi¬ 
nated through our vernaculars. Consider the lesson that the past 
teaches. The darkness of the Middle Ages of Europe was not 
completely dispelled until the light of knowledge shone through 
the medium of the numerous modern languages. So in Tndia, 
notwithstanding the benign radiance of knowledge that has shone 
on the higher levels of our society through one of the clearest 
media that exist, the dark depths of ignorance all round will 
never be illumined until the light of knowledge reaches the 
masses through the medium of their own vernaculars.” Gooroo- 
dass went to the extent of suggesting, according to Haraprasad 
Sastri (1853-1931), scholar, educationist and historian, the 
introduction of Bengali as the medium of instruction right up to 
the postgraduate level, which the published version of his convo¬ 
cation address did not mention. 33 

There were several other points on which the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor desired very much to focuss attention. If the people de¬ 
served to be educated in the manner they ought to be, they also 
must get the kind of education that would equip them to face an 
increasingly demanding world. “As the learned professions and 
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all departments of service, whether public or private, in which 
persons who have received a liberal as distinguished from a 
technical education can find employment, are getting daily more 
and more overstocked,” Gooroodass could not but “fully see the 
importance of technical education, in these days of keen com¬ 
petition and hard struggle for existence, unless our artisans are 
trained in the application of science to art, we can never hope 
for the material prosperity of the country.” 

Having said Lhis the Vice-Chancellor thought it meet that 
he “must first of all heartily congratulate our lady graduates.” 
Even though another nine years had to pass before the 19th cen¬ 
tury ended, and Gooroodass was known for his otherwise ortho¬ 
dox views, he firmly believed that “the encouragement of female 
education . . . must rank as one of the highest useful functions 
of the university.” Did he say this because that was the vogue 
of the times ? Not at all. He had only one argument, and that 
was at once simple and universal : “No community can be said 
to be an educated community unless its female members are edu¬ 
cated ... in the true and full sense of the word. For, however 
proud man may boast of his intellectual superiority over the 
gentler sex, the simple truth must be admitted that woman is the 
primary educator of humanity.” 4 ' His deep interest in female 
education was an established fact. That explained why, other 
things besides, the Government of Bengal appointed him a mem¬ 
ber of the Bethune School (a girls’ school) management com¬ 
mittee in April 1886. 

This was not the only occasion when society heard him 
speak on these themes. On innumerable occasions in the future 
he would return to these points—the mother tongue as the vehicle 
of education, scientific and technical education and, last but not 
least, women’s education. Other instances apart, in his book 
A Few Thoughts on Education, published in 1904, he stated, 
having gone into various aspects of the issue of technical educa¬ 
tion, that “if everyone were to receive liberal education, the 
supply of men who received such education will soon exceed the 
demand, and leave many without employment.” Another dis¬ 
quieting aspect of the problem was that “our not receiving any 
technical education has reduced us to this unhappy plight that 
all our necessaries of life have to be manufactured abroad and 
imported from other countries.” Therefore, “our young men 1 
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ought to receive technical education in large numbers.” What 
were they to do alter they had their education ? The answer was 
that “Indian capital must be invested in manufacture tb find em¬ 
ployment for them.” 

But this was easier said than done and Gooroodass knew 
this only too well. As he observed, “in what shape such capital 
will come it is not easy to say. Large investments by million¬ 
aires among the Indians cannot well be expected. They who 
are accustomed to the security of investment in land are not 
likely to take the risk of investing largely in manufactures. The 
capital will therefore have to be raised by joint stock com¬ 
panies.” H * One might find in this a reflexion of what was to 
become an inseparable part of the nationalist movement after 
the partition of Bengal in 1905, the cult of Swadeshi (propaga¬ 
tion of home manufactures). Some more time had to elapse 
before Bal Gangadhar Tilak, one of the four “extremist” lea¬ 
ders—-the others were Aurobindo Ghosh, Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Bipin Chandra Pal--could be heard to declare at a Calcutta 
meeting on 7 June 1906 that “Swadeshi and Swadeshi will be 
our cry for ever and by this we will grow in spite of the wishes 
of the rulers.” 3 " 

Even as late as September 1918, barely three months before 
he would no longer be around, Gooroodass spoke out his mind 
on the subject of technical education. At a Calcutta University 
Senate meeting on 1 September 1918, he said : “Vice-Chancellor 
after Vice-Chancellor in convocation speech has referred to the 
necessity of opening new doors for the employment of the 
children of the soil. We all feel that the arts and science courses 
are not enough to find occupation for the people of the country 
... What are they to do ? Manufacture bombs instead of useful 
things in laboratories and tanneries.” 37 

The 74-year-old man sounded a little angry, and this was quite 
unlike him. The empathic listener could easily detect a note of 
disenchantment in this. Above all, its unmistakable note of 
indictment could not be missed. What else could he do in the 
given circumstances ? He had fought his battles, clean battles 
to be sure, all his life, but what was the net outcome. When he 
scanned the horizon it looked very gloomy, and the outlook for 
the morrow appeared no better. Society was in a fix, what 
with the first world war, political unrest, spread of the cult of 
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violence and the deepening economic crisis. To be young, 
educated and without gainful occupation was not an undepend¬ 
able passport to damnation. And Gooroodass was not unaware 
of this. 

In the course of the 1892 convocation address, his third 
and last, Gooroodass got to the heart of the matter. It was also 
in a way an indictment of not this or that aspect of education 
but of the system itself. The Vice-Chancellor went on record 
with the observation that “one great reason why our university 
education fails to awaken much original thinking is because it is 
imparted through the medium of a difficult foreign language, the 
genius of which is so widely different from that of our own. The 
acquisition of such a language must to a great extent be the 
work of imitation; and the habit of imitation gradually becomes 
so deeprooted as to influence our intellectual operations gene¬ 
rally. Again, the costly foreign drapery in which our students 
have to clothe their thoughts taxes their limited mental resources 
to an extent which does not leave enough for the proper feeding 
and fostering of thought.'’ 

The Vice-iChancellor did not strike a false note, at least 
that is what a host of Indians and not a few sympathetic Eng¬ 
lishmen thought. In this connexion, a letter W. A. Wood, prin¬ 
cipal of Dacca College, wrote to Gooroodass on 27 January 1892, 
may be reproduced ; “Having read with much interest your re¬ 
marks on University, 1 think you may be interested to see a 
copy of a lecture which 1 gave to my pupils sometime ago. The 
views expresssed on several points are substantially those of your 
Saturday's speech. 1 am really glad to see such views, which l 
regard of great importance as regards the welfare of the Bengalee 
student, given public and weighty expression to .“ 

Gooroodass could not be accused of tilting at windmills. 
The assessment was not made on the spur of the moment. In 
a germinal stage, it had been outlined in Abused India Vindi¬ 
cated (which has already been referred to). But that was not 
exactly a great comfort to the men who had imposed on them¬ 
selves the task of educating this country. Authority had every 
reason not to feel elated by the Vice-Chancellor’s observation. 
Consider for a moment the context in which Gooroodass had to 
function. A proud and erudite Chancellor contravened the 
•convention that had since the establishment of the three major 
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universities in 1858 allowed only exceptionally gifted English¬ 
men to occupy the office of Vice-Chancellor, be it Calcutta, Bom¬ 
bay or Madras. Lansdowne invited Gooroodass, ignoring the 
claims of a number of competent Englishmen, to step into 
Petheram’s shoes centainly not to question the raisen d’etre of 
the system of education. Rather, he was selected to serve the 
cause of what was considered the most lasting benefit that accrued 
from the East-West contact—the system of education and the 
English language, key to the modern world. That the first 
Indian Vice-Chancellor should draw a balance-sheet with not a 
few entries on the debit side was not an event to be celebrated. 

Others reacted differently, though. Goorooduss’s observa¬ 
tion reflected the thinking of some of the best minds of society. 
Ashutosh Mookherjee, then a young Senator, took his cue from 
the Vice-Chancellor’s convocation address and made an attempt 
to raise the issue of the Bengali language before the Syndicate. 
Ashutosh’s entry into the university as a fellow, it may be noted, 
had been facilitated by Gooroodass. evidence of which could be 
had from one of Ashutosh’s letters to him. Gooroodass might 
also be referred to for confirmation of this. Speaking on the un¬ 
veiling of Ashutosh’s portrait at the university in 1914, Gooroo¬ 
dass observed that “27 years ago 1 had the honour of advising 
the then Vice-Chancellor, Chief Justice Sir Comer Pethcram, to 
insist on the appointment of Babu Ashutosh Mookherjee as a 
fellow of the university, feeling confident that such appointment 
will be the beginning of a career of great usefulness to the uni¬ 
versity.”"' A congratulatory' letter from Gooroodass prompted 
Ashutosh to write to him, on 12 June, 1904, saying that “your 
kind congratulations and good wishes ... have to me a special 
value as coming from one who helped me most materially at the 
turning point of my career on the 25th March, 1887, and who 
has been, since then, the best of my friends.” 

The minutes of the Faculty of Arts, dated 11 July, 1891, 
recorded : “Babu Ashutosh Mukhopadhyay proposed that a 
committee be appointed to consider the propositions contained 
in the following letter and any cognate propositions that may be* 
brought before it : 

‘To 

The Registrar of the University of Calcutta 
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Sir, 

‘May 1 request the favour of your submitting this letter for 
the consideration of the Syndicate. 

‘It will be in the recollection of all that, at the convocation 
for conferring degrees, the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor drew atten¬ 
tion to the necessity of encouraging the study of Indian vernacu¬ 
lars . . . : Sharing the view thus set forth, and believing that the 
time has come when the university should take action in the 
matter, 1 beg to submit for the consideration of the Syndicate the 
following propositions : 

‘That in the arts examination, candidates who take up Sans¬ 
krit should also be examined in either Bengali or Hindi or Oriya, 
and those that take up Persian or Arabic should be examined 
also in Urdu’.”* 9 

The proposer also desired that suitable provision be made 
for the study of the suggested Indian languages up to the post¬ 
graduate level. The Syndicate rejected the proposal by a majo¬ 
rity of 17 to 11. That perhaps was not very unexpected. What 
deserves to be noted is that Britons alone were not against the 
move, nor Indians its only supporters. Included among the de¬ 
fenders of Ashutosh’s proposal were Bankim Chandra Chatterji, 
Chandra Nath Basu, Mahendra Nath Roy, Ananda Mohan Bose, 
Haraprasad Sastri and the Reverend Dr Macdonald. Among those 
who opposed the move were Peary Mohan Mukherjee, Maulvi 
Siraj-ul-Islam, Nawab Abdul Latif, Nilmani Mukherjee, Mahesh 
Chandra Nyayaratna and Colonel H. S. Jarrett. 

A brief survey of the scene outside the cloistered sanctum 
of the university might be of some use in understanding thinking 
on the subject. One name that crosses the mind is Akshoy Ku¬ 
mar Dutta, scholar, educationist and essayist. He was the tallest 
among the few who desired society to pay reasonable attention 
to cultivating the Indian languages. Akshoy Kumar “put for¬ 
ward a well-reasoned plea on behalf of the vernacular as the 
medium of higher, secondary and primary education.” 40 

As for organised efforts (however limited in scope), the 
Tattwabodhini Sabha, established by Devendranath Tagore in 
October 1839, might be referred to. 'Phis institution could be 
said to have expressed the first collective desire for suitable re¬ 
cognition of the Bengali language. The Sabha “aimed at the re¬ 
vival and dissemination of true knowledge relating to the funda- 
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mental truths of India’s old religion and culture against the 
prejudicial attacks on these of the Christian missionaries, spread 
of education chiefly through the medium of Bengali, .study ot 
India's ancient lore and social reform.” 1 ' But, notwithstanding 
the endeavours that might Have been made in this direction, none 
at the highest centre of education was prepared to allow the Ben¬ 
gali language to cross its threshold. It was at this juncture that 
Gooroodass came to occupy the Vice-Chancellor’s chair He 
made judicious use of the platform to air his views on education 
and related matters. 

So far away irom those hectic days, when society was not 
quite at peace with itself, Gooroodass’s pleading for the reorien¬ 
tation of education and a place in it for the Indian languages 
might not appear an epoch-making event. But if the sense of 
perspective does not get warped it may not be too hard to ap¬ 
preciate that a beginning, indeed small, had been made in the 
right direction—the beginning of a process that still awaits to be 
completion. 

The Raj presumably was not impressed by the fact that 
Gooroodass, then a sitting judge ol the Calcutta High Court, 
should have the temerity to suggest that the sons of the soil ought 
to be educated through their own language. The Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor however had his linger on society’s pulse when he argued the 
case for the Indian languages. In Gooroodass’s “interest in the 
mother tongue for school curriculum there was manifest a sign of 
the times.” The ice had been broken and society could not 
“fail... to notice Banerjee’s role as a pioneer in the movement 
for the mother tongue.”*- 

The Vice-Chancellor’s successive convocation addresses had 
made a stir and things were not quite the same as before. In the 
January 1893, (Paus 1299, Bengali calendar) issue of Sadhana, 
a Bengali language monthly, Rabindranath Tagore, then barely 
32, wrote an essay Shikshar Her Pher (Discrepancies in Educa¬ 
tion) categorically stating that the prevalent system of education 
was an unrelieved exercise in futility, “One of his charges against 
the existing educational system referred to its being conducted 
in English, ‘an exceedingly alien language ... further, both the 
ideas as well as the topics are foreign... the educational system 
was not in keeping or agreement with our modes of life. We do 
not get any high ideals of our society from the books recom- 
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mended for our study. There is no natural possibility of inti¬ 
mate contact with our daily life through our schools’.” 43 About 
that time Rabindranath also wrote, in Bengali of course, to 
Gooroodass, drawing his attention to the Sadhana article and 
requesting him for a detailed discussion of the issue. 

Considering the matter referred to and the excellent rela¬ 
tions between the two men, their difference in age and their not 
unoften divergent outlook on life notwithstanding, it was unex¬ 
pected that Rabindranath’s letter would receive a prompt reply. 
They kept up a steady dialogue that never lacked warmth, al¬ 
though there were many occasions when they agreed to disagree. 
Gooroodass was one of Rabindranath's early admirers, and his 
keen appreciation of the poet’s writings prompted him as far back 
as 1881—Rabindranath was then barely 20—to observe that he 
was cut for a big role in life. One instance might be referred 
to for what it is worth. 

On 26 February, 1881, Balmiki Prativa, a dance-drama by 
Rabindranath was staged at his Jorasanko residence in Calcutta. 
For the first time, the poet appeared as an actor, taking the part 
of Balmiki (composer of the Ramayana) in the presence of an 
audience comprising numbers of his family as well as a group 
of select outsideis. Some of Calcutta’s distinguished citizens 
were invited on that occasion, including Bankim Chandra Chat- 
terji, Gooroodass, Krishnamohan Banerjce, Tarak Nath Palit, 
Haraprasad Sastri and Beharilal Gupta. Gooroodass was so im¬ 
pressed that he composed a poem (in Bengali) which urged 
society to take note of the fact that a genius had been born, 
destined to scale the heights Balmiki had climbed. 44 

In his reply (in Bengali, of course) to the poet’s letter 
Gooroodass said he agreed substantially with the ideas expounded 
in Sikshar Her Pher, mentioning that he also had time and again 
expressed similar views. At the same time, he got the point 
across that he did not subscribe to some of the poet's critical 
references to what he thought caused a lack of confidence in 
Western civilisation. 45 In this, one could not avoid noticing the 
presence of the synthesiser. Gooroodass’s plea for the Bengali 
language, awareness of the shortcomings of the system of educa¬ 
tion and his criticism of the West did not preclude him for 
keeping his windows open to the relatively beneficial aspects of 
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Western civilisation. As far as he was concerned the West must 
not be totally rejected. 

A point of clarification. The fact is not lost sight of that 
Gooroodass was not the only exponent of the cause of making 
the mother tongue the vehicle of education. There were also 
others who addressed themselves to the issue with as much 
vigour and earnestness as might be expected in the given context. 
Ii is just that Gooroodass acted as path-breaker and that there 
was none who championed the cause more resolutely and con¬ 
sistently at that point than he did. Another aspect of this also 
deserves to be noted—Gooroodass’s zealous upholding of the 
cause of Bengali and all that went with it was not synonymous 
with regional patriotism. 

So far as that went, he was farsighted enough not to barter 
away the morrow for today. He could well appreciated the 
truth of what John Donne had said : “No man is an island, 
entire of itself; every man is a piece of the continent, a part of 
the main.” This applied equally to the Bengali community. The 
community would live only if the nation survived. Preoccupation 
with Bengali language should not therefore be to the detriment 
of society’s larger interests. Two instances out of many might 
suffice to illustrate the point. As president of the Central Text 
Book Committee (he held this office from June 1894, to Febru¬ 
ary 1900) he wrote a comprehensive note in January 1896, on 
the selection of textbooks which, among other things, set forth 
these guidelines : “HI. The language and style of an elementary 
textbook should be concise and clear, simple and attractive ; 
vulgar words and provincialism should be avoided ... XI. Books 
continuing passages which have an immoral tendency or are 
hostile to any religion... should not be approved as textbooks.” 4 5 

The same breadth of vision was reflected in his advocacy 
of the Devanagari script. As early as 1893, he wrote a small 
brochure as an aid “to the Bengali student to facilitate his 
learning to read and write Devanagari letters.” 47 He did not 
allow matters to rest here. On one hand, he made efforts to per¬ 
suade Calcutta University to adopt the Devanagari alphabet in 
its examinations 43 and on the other he tried to enlist the support 
of society’s thought leaders, particularly Vidyasagar, to the 
cause. Along with Sarada Charan Mitra, one of his close 
associates who became a judge of the Calcutta High Court 
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In 1904, Gooroodass also started an organisation in 1906, called 
Ek Lipi Vistar Samity or Society for the Propagation of One 
Script, evidently Sanskrit, throughout India. Sarada Charan, 
secretary of this organisation, also “published a note on the uni¬ 
form script for India.” 49 

Here was a mind that would not allow parochial considera¬ 
tions to get the better of it. His close identification with the 
hopes and aspirations of Bengal only followed, and did not pre¬ 
cede, his Indian identity. Suniti Kumar Chattcrji 50 is not exag¬ 
gerating when he says that Gooroodass “thought in terms of 
Pan-India : and in one little thing, not understood in Bengal in 
its proper perspective, this made itself quite clear. He was a 
staunch advocate of the Pan-Indian Devanagari script to write 
and print Sanskrit, to the exclusion of the provincial Bengali; he 
wanted Bengali students to acquire a correct or at least better 
articulation of the language of the gods, abandoning the Bengali 
habit of vcrnacularising Sanskrit in reading and chanting. .. In 
his Bengali book his Sanskrit quotation are all given in Deva¬ 
nagari. Ail this shows he thought of India, and not of Bengal 
alone.” 51 

To the surprise of not a few, both Indians and Englishmen, 
Gooroodass resigned the office of Vice-Chancellor in December 
1892. In a letter, dated 5 December 1892, to the Secretary to 
the Government of India he said : “I beg hereby to resign office 
as Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University from the 1st of 
January 1893, and 1 request that you will be good enough to sub¬ 
mit this my resignation to His Excellency the Governor-General 
in Council.” 5 - It may be stated that his term of office as Vice- 
Chancellor was for two years (Vice-Chancellors were appointed 
for a two-year term in those days) which expired on 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1891. He was reappointed for another term. Lansdowne 
wrote to him on 9 December, 1891, and said : “Pray forgive me 
for not having sooner acknowledged your note of December 5th, 
in which you are good enough to inform me that you have placed 
your formal resignation. .. from 1st January next, in the hands 
of the Home Secretary. The matter shall receive my early at¬ 
tention.” 

That was not the end of it. Nor did the acceptance of his 
resignation follow as a matter of course. Lansdowne was no 
run-of-the-mill administrator to say “good riddance” and be 
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through with his Vice-Chancellor. Particularly when that man,, 
much to the discomfort of the Establishment, had persistently 
refused to be led by the nose. The Chancellor knew better than 
not to appreciate a man who could think for himself and act 
accordingly. Lansdowne did what he could to persuade Gooroo- 
dass to continue in office. With this end in view the Viceroy’s 
private secretary wrote to Gooroodass, on 14 December, 1892, 
to confer with you in some matters relating to the university. His 
Excellency thinks that in view of your judicial engagements it 
would probably be most convenient to you to come in the morn¬ 
ing on your way to court, and Friday would be a convenient day 
for the Viceroy. Will you have the kindness to fix the hour at 
which His Excellency may expect you.” 

But the Viceroy’s efforts failed to persuade the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor to reverse his decision. Gooroodass’s letter of 20 Dec¬ 
ember 1892 to Lansdowne explaining his position would deserve 
to be reproduced in full: “I have given my anxious thought to 
the matter for the consideration of which Your Excellency was 
pleased to grant me time; and I feel bound to say, in the inte¬ 
rests of the university, that I have held the office of Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor long enough for a person of my humble ability and that a 
change in the management is now desirable. My only appre¬ 
hension was lest an undue regard for personal convenience should 
influence my decision, but I am relieved of that apprehension 
when 1 consider that my inclination had naturally been in favour 
of obedience to a command so gracious as the one laid upon 
me. I may venture to hope that my action in this matter will be 
attributed to some less selfish sentiment and that I may be 
excused for the course I have taken. I would now beg leave to 
express my thankfulness to Your Excellency for the kindness 
with which you were pleased to desire me to reconsider the sub¬ 
ject of my resignation. 

“Before concluding this part of my letter 1 would crave 
permission to add, if l may without impropriety do so, one more 
name to those I mentioned in answer to Your Excellency’s ques¬ 
tion, a name which I should have mentioned first, I mean the 
name of Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter. 

“In obedience to Your Excellency’s direction I beg to sub¬ 
mit herewith the names of IS gentlemen whom I consider fit to* 
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be appointed as fellows of the Calcutta University. The qualifi¬ 
cations of each is stated by the side of his name.” 

Forthwith came the Chancellor’s reply. On the same day 
Lansdowne wrote to Gooroodass saying that he was “much 
obliged for your note of this day’s date. I was not unprepared 
for your decision with regard to the vice-chancellorship, and I 
am quite sure you have arrived at it after carefully considering 
what was best for the university. 

“I have made careful note of the names which you men¬ 
tioned to me in conversation the other day as those of persons 
who might be considered fit to succeed you, and 1 have now 
added Sir Romcsh Chunder Milter’s name to the list. 

‘*1 am also much obliged to you for the list of gentlemen 
who would, in your opinion, be fit for appointment as fellows 
of Calcutta University. Your recommendations shall, 1 need 
not tell, be carefully considered.” 

That settled the issue so far as Gooroodass was concerned. 
His resignation became effective on 1 January 1893, barely 22 
days before the next convocation was scheduled to be held.. 
There was a lot of speculation about the cause of his resigna¬ 
tion, an act regretted by most Indians and not a few Britons. 
The Statesman, an English language daily that could be relied 
upon to express the British point of view, said : “We observe 
with regret that Mr Justice Banerjee has resigned the Vice-chan¬ 
cellorship of Calcutta University, a post which he has held with 
so much distinction to himself and satisfaction to the community 
of these provinces.” 

What is more, it thought fit to suggest that Gooroodass’s. 
“spontaneous retirement now should be marked... by some suit¬ 
able recognition of his service as Vice-Chancellor.” 5 * At ano¬ 
ther level, Lansdowne, as Chancellor of the University, observed 
in the course of his convocation address on 28 January 1893 : 
“1 think you will, in the first place, expect me to make some 
acknowledgement of the services which have been rendered to 
the university by Mr Justice Gooroodass Banerjee, who has lately 
resigned the vice-chancellorship. Himself a member of the uni¬ 
versity, he has shown himself thoroughly able to understand its 
wants. During his three years’ tenure, he has discharged with 
much tact and ability the difficult duties of his office.” 34 

This was not enough, however, to convince those who ascribed 
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Gooroodass’s resignation to his rather strained relations with the 
Viceroy. Some on the other hand hinted that certain unhappy 
developments in the affairs of the university, which h^d taken 
place without the knowledge of the Vice-Chancellor but for which 
he owned the constructive responsibility, led to his resignation. 33 
That the cause lay elsewhere would be apparent from what Lans- 
downe did not make public at that time but had recorded in a 
note he made on 12 December 1891 : “The Vice-Chancellor, 
Mr Justice Gooroodass, called upon me this morning, and 1 asked 
him whether it would suit his convenience to accept reappoint¬ 
ment as Vice-Chancellor. He expressed himself much pleased at 
the offer, but said that he felt some doubt whether it was desir¬ 
able that the office should remain tor so long a period in the 
hands of one person. I replied that if he had any misgivings 
as to this, there would be no difficulty in his accepting reappoint¬ 
ment upon the understanding that he would tender, and 1 would 
accept, his resignation after he had served for one year of his 
second term. I pointed out to him that this arrangement would 
also have the advantage of enabling me to appoint his successor 
in my fifth year of office, instead ot leaving the choice of the 
new Vice-Chancellor to my successor, who might have some 
difficulties m making it immediately on his arrival in this country. 

“Mr Justice -Banerjee told me that he would be glad to 
accept reappointment on this understanding. 

“I told him that he would be reappointed upon the above 
understanding, which was to be a private one between himself 
and me.” 36 Since it was a personal agreement, intended to be 
treated as private, Gooroodass remained faithful to it. He did not 
mention it to anybody, not even to his sons. 

That Lansdowne should repeatedly request Gooroodass to 
withdraw his resignation, despite the latter’s unaccomodating 
views on certain issues that were not exactly matters of inconse¬ 
quential details, would seem puzzling if superficially examined. 
But a little deeper probing might provide a clue to understanding 
the apparent incongruity of the whole thing. Lansdowne’s ap¬ 
proach to the issue would suggest that the Britons abroad had a 
double personality, so to speak. Not all empire-builders were 
cast in the blut und eisen mould that would only take yes for an 
answer. 

The scholar and the administrator were not identical perso- 
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nalities even if the same man combined both roles as Lansdowne 
or Curzon did. A certain degree of tolerance and ability to see 
the other man’s point of view could not be denied even when 
there was not the least intention of agreeing with it. Otherwise 
Lansdowne, who was the highest representative of the Raj here, 
would have given Gooroodass short shrift for his views on the 
two important questions, namely, the Bengali language and the 
constitutional formalisation ot the education of fellows. On both 
issues Lansdowne, and it is a safe guess most other representa¬ 
tives of the Raj, disagreed with Gooroodass. Yet he continued 
to flourish, continued also to be heard and given responsible 
assignments. The capacity to appieciate honest differences of 
opinion was characteristic of not a few rulers. 

The argument probably would not be inane that Lansdowne, 
like many other scholarly Britons, could, and did to an extent, 
distinguish between the normal requirements of administration 
and those of education. The scholar would not easily break with 
bis native tradition as symbolised by universities like Oxford and 
Cambridge, or for that matter the idiom he had acquired at home. 
What else could explain the extreme courtesy that Lansdowne, 
Viceroy of India, showed to Gooroodass by requesting him for 
an “interview” instead of just commanding the Vice-Chancellor’s 
attendance on him. For instance, on 12 December 1890, Lans- 
downc’s private secretary wrote to Gooroodass to say that “1 am 
not quite sure whether your time is not so taken up that only 
particular days and hours are at your disposal, but I believe this 
to be the case, and therefore write to ask you to mention the 
most convenient season to you for calling as 1 know that His 
Excellency is desirous of not disturbing the course of your offi¬ 
cial business, and that he would be glad to have an interview.” 

On another occasion, 10 December 1891 to be precise, 
Lansdowne requested Gooroodass whether he could “make it 
convenient to see me for a few minutes, on university business, 
either tomorrow afternoon at 3, or on Saturday at any hour bet¬ 
ween 9 a.m. and 2 p.m.” Such solicitation, so much urbanity 
the occasion did not demand, if matter of fact view of it is taken. 
It was not necessary for the Viceroy of India to keep his busy 
schedule open for meeting the Vice-Chancellor. It was a ques¬ 
tion of simply getting his word across in order to get what he 
•desired done. But he would not do that when it was an educa- 
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lionist, particularly one who also could say no for a reply, he 
had to deal with. The teacher was not to be equated with any 
other class of professionals and he deserved to be # treated 
differently. 

The enlightened Briton would hate to think otherwise, even 
as he engaged himself in doing the most odious tilings for the 
sake of the Raj. Long after Gooroodass’s resignation from the 
vice-chancellorship, Lansdowne continued to be in communica¬ 
tion with him. One such letter he wrote to Gooroodass on 6 
January 1896, said he was “extremely obliged for your kind re¬ 
collection of my wish to possess your photograph. Of the two 
which you have sent me l much prefer that taken by your son 
... it has far more character and is in all respects a worthier 
portrait. It will often remind me of the days when we took part 
together in university affairs." 

This is not to say that Lansdowne would be shy of keeping, 
his ground when the vital interests of the Raj were concerned. 
Or that he would compromise his viewpoints. As and when the 
occasion arose he would see to it that he got his wish. To illus¬ 
trate the point, two instances might be cited—selection of fellows 
of the university and the appointment of Gooroodass’s successor. 
On 31 December 1890, Lansdowne requested Gooroodass to 
“submit to me for my consideration the names of any gentlemen 
who may appear to you to be fitted for selection as fellows of 
the university on the occasion of convocation to be held at the 
end of January.” In the same breath, he had the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor’s field of choice severely restricted, leaving him in no 
doubt about what he wanted : “There will, 1 fancy, be about 
ten vacancies, but 1 propose that, following the precedent of last 
year, only a portion of these should be filled up. 

“Amongst the names that have been mentioned to me are 
those of — 

(1) Dr Rice, Surgeon-General with the Government of India. 

(2) The Rev S. B. Taylor, President of the European 
Society. 

(3) Mr Gunabheram, an Assam gentleman, who has done 
a good deal in the interests of literature. 

(4) Mr H. H Risley, Deputy Commissioner (Bengal). 

(5) The Rev John Morrison, Principal of the General 
Assembly’s Institution. 
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(6) Dr Sambhu Chandar Mukerji, the Editor of Reis & 
Rayyet. 

“There will, of course, also be the two gentlemen whose 
names will be put forward by the graduates, and will probably 
be accepted. You may desire to submit some other names, but 
I do not think that we ought to fill up more than seven or eight 
out of the total number of vacancies." 

As already mentioned, Lansdowne had asked Gooroodass to 
put forward for his consideration suitable names for appoint¬ 
ment as Vice-Chancellor. He did this, his preference being for 
Romesh Chunder Mitter. But the Viceroy had other ideas. 
The first Indian Vice-Chancellor did not prove to be plasticine, 
and he raised awkward questions. In all probability, this was 
one of the contributory factors that influenced the Raj to decide 
against appointing an Indian to succeed Gooroodass as Vice- 
Chancellor. The following communication would explain itself : 
“To Secretary—P. G. M., 6-12-92 To Honourable Member—His 
Excellency will perhaps consult Sir Charles Elliot [Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal] demi-officially regarding a successor to Dr 
Gooroodass Banerjce. It would probably be advisable that on 
this occasion he should not be a native of India. 

C.J.L., 7-12-92 

P.P.H., 8-12-92 

To the Private Secretary to the Governor-General. 

C.J.L., 8-12-92 

I will consult the Lieutenant-Governor. 

L. [Lansdowne], 8-12-92 ” 87 

J. Q. Pigot, a judge of the Calcutta High Court, was ap¬ 
pointed Vice-Chancellor. 

Gooroodass’s exit from the office of Vice-Chancellor did not 
announce the end of his deep involvement in education and the 
problems confronting it. If anything, the conviction strengthened 
that education was one of the most potent tools of societal 
change, on the proper application of which largely depended the 
future of society. The ideas he had spelt out in the course of 
his three convocation addresses were further chiselled and shorn 
of unnecessary plumage. In the years that followed he pon¬ 
dered over, and participated in, whatever had a bearing on edu¬ 
cation, and that despite the quite demanding office of judge he 
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held at that time and continued to hold till his voluntary retire¬ 
ment in 1904. 

His brief for Bengali did not terminate with his ^oquent 
review of the case. Efforts continued unabated to rouse the 
people, particularly the educated segment of the community, to 
the importance of the subject. For this purpose the Bangiya 
Suhitya Parishad (Bengali Academy of Literature) provided a 
suitable forum. Its establishment could be said to have been 
inspired by John Beames (1837-1902), a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. Well versed in Bengali, Beames published a mono¬ 
graph in 1872—he was then posted in Bengal—suggesting the 
establishment of an “academy of literature for Bengal” in order 
to encourage the study and cultivation of the Bengali language 
and literature. 5 * 

Bcames’s proposal remained on the anvil for 21 years. On 
23 July 1893, some promoters of the Bengali language and lite- 
lature, including whom were Hirendranath Dutt, L. Leotard, 
Kshetrapal Chakravarty, Kaliprasanna Sen, Indranarayan Ghose 
and Pramatha Nath Mukherjee, met at the Sovabazar (in North 
Calcutta) residence of Raja Benoy Krishna Deb (1866-1912) to 
launch the Parishad with Deb as its president. 

The object, as summed up by Leotard, one of its first two 
vice-presidents, the other being Hirendranath Dutt, was “the study 
of Bengali literature and the publication of the results of that 
study, with a view to popularise the literature of Bengal.”®® Al¬ 
most from its inception Gooroodass became actively associated 
with it and remained so all his life. So did many others, among 
them, Rabindranath Tagore, Ramendrasundar Trivedi, Romesh 
Chandra Dutt (he became the Parishad’s president in 1895), 
Krishnakamal Bhattacharya, Rajendra Chandra Sastri, Rajani- 
kanta Gupta and Hirendranath Dutta, who enlivened the intel¬ 
lectual life of society. 

During Romesh Chandra’s presidentship, the parishad ap¬ 
pointed a five-member committee consisting of Gooroodass, Ra¬ 
bindranath, Nandakrishna Bose, Rajanikanta Gupta and Hiren¬ 
dranath Dutt “to recommend and initiate steps for introducing 
Bengali into the university curriculum.” Gooroodass collected 
representative opinion™ on the issue, and on this basis the president 
wrote to the Calcutta University Syndicate on 23 November 1895 
requesting it to consider the proposal: “That at the FA exami- 
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nation and at the BA examination in the A course, when a clas¬ 
sical language is taken as the third subject, a paper be set con¬ 
taining (i) passages in English for translation into one of the 
vernaculars of India recognised by the Senate and (ii) a subject 
of original composition in one of the said vernaculars, textbooks 
being recommended as model of style.” 

Romesh Chandra also requested the Vice-Chancellor and 
Syndicate to consider what could in the given context be done 
to implement the resolution that the parishad had earlier adop¬ 
ted : “That the university be moved to adopt a regulation to 
the effect that in history, geography, and mathematics at the 
entrance examination the answers may be given in any of the 
living languages recognised by the Senate.” 

On 28 March 1896, Gooroodass moved the Faculty of Arts, 
which had Romesh Chandra’s proposals formally before it, “to 
appoint a committee to consider and report on the proposals of 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. A motion that a committee be 
appointed to consider the first proposal of the parishad was 
carried by 22 votes for and 21 against it. The motion for the 
appointment of a committee to report on the second resolution 
of the parishad, i.e., the enable entrance candidates to answer 
papers in the vernaculars, was lost.” ,i: 

At the third meeting of the parishad, a committee consisting 
of Gooroodass, Krishnakamal (chairman), Rajanikanta, Rabin¬ 
dranath, Rajendra Chandra, Ramendrasundar, Saradaranjan Roy 
and Devendranath Mukherjee (secretary), was appointed to pre¬ 
pare suitable scientific and technical terms for use in science, 
mathematics and geography. It was subsequently decided that 
the committee, known as the Paribhasa (scientific and technical 
terminology) Committee, would initially restrict itself to preparing 
technical terms for use in geography. 

The committee had five sittings in 1894, of which at the 
first three all were present except Rabindranath. It met once in 
1895, the participants being only Gooroodass and Rajendra Chan¬ 
dra. The committee, which had its last sitting in September 1896 
with only Gooroodass and Rajendra Chandra to record their pre¬ 
sence, completed its immediate assignment, that is, preparation 
of Bengali technical terms for use in geography. From the re¬ 
cords it - Would be clear that Gooroodass did the bulk of the 
work. According to Hirendranath Dutt, the parishad’s secretary 
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for a number of years, Gooroodass was deeply associated with 
every aspect of its life from the very outset until his death/ 2 

Much as it was regretted by most sensible men, the parishad 
was not immune from what was one of the characteristics of the 
middle class public life in Bengal—personality-centred schism, and 
that almost always for the wrong set of reasons. Quite early in 
its life, indeed almost immediately after its birth, the parishad 
fell a victim to infighting between interest groups. Indications 
that the parishad might emerge as a relatively important institu¬ 
tion soon got the various interest groups, denominational (Brahmo 
and non-Brahmo) and otherwise, to make a bid for its capture. 
After Romcsh Chandra’s relinquishment of the office of presi¬ 
dent, the situation came to a head. With the various factions 
jockeying for position, a crisis situation soon developed and 
Gooroodass was requested to throw himself into the breach. The 
suggestion was that he should accept, since he enjoyed the trust 
of the warring groups, the presidentship of the parishad and pre¬ 
vent it from crossing the Styx. But Gooroodass declined to oblige 
them as he did not want to be involved in their conflict and be 
claimed by each group as its patron. 

His refusal eventually led to Chandranath Bose, a scholar 
and author who represented a rather rigidly orthodox group, be¬ 
ing elected parishad president, and this added fuel to the fire. 
This was borne out by the letter Romcsh Chandra wrote from 
Ihiri, on 19 May 1896, to Gooroodass. Apart from highlighting 
parishad affairs, it reveals a glimpse of the complex intellectual 
life of Bengal. It deserves to be quoted in full, remembering 
that Romesh Chandra, a member of the Indian Civil Service, was a 
Brahmo whose sociopolitical views were far more radical than those 
of many others and Gooroodass was supposed to be a conserva¬ 
tive Hindu : “My dear Dr Banerjee, I feel something more than 
what is conventionally called ‘regret’ at learning that you have 
declined to be president of our parishad. I feel something like 
a personal loss and bereavement, I feel that an institution for 
which we laboured to the best of our ability is now on the de¬ 
cline, because the only man in Calcutta who could have helped 
it has practically withdrawn his support. 

“I do not mean that you will take less interest by not being 
a chairman. But our countrymen desire to see a man like you 
. at the helm of the vessel before they have confidence in her safety 
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and will ship their cargo when they see a man of a towering 
position in our society actually at the helm of affairs,—they are 
satisfied, and feel confidence, and hope,—and sympathy and 
cooperation flow in from all directions. 

“Nor do I mean to suggest anything whatever against Chan- 
dranath Babu—a man of high character and high literary abili¬ 
ties. But you know as much I that there are splits and divisions 
in our small society, and you could have held all sections together 
far better than Babu Chandranath can. 

“Rightly or wrongly Chandranath Babu is identified with 
that narrow and illiberal form of Hinduism which is not warmed 
by charity, and not capable of progress or expansion, and several 
of the most prominent members of the parishad arc almost open 
rivals ot Chandranath in respect of these views. Js then our pari¬ 
shad going to be shipwrecked on the rock of sectarian differences 
on which so many of our most hopeful enterprises find an un¬ 
timely end ? I had hoped to see the parishad continue as a 
purely literary society, devoted to literature and literature alone. 
You, or even I (whatever our views may be), might have been 
trusted to keep the institution safely on its right path—free 
from sectarian disputes. But l am filled with misgivings on 
hearing that you have declined to lead the institution. 

“1 will not seek for the motives which have induced you to 
stand aside. I have no doubt that you have good and sufficient 
reasons. But still the news comes to me like a shock—like sud¬ 
den news of danger to a child of my affection. Pardon me if 1 
have written this letter hurriedly and perhaps stupidly—1 have 
written just as I have felt on the occasion.” 

As the nineteenth century was about to merge into the 20th 
the viceregal palace in Calcutta got a new tenant, and Gooroo- 
dass seemed to have prepared himself for being in the Raj’s 
black books. By the time Lord Curzon came out to India as 
Viceroy, he knew more about this country than many other 
knowledgeable Britons of this times could reasonably claim. He 
was indeed one of the most colourful Viceroys India had. At 
once a scholar, statesman, empire-builder and an aesthete, 
Curzon did great disservice, and not a little good, to this country. 
If he burdened Calcutta with the grotesque Victoria Memo¬ 
rial Hall, he also found the Imperial (now National) 
Library, established an archeological department and took great 
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care to preserve India's historical antiquities and monuments for 
posterity. Few Indians would be so ungrateful as not to acknow¬ 
ledge their gratitude to this man. m 

A man of many interests and moods, Curzon could when 
the humour took him be arrestingly suave and charming; he 
could also at times be extremely churlish and strike an impish 
posture. To Curzon India was an obsession, and his knowledge 
of this country was doubtless great. He was convinced 
that “for years education in India had been muddling, 
along”, lacking “the impulse and movement of a new. life.” It 
was a matter of shame and regret for him to discover that “four 
out of every five Indian villages were found to be without a 
school; three out of every four Indian boys grew up without any 
education; only one Indian girl in every 40 attends any kind of 
school.” 

Unlike most other defenders of the Raj, Curzon was candid 
enough to admit that “as regards the vernaculars, which must for 
long be the sole instrument for the diffusion of knowledge among 
all except a small minority of the Indian people, we found them 
in danger of being neglected in the pursuit of English, and in 
many cases very bad English, for the sake of its mercantile value. 
By all means let English be taught to those who are qualified to 
learn; but let it rest upon a solid foundation of the indigenous 
languages, for no people will ever use another tongue with ad¬ 
vantage that cannot first use its own with ease.” Every word 
of it was true, and together they expressed a thought that could 
not but evoke the admiration of his audience. 

Curzon could not persuade himself to shake off his doubt 
about the wisdom of what was being done to educate Indians. 
It was a moot point “if European education in India, as we are 
conducting it, could be described as a preparation for living at 
all, except in the purely materialistic sense, where unhappily it 
was too true. But of real living, the life of the intellect, the 
character, the soul, I fear that the glimpses that were obtainable 
were rare and dim.” 

The Viceroy of India would however no longer allow a 
state of drift. To reverse the process, he would have the system 
of university education thoroughly overhauled. In all this “let 
the criterion of our action, and also of the public attitude upon 
this matter,” Curzon appealed, “be not the sordid one of self- 
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interest; but the welfare of education as a whole, and the ad¬ 
vancement of the future generations of our people.” 63 

For whom would Curzon toil and sweat, and do all that 
did, starting with educational reforms through preservation of 
antiquities to the partition of Bengal ? Let him answer it: “My 
eye has always rested upon a larger canvas, crowded with the 
untold numbers of the real people of India, as distinct from any 
class or section of the people. .. It is the Indian poor, the Indian 
peasant, the patient, sumble, silent millions... it has fallen to my 
lot to do something to alleviate theirs, and that I leave them, 
better than I found them.”' jt 

India had not had the privilege of coming across any repre¬ 
sentative of the Crown, before or after Curzon, who was appa¬ 
rently animated by such lofty sentiments. None but a cynic 
would have any seeming reason to look askance at the Viceroy’s 
pronouncements. It would be difficult to cross swords with him 
in regard to the not very inspiring state of university education 
at that time. More things than one had gone wrong with it, and 
they required to be attended to, and this was what not a few 
sensible Indians had been suggesting all along. 

But, then Curzon had another personality, an entirely dif¬ 
ferent visage which suggested nothing short of his absolute faith 
in the righteousness of Britain’s mission on the ‘‘continent of 
Circe”, that is India. The desire to set education on its feet was 
not exceptionable. What was not unexceptionable was the mo¬ 
tive behind it. Curzon’s understanding of India and the Indian 
could be easily grasped if we recalled his observations in the 
course of his Calcutta University Convocation addresses in 1902 
and 1905 : “I hope I am making no false or arrogant claim 
when I say that the highest ideal of truth is to a large extent a 
Western conception. I do not thereby mean to claim that Euro¬ 
peans are universally or even generally truthful, still less do I 
mean that Asiatics deliberately or habitually deviate from the 
truth. The one proposition would be absurd, and the other in¬ 
sulting. But undoubtedly truth took a high place in the moral 
codes of the West before it had been similarly honoured in the 
East, where craftiness and diplomatic wile have always been held 
in much repute.” 65 

And Curzon was convinced that university education had 
all but gone to rack and ruin because of the designing Indian’s. 
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habitual exploitation of it for the wrong set of purposes, la a 
letter dated 31 January 1901, to Sir Arthur Godley, Under Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, Curzon said : “1 am now tqpkling the 
famine grant and university education. From sheer lack of 
courage we have allowed the latter to get out of our hands in 
India; and it is developing, in Calcutta, into a potent political 
instrument, wielded by ill-educated vakils.” 0 " 

The Secretary of State for India, Lord George Hamilton, 
also subscribed to this viewpoint. His letter to Curzon on 13 
August 1902 confirms this : “You are certain to be attacked if 
you attempt to in any way purify university education, and to 
free it from its existing excrescences. 7Tie babu believes that 
one of the main objects for which British rule was established in 
India was to enable him to get university degrees; and any at¬ 
tempt to heighten the standard is sure to meet with violent 
.abuse.” 07 The long and the short of it was that Curzon’s scheme 
of things did not have any place, in the words of Lord Ronald- 
shay, “for an Indian intelligentsia aspiring to lead and speak for 
the masses; and in so far as the Indian educated classes claimed 
to be the prophets of what they themselves spoke of as ‘the new 
nationalism’ which was stirring in the land, he simply brushed 
them aside.” 08 

In October 1899, the Government of India passed a reso¬ 
lution on education that was, according to Curzon, “an indica¬ 
tion of our desire to secure greater unity of local actions, and to 
see that the policy laid down by the Education Commission of 
1882 was not evaded or ignored.” The Viceroy was as good 
as his word. As a preliminary step toward restructuring univer¬ 
sity education, Curzon had a 15-day conclave with some official 
and nonofficial educational experts, all Europeans, at Simla in 
September 1901. Acknowledging that university education was 
in a sad plight, the Simla conference called “for the application 
of wisely considered remedies ” The universities, however, 
could not be entrusted with this responsibility. For “the univer¬ 
sity senates, as at present constituted”, the Simla meet asserted, 
“are not well fitted to devise or to carry out the measures which 
are urgently required in the interest of our students.” 60 

The guidelines the Simla conference formulated were acted 
upon expeditiously. On 27 January 1902, Curzon appointed the 
Indian Universities Commission apparently “to enquire into the 
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condition and prospects of the universities established in British 
India; to consider and report upon any proposals which have 
been, or may be, made for improving their constitution and 
working, and to recommend such measures as may tend to ele¬ 
vate the standard of university teaching, and to promote the ad¬ 
vancement of learning.” 70 

Besides its chairman, Sir Thomas Raleigh, then Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Calcutta University and Legal Member of the Supreme 
Council in India, the Universities Commission (also known as 
the Raleigh Commission) consisted of five members : (1) J.P. 
Hewett, Home Secretary to the Government of India; (2) Alex¬ 
ander Pcdler, Director of Public Instruction, Bengal; (3) A. G. 
Bourne, Principal, Presidency College, Madras, (4) D. Macki- 
chan. Principal, Wilson College, Bombay; and (5) Syed Hossain 
Bilgrami, Director of Public Instruction in Hyderabad State. The 
absence of any Hindu on the commission did not go unnoticed. 
There was resentment and protests which eventually prevailed 
upon Curzen to include Gooroodass as the sixth member of the 
Commission. 

For all his high-sounding ideas, Curzon was not the man 
to let things run their course. He had set his sights high and 
was determined to reach the goal, come what might. As Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale (1866-1915), the eminent scholar-statesman 
and earnest member of the Servants of Indian Society, summed 
up, the motivation was “to dissociate the Indian element from 
the government of the university and put all direct and adminis¬ 
trative power into the hands of European professors within such 
limits as the government may allow.” 71 

The truth is that the major purpose of the Raleigh Com¬ 
mission was to pave the way for enlarging the area of official 
control over university education. In all probability, the argu¬ 
ment would not be untenable that Curzon’s attitude was largely 
influenced by the fact that “the growing political consciousness 
among the educated people made the British officials feel a little 
concerned. They had hoped that the men and women who came 
out of English schools and colleges would ever remain grateful 
and loyal to England for her services to India. But what they 
now found was that the average educated man became a dis¬ 
contented critic of British rule. This is not what they had bar¬ 
gained for and many of them adopted a panicky attitude toward 
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these results and began to assert that the whole scheme of Eng¬ 
lish education in India was wrong... Those who subscribed to 
this view argued that private schools, especially under Indian 
managements, were breeding sedition. They suggested, therefore, 
that government should control them rigidly... The desire.. . 
to provide a more active role to the state in education was, there¬ 
fore, only partly educational but mainly political ” 7 - 

The Indian Universities Commission submitted its report on 
9 June 1902. On the basis of the report, Raleigh introduced the 
Indian Universities Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council on 4 
November 1903. By and large, the commission's report ran 
along predictable lines—it confirmed what had been generally ap¬ 
prehended. Since Gooroodass disagreed with quite a few of the 
recommendations the report had made, he added a note of dis¬ 
sent which deserves to be quoted at some length as much for an 
understanding of his viewpoint as that of the commission’s. 
Gooroodass clearly stated his views on the subject. He was 
aware of the belief in certain quarters, as expressed by the Euro¬ 
pean members of the commission, that “as a university is a 
Western institution, the European element should predominate 
in the senate, with only a small admixture of the Indian clement 
to enable the European members to know what the views of the 
Indians are upon any question affecting them.” To this he re¬ 
plied in his characteristic style : “Speaking with all respect for 
these opinions, l must say that my own view, though opposed to 
them, is not altogether unreasonable, as a little consideration will 
show... though it is quite true that the university is a Western 
institution, and active friendly co-operation of European scholars 
and scientists is at the present day absolutely necessary, must at 
all times be most cordially welcome, in the management of Indian 
universities, it should also be borne in mind that it is Indian 
youths who chiefly resort to them, and that their requirements 
and difficulties, their habits and modes of life, and even their 
sentiments and susceptibilities should receive due consideration, 
and for that purpose educated Indians should be represented on 
the senate.” 73 

Having elaborately stated his argument, Gooroodass con¬ 
cluded : “I think it is due to my learned colleagues and to myself 
that I should say that l have given my most anxious attention to 
the points on which I felt bound to differ from them, and that 
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our differences are due to our approaching the problem of edu¬ 
cational reform from somewhat different points of view. My 
learned colleagues have aimed exclusively at raising the standard 
of university education and college discipline, and some of the 
measures of reform they have advocated for the attainment of 
that exclusive object, naturally enough, tend to place education 
under the control of what is known as the popular element, to 
lepress imperfectly equipped colleges and schools, to deter stu¬ 
dents of average ability and humble means from the pursuit of 
knowledge and, in short, to sacrifice surface in order to secure 
height. While yielding to none in my appreciation of the neces¬ 
sity for raising the standard of education and discipline, 1 have 
ventured to think that the solution arrived at is only a partial 
solution of the problem, and that we should not only aim at 
raiding the height, but also at broadening the base, of our educa¬ 
tional fabric. I have done so mainly with a view to see that 
our educational system is so adjusted that while the gifted few 
shall receive the highest training, the bulk of the less gifted but 
earnest seekers after knowledge may have every facility afforded 
to them for deriving the benefits of high education.” 74 

The man who recorded this note of dissent was a sitting 
judge of the Calcutta High Court. Presumably, he did not be¬ 
lieve that the Viceroy would have any reason to be happy with 
it. As a matter of fact, on returning home after submitting the 
note Gooroodass cautioned the members of his family to be 
prepared for austere days as he feared that his disagreement 
with the commission’s report might cost him his job, if nothing 
worse. 75 

If the report raised bitter controversies, the dissent was 
acclaimed as a document that truly reflected society’s thinking 
on the issue. The press and the public unreservedly supported 
the stand Gooroodass took in regard to the report. Referring 
to his note, the Indian Mirror went on record with the observa¬ 
tion that “the purely Indian newspapers have accepted with 
cordiality and without hesitation the clearcut sentiments and 
sentences contained in Mr Justice Banerjee’s note of dissent... 
Dr Banerjee is a man of the people, has raisen from the ranks, 
education and character have made him what he is, he has no 
personal likes or dislikes, he has no (axes) of his own to grind 
in this particular matter, he has ever shrunk from any attempt 
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to give offence to anybody, he holds singularly moderate views. 
The publicly expressed views of such a man, then, are of the 
greatest weight and value, and entitled to the closest and most 
tespectful consideration ... Mr Justice Banerjee has these many 
years past enjoyed the unbounded confidence of his countrymen. 
Government will, therefore, do well to pay due heed to his 
warnings. He is quite as willing, as indeed we all are, as the 
other members of the commission, to raise the educational stan¬ 
dard. Raise the standard by all means, but do it in a rational 
spirit, and not in a ... reactionary spirit. Education should be 
the privilege of the many, and not the monopoly of the fortu¬ 
nate and wealthy few.” 74 ’ 

Mention needs must be made here that Raleigh, whatever 
might be his public posture, did not react irrationally to Goo- 
roodass’s note. He did not reject it out of hand as the biased 
exposition of a committed Indian's viewpoint. Nor did he 
attack as an irrelevant exercise. At any rate his letter to Goo- 
roodass on 1 June 1904 said this : “I read your note last 
night, and now return it, with a few notes in the margin, which 
are for your consideration. 

“I have no general criticism to offer. You have been so 
careful and so fair in stating our views that the note as a whole 
appears to me, if I may so, to be helpful and not destructive. 
It is well that Government and the public should be made aware 
of the difficulties which may be encountered in carrying out the 
scheme of the commission.” 

The citizens of Calcutta, excluding none who had a place 
in society, assembled in large numbers at the Town Hall on 22 
August 1902 to register their disapproval of the Raleigh Com¬ 
mission's report that was concerned more with the requirements 
of the Raj and less with that of education. The meeting, accor¬ 
ding to the Indian Mirror, “was magnificent in that all sections 
of the Indian community were represented... and exhilerating 
because there was absolute unanimity throughout the proceedings 
.. None of the speakers had his own [axes] to grind. That is, 
not one of them had any pecuniary interest in private schools 
and collegiate institutions which are threatened with destruction 
by the Universities Commission's report and recommendations. 
The exclusion of this particular element from the discussion was 
desirable, for government cannot now turn round and say that 
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the malcontents are interested parties whose opposition is bred 
of selfishness ... All the speakers were agreed that any legislation 
based on the lines of the recommendations of the Universities 
Commission would be a most reactionary and retrograde measure 
... there was absolute unanimity as regards the note of dissent 
... by Mr Justice Banerjee. The meeting recognised the value 
of that note, and the immense service which this distinguished ... 
gentleman has thereby rendered to his country... last Friday’s 
great demonstration voices the opinion of all sections of the In¬ 
dian community in Bengal.” 77 

Moved and seconded respectively by Devaprasad Sarvadhi- 
kary and Moulvi Abdul Kashim, the former became Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Calcutta University in 1914, the Town Hall meeting 
adopted a resolution that, among other things, said : “That this 
meeting desires to accord its emphatic support to the dissent of the 
Hon’ble Mr Justice Gooroodass Banerjee so far as it goes as 
embodying the views of the Indian community.” Speaking 
in support of the resolution, Devaprasad exhorted the audi¬ 
ence to stand by the note, for it “was a masterly and powerful 
presentment and enunciation of the popular and therefore the 
right view of the problems.” And Kashim wanted the resolution 
to be passed because he feared that “the commission’s recom¬ 
mendations, if carried into effect, would injuriously affect the 
rising generation of the Mahomedan community.” 78 

Indeed, Gooroodass had struck the right note. There was 
not the least doubt that the stand he had taken had stirred 
society’s pulse. Benoy Sarkar was not just being polite when 
he chose to remark that “the patriotic and democratic spirit of 
Banerjee as manifest in this note of dissent left a deep impress 
on the mind of the Bengali people ... He became a national hero 
of the first grade in the estimation of his countrymen. It was in 
that capacity that he was chosen as the president of the newly 
established Dawn Society by Satis Mookerjee. To the same re¬ 
putation as nationalist and patriot Banerjee owned his recom¬ 
mendation as the president of the non-political Bengali republic 
in Tagore’s Swadeshi Samaj (1904). That was his socio-spiri¬ 
tual status at the time of the Bengali resolution (1905). 7fl 

Calcutta’s was not the only voice of protest. Others else¬ 
where were no less eloquent on the subject. The Ahmedabad 
session of the Indian National Congress in 1902, which was pre- 
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sided over by Surendranath Banerjea, adopted the following reso¬ 
lution : “That the Congress views with the greatest alarm many 
of the commission’s recommendations, the acceptance oj which 
will, in its opinion, reverse the policy steadily pursued during the 
last half of a century by the British Government in the matter 
of higher educations, by checking its spread and restricting its 
scope and by virtually destroying such limited independence as 
the universities at present enjoy.”''" 

On 4 November 19U3, the Indian Universities Bill, which 
became an act in March 1904, was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council to formalise what the commission had put 
forward. In the debate that followed, Gokhale and Ashutosh 
Mukherjee (he was associated with the commission as a coopted 
member to represent Calcutta University) opposed the bill all 
along the line. Not that the bill had no Indian supporters in 
the Legislative Council. Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, a for¬ 
mer Vice-Chancellor of Bombay University, and Bipinkrishna 
Bose, who subsequently became Vice-Chancellor of Nagpur Uni¬ 
versity, lent their support to the bill for what it was worth. At 
the concluding stage of the debate, Gokhale observed that “for 
the present the hands of the clock have been put back ... there 
can be no doubt that the work done today in this Council cham¬ 
ber will be regarded with sorrow all over the country for a long 
time to come.”* 1 

Though prophetic, the words went in at one ear and out 
at the other of those to whom they were addressed. For they 
had decided on further curtailing the already limited freedom the 
universities enjoyed. Curzon admitted it quite plainly in the 
Legislative Council on 21 March 1904. So far as the univer¬ 
sities were concerned, the Viceroy emphasised, “the ideal that we 
look forward to is that of self-governing institutions watched pater¬ 
nally by the government in the background. If the institutions 
play their part, the control will be nominal. If they do not, it 
will be there as a check.” 82 

This was a double-edged sword that could cut both ways. 
Few Indians had any illusion about it. Not Gooroodass at any 
rate. His commitment to academic freedom was total and com¬ 
plete. Nothing could persuade him to resort to compromise on 
that score. An incident might be recalled to illustrate the point 
Early in 1913, Calcutta University appointed abdul Rasul, K. P. 
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Jayaswal and Abdulla Suhrawardy, each with a distinguished 
academic record, as lecturers for a two-year term. The Govern¬ 
ment of India refused to approve the appointments on the ground 
that they were political activists. 

In his letter No. 996, dated 20 May 1913, to the Registrar 
of the University, Henry Sharp, Joint Secretary to the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, Government of India, said : “His Excel¬ 
lency (Govcrnor-General-in-Council) does not consider it desir¬ 
able to appoint as university lecturers men who have recently 
taken a prominent part in political movements. It is not in strict 
accordance with the higher views of the university teaching and 
the development of the Universities into teaching and residential 
universities, which are now jointly accepted, that an atmosphere 
of pure study should be fostered by all means in our power.”* 3 
Rasul’s fault was that he was a. nationalist Muslim and had chair¬ 
ed the 1906 Barisal conference, Jayaswal had attended the 1911 
Calcutta session of Congress, while Suhrawardy wrote a letter to 
the press criticising the 1909 Morley-Minto Act. 

The university reacted sharply. At a meeting of the Senate 
on 5 July 1913, Bhupcndranath Basu, who became presi¬ 
dent of the Congress in 1914 and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University in 1923, Rashbehari Ghosh and Gooroodass moved 
resolutions to the effect that "the Senate ... respectfully ap¬ 
proaches His Excellency-in-Council with a prayer to reconsider 
the decision arrived at.” 8 ' 

Speaking in support of his resolution, which was seconded 
by the Reverend R. Y. Milburn, a fellow of the university, Goo¬ 
roodass said : “1 submit.. . that the letter of the Government 

of India in saying that ‘His Excellency-in-Council does not consi¬ 
der it desirable to appoint as university lecturers men who have 
recently taken a prominent part in political movements,’ in effect 
enunciated a new policy which in its broad generality had never 
been announced before, upon which the Senate had no oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing its views and of which it had no previous 
intimation. This circumstance places the .Senate, which as a 
body corporate of the university is responsible for the manage¬ 
ment of its affairs and the encouragement of the public in the 
pursuit of liberal education, in a very embarrassing position... 
apart from the difficulty created by the newness of the principle 
.enunciated in the government letter, and the absence of previous 
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intimation of it to the Senate, its soundness, I speak with all 
humility and deference, is gravely open to question... it cannot 
justly be said that the mere recent taking of a prominent part 
in a political movement will disqualify a person to be anmiver- 
sity lecturer, even though the movement be wholly unobjection¬ 
able and the part taken perfectly honourable. Such a broad and 
unqualified rule, l speak subject to correction, has nowhere else 
been adopted. They were told that they should foster an atmos¬ 
phere of pure study... We are all anxious to see that peace, 
order and discipline are maintained and that our young men be¬ 
come fitted to be useful citizens and none has shown that anxiety 
in a greater degree than our learned Vice-Chancellor [Ashutosh 
Mukherjeej. The purity of the atmosphere of study will not be 
interfered with or contaminated by the honourable participation 
of any of our lecturers in any unobjectionable political movement. 
We teach politics. History and political philosophy are in the 
list of our subjects of study. It is not so much by excluding 
this lecturer or that book, not by negative means, that the object 
can be secured. 

“With all my predilection as an old retired orthodox Brah¬ 
min for the purely contemplative life of the hermit, 1 cannot 
endorse the view that we should train our young men to be pure 
contemplative creatures lit only for the forest. We want to train 
them to be active men and useful citizens, qualified to take part 
m the world of action outside the university walls. Then again, 
that will be an inane purity of atmosphere which has to be 
secured by sedulously shutting out learned men who have taken 
an active honourable part in wholesome movements for further¬ 
ing progress. An atmosphere so purified will have nothing 
invigorating, nothing stimulating, nothing inspiring in it, and may 
harbour, as all stagnant things are apt to do, germs of mischief.’’ 85 

By a large majority, 35 to two, Gooroodass’s resolution was 
carried, and the resolution Rashbehari moved was adopted by 
34 votes to two. The Senate appealed to the government to re¬ 
consider the issue. But the Raj refused to entertain the request. 
Explaining authority’s point of view, Sharp wrote to the univer¬ 
sity on 23 August 1913 to say that the government “is bound in 
duty to prevent by every means in their power the exertion of 
unsettling influences upon students. They cannot ignore the mis¬ 
chief which has already been wrought among the pupils of cer- 
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tain schools and colleges in Bengal.” 80 This was not unexpec¬ 
ted. Anything to the contrary perhaps would have been sur¬ 
prising. In all this, the significant point was what Gooroodass 
sought to get across. 

He had barely another five years’ lease of life and he was 
not exactly a “revolutionary,” conventionally speaking. Yet he 
could leave many others, who might seem to be more “radically” 
disposed than he was toward certain issues, way behind where 
education was concerned. The ability to see things in their 
right perspective when the point at issue was education was his 
major asset. In absolute terms, academic freedom was to be 
zealously guarded. In the case of a subject people, this also 
acquired certain political overtones and Gooroodass was not in¬ 
capable of grasping it. Reference might also be made in this 
connexion to the resolution the 1913 Congress session at Karachi 
adopted : “That this Congress records its strong protest against 
the action of the Government of India vetoing the selection by 
Calcutta University of Messrs Rasul, Suhrawardy and Jayaswal 
as lecturers, on the ground of their connexion with politics; as 
the bar of politics is so general as to lend itself to arbitrary 
exclusion of the best scholarship from the lecturer’s chair so de¬ 
trimental to the interests of education in the country.” 1 ' 7 

One more word about Curzon before he leaves the stage. 
Sketchy as it is, this account would remain incomplete if men¬ 
tion is not made of the fact that the 1902 Universities Commis¬ 
sion made quite a few useful recommendations and was not a 
totally counter-productive exercise. Gooroodass readily agreed 
with such of its recommendations as were desirable purely from 
the academic viewpoint. It is also significant that Curzon did 
not allow himself to be carried away by pusilanimity. An ex¬ 
tract from a circular letter from the Secretary, Home Department, 
Government of India to the provincial governments would shed 
light on this : “The report of the commission ... has been read 
by the Governor-General-in-Council with much interest and ad¬ 
vantage .... it testifies to a laborious and minute investigation 
of the subject by the president and his colleagues which His Ex¬ 
cellency in Council has much pleasure in acknowledging. The 
position occupied by the Honourable Mr Justice Banerjee and 
his high authority in educational matters lend great weight, not 
only to his note of dissent, but also to the many recommenda- 
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tions of the commission in which he agrees.” 68 That was Cur- 
zon, a many-faceted personality with wide-ranging interests and 
not a little fascination for the Orient. 

The last of the empire-builders who came out to fhe East, 
he seemed to have firm belief in the permanence of the Raj. 
During his occupancy of the viceregal palace at Calcutta, every 
move he made and each word he spoke bore that out. He was 
arrogant, conceited and self-willed, also condescending. He 
heartily disliked Gooroodass’s note, the Indian Universities Com¬ 
mission being his grand design to restructure the system of edu¬ 
cation. In a confidential note he was reported to have obser¬ 
ved : “I have always thought that Dr Gooroodass Banerjce held 
a brief lor his unworthy client, the Bengali student, whom it is 
our desire politely to suppress. 

None the less, following Gooroodass’s voluntary retirement 
Irom the Bench on 1 February 1904, Curzon wrote in longhand 
a seven-page letter, as mentioned earlier, which could hardly be 
improved upon. And it was Curzon who recommended him for 
knighthood. On 24 June 1904, he wrote to Gooroodass to say 
that “it has been sincere pleasure to me to set the seal of the 
Sovereign’s approval upon your long and honourable career by 
proposing you for the knighthood which is announced in today’s 
Gazette and which l hope that you may live long to enjoy.” That 
was Curzon- a man of many gifts, often conllicting, and not 
without a certain touch of nobility and generosity. He certainly 
Avas not a “clown” as a former Beit Professor of Commonwealth 
History at Baliiol College, Oxford, once told the author. 

The Universities Commission and its aftermath had more 
than a passing effect on Gooroodass. Events reminded him with 
a jerk that the Raj was not inclined to mend its ways just to 
oblige some Indians who claimed to know what society required. 
He could well appreciate that society was in a state of intellec¬ 
tual ferment. Reconstruction of the system of education was 
necessary if it were to become meaningful in the life of the 
people. The system of education cared for neither the spiritual 
nor material requirements of life, let alone securing the founda¬ 
tion of tomorrow’s society. 

He was discontented with things as they were, and he gave 
expression to this discontent whenever an opportunity arose. For 
instance addressing the 1892 convocation, he observed that “one 
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of the most distressing realities of the world you are going to 
enter is the immense disproportion between the many that toil 
and the few that succeed. If at any of the examinations held 
in this hall there is heavy failure the result attracts public atten¬ 
tion, and evokes criticism and steps arc taken to prevent its 
recurrence in future. But who can criticise to any purpose the 
conduct of the world’s examinations. ?” q ° The palpably inade¬ 
quate efforts to equip the nation’s youth to face the rough and 
tumble of life left him in anguish. Over the years, anguish deep¬ 
ened ; the impress of which on his thoughts and actions, parti¬ 
cularly since 1902, was all too evident. 

In spite of his many other commitments, he snatched a little 
time to organise his thoughts and ideas on education. The re¬ 
sult was the publication of a 326-page book, A Few Thoughts 
on Education , towards the end ol 1904. This was the summa¬ 
tion of all that he had spoken and done in regard to education 
since the publication of Abused India Vindicated. The book 
deals with every conceivable aspect of education, not excluding 
moral and religious. He took care to elaborate the many facets 
ol' the problem of education he had touched on now and then 
and frame them in a logical order. 

The preface to the book gives a broad outline of his un¬ 
derstanding of the problem and might be quoted at some length : 
“The educational problem in India presents many peculiarities 
not to be met with in any other country. Thus, Indian students 
have to acquire knowledge through the medium of a different 
foreign language, and this not only overtaxes their energies but 
also cramps their thoughts. Then, again, while on the one hand, 
the circumstances of the country and the habits and sentiments 
of its people make Western methods and systems in their inte¬ 
grity often inapplicable to them, on the other hand, the control 
of education rests with those who, from their early training and’ 
their imperfect knowledge of the East, naturally consider those 
methods and systems equally efficacious here, and seek to en¬ 
force them accordingly.” 91 

Not much time elapsed between the publication of the book 
and his voluntary retirement from the Bench. His relinquishing 
the judgeship came as a surprise, for he was under no obligation 
to retire on attaining 60. Although the prevalent rule that judges 
could hold office for an indefinite period had been amended to « 
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fix retirement at that age, this did not affect the tenure of those 
who held office already and sitting judges were free to continue 
in office indefinitely under the previous rule. It was hinted on 
his retirement that his indifferent health had influenced # his deci¬ 
sion, but he made it clear that the case was entirely different. 

Of the considerations that influenced him to resign two 
stood out : (1) the principle that he must not cling to office 

too long, blocking thereby the chances of promotion of others in 
the queue ; (2) the feeling that since the area of disagreement 
between himself and authority was widening he should either re¬ 
frain from criticising authority or quit office as a matter of right 
conduct. Replying to a letter J. A. Bourdillon wrote him on 25 
December 1903, Gooroodass said : “I am going to retire from 
the High Court not so much on account of ill health as from 
a feeling that I have been there long enough... I have tendered 
my resignation because having served as a judge for 15 years, 
1 think it is time that I should leave and someone else should 
take my place.” 9 - 

What the press said in this regard might also be referred 
to. The Indian Mirror presumably knew what it was talking 
about when it observed that “it is not ill health or age or com¬ 
pulsion that has led to Mr Banerjee’s retirement from the High 
Court. It is the consciousness of the feeling that he must de¬ 
vote his last years to his country’s good untrammelled by the 
shackles of office that has made this grand Hindu gentleman a 
man of freedom.” 93 

There was still another factor that precipitated his resigna¬ 
tion. The aftermath of the Universities Commission, the note 
of dissent and all that went with it greatly added to his disillu¬ 
sion. He did not take long to realise that not one but several 
areas of disagreement existed between him and the Raj. From 
this to voluntary retirement was not a long and irrational step. 

The pace of events became faster. Curzon did not depart 
from India before he had committed the most mischievous act 
of his career in the subcontinent—the partition of Bengal. From 
his point of view, there was nothing illogical about this. Carving 
two provinces out of Bengal some with a Hindu majority and 
the other Muslim, was in fact a very rational operation, socio¬ 
culturally, administratively and polically, the Viceroy argued. But 
his grand scheme resulted in what might be called a watershed 
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in Bengal politics—the appearance on the political scene of men 
of a new social layer. The politics of petitions and memorials, 
essentially an upper-class phenomenon, had to share the stage 
with that of violence which though elitist, was largely an affair 
of the lower and middle-middle-classes. On 12 December 1903, 
the Gazette of India announced the government’s proposal to cut 
Bengal in two. From that day, this part of the world was fated 
to have no peace until Curzon’s “settled fact” had been “un¬ 
settled” in 1911. 

The case for the partition of Bengal, it might be con¬ 
ceded, could be defended, partly at any rate, with an adminis¬ 
trative argument. As it was then constituted, Bengal was a 
sprawling administrative unit with a population of about 78 
million spread over an area of nearly 200,000 square miles. 
Such an unwieldy unit did admit of rational reorganisation. But 
the deciding factor was not the administrative advantage that 
two smaller units would offer. Political considerations deter¬ 
mined the issue. 

Bengal had been fast becoming receptive to the politics of 
violence which enlisted recruits largely from the English educa¬ 
ted lower and middle classes. The government was apprehen¬ 
sive and wanted to stop this before it could strike root. Curzon 
made that sufficiently clear right at the outset. In his minute of 
I June 1903 on the proposed partition he observed : “The argu¬ 
ment of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir A. Fraser, atta¬ 
ches the utmost weight which cannot be absent from our consi¬ 
deration. He has represented to me that the advantage of sever¬ 
ing these eastern districts of Bengal, which are a hotbed of the 
purely Bengali movement unfriendly, if not seditious, in charac¬ 
ter and dominating the whole tone of Bengal administration, will 
immeasurably outweigh any possible drawbacks.” 91 

With zealous efforts, the very controversial scheme to dis¬ 
sect Bengal was pushed through. That stung Bengali society, 
its Hindu segment to be exact, to the quick. Almost to a man, 
Bengali Hindu protested. Into the vertex of the protest 
movement were drawn men who otherwise would have preferred 
to give a wide berth to active anti-government politics. And 
Gooroodass did not stand aloof from this. The partition of 
Bengal became effective on 16 October 1905. Hindu Bengal 
observed it as “a day of national mourning” and protest. To 
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mark the occasion, it was decided to lay the foundation of Fede¬ 
ration Hall, which would symbolise the unity of the divided land, 
in East Calcutta. A protest meeting was also held at the, site of 
the proposed hall. * 

it was quite an impressive gathering, Gooroodass being one 
of its most active spokesmen. What followed, Surendranath, the 
stormy ptercl of Indian politics at that time, might be allowed 
to narrate : “Quiet being restored, Sir Gooroodass Banerjee 
rose from his scat on the platform and in an impressive and elo¬ 
quent speech delivered in Bengali, in which he strongly con¬ 
demned the partition, proposed Ananda Mohan Bose to the 
chair . . . The appearance of Sir Gooioodass Banerjee on the 
platform of a political meeting and in the role of a speaker was 
a fact so significant that it should have opened the eyes of the 
authorities to the deep feeling that lay behind the anti-partition 
movement. A judge has no politics. According to Sir Gooroo¬ 
dass, an ex-judge should have none. We may or may not accept 
this view. Some of the most distinguished of Indian judges have 
been of different opinion, and after their retirement from the 
Bench have not hesitated to take their share in the political 
movements of the day; but that was not Sir Gooroodass’s opi¬ 
nion, and he stuck to it, with that quiet determination which so 
preeminently distinguished the man. On this occasion he was 
possibly overborne by the all-pervading influence of an irre¬ 
sistible public feeling, which penetrated our hearths and homes, 
and captured the minds of young and old, rich and poor, men 
and women, alike. All bitterly resented the partition. Some 
pretended to be neutral. Officeseekers and sycophants affected 
to be pleased. ” es 

The movement against partition enjoyed wide-spread 
sympathy and support. Like the surge of the sea, a strong and 
suddenly rising emotion seemed to grip almost the entire Hindu 
community. To the Bengali Hindu, Curzon’s scheme appeared 
as the logical culmination of the Raj’s latter day policy of ren¬ 
dering him incapable of posing any competent challenge to it. He 
could see for himself that Britain's policy since its assumption 
of power in the subcontinent had gone through various phases of 
change calculated to serve best ift imperial interest. 

Initially this policy was to discriminate against the Muslim 
and favour the Hindu in the economic field as well as in the- 
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fields of administration and civic affairs. It subsequently changed 
because of a combination of factors, internal and external, the 
relatively important internal factor was the building of the move¬ 
ment for political concessions, while externally there were the 
compulsions of the changing West Asian political scenario. 

The Muslim had ceased to be suspects and was gradually^ 
elevated to the position where the Hindu had been in the for¬ 
mative period of the empire. He was persuaded to believe that 
it did not pay to stay out of the system. More important, he was 
given to understand that cooperation with the Raj provided the 
only guarantee of his basic economic and political interests, 
which were diametrically opposite to those of the Hindus. In 
the given context, the anti-partition movement reflected to no 
mean extent the Hindu community’s effort to save itself from 
dispersal and disintegration. 

By way of illustrating the point, certain developments in 
this period might be referred to. To repeat, in the early years 
of the 20th century a new strand had been woven into the fabric 
of society. The rising tempo of the politics of violence, widespread 
agitation against Curzon’s scheme to partition Bengal and, last 
but not least, the gathering momentum of the national educa¬ 
tion movement, all prevailed on the powers that were to 
exacerbate the internal conflicts of Bengal society. If 
the upper caste and upper-middle class Hindu’s immediate 
and, not unoften, petty interests weighed with him to 
unwittingly assist the process, the apprehensive Muslim did not 
exactly sit back. What the sectarian Muslim had started earlier 
was formalised on 30 December 1906 when the All-India Mus¬ 
lim League was founded at Dacca. And it was launched “for 
the furtherance of the following objects; (a) to promote among 
the Mussalmans of India feelings of loyalty to the British Gov¬ 
ernment, ... (b) to protect and advance the political rights and 
interests of Mussalmans of India.” The men who had assem¬ 
bled to set the Muslim League afloat also reaffirmed that the 
partition of Bengal “is sure to prove beneficial to the commu¬ 
nity.”® 8 

Since the establishment of a university at Dacca, the founda¬ 
tion of which was formalised in 1920, was not unrelated to the 
establishment’s total scheme of things and since we are on the 
subject, we might as well take a close look at it. To repeat*. 

10 
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the Raj had quite early in the day told the Indian the kind of 
education they should have and why. The Hindu opted for Eng¬ 
lish education in the belief that this would enable him to walk 
in step with the times. Not so the Muslim. As the'Moslem 
Education Advisory Committee, which the Government of Ben¬ 
gal appointed in 1931, observed in its report : “A new epoch 
in the history of English education in Bengal began with the for¬ 
mation of Calcutta University in 1857... the new system of 
education did not appeal to the Moslems ... The introduction of 
the English system of education, resulting in the abolition of 
Persian as the official language and the non-inclusion of the Mad- 
rasha system within the pale of the university, marked the 
beginning of the end of Moslem influence in Bengal. Calcutta 
University practically passed on, by default of the Mussalmans, 
to the other community who naturally developed it into a Hindu 
temple of learning.”’ 17 The Muslim therefore decided to stand 
aside. 

In June 1871, Dr (later Sir) W. W. Hunter, a member of 
the Bengal Civil Service, published his widely discussed book, 
The Indian Mussalmans. Hunter’s thesis was that “the English 
in India have failed in their duty towards the Mussalmans.” 98 His 
remedy, in short, boiled down to the prescription that the Raj, 
must reframe its policy that had all along neglected, to the detri¬ 
ment of the Muslim’s interest not to speak of its own, the cause 
of Muslim education. Some months later, the Earl of Mayo, 
Viceroy of India, got a resolution issued on Muslim education. 
Mayo “regretted that so large and important a class, possessing 
a classical literature replete with works of profound learning and 
great value, and counting among its members a section specially 
devoted to the acquisition and diffusion of knowledge, should 
stand aloof from active cooperation with our educational system 
and should lose the advantages, both material and social, which 
others enjoy.” 99 The informed observer did not fail to notice 
the contrast between this and Macaulay’s assessment of “native 
literature,” Sanskrit that is. 

The clamour for facilitating Muslim education in Bengal 
gradually rose to a high pitch. The policy of divide and rule 
made it imperative that the Government should keep adding fuel 
to the flames. And Hindu Bengal did the Raj a good turn, 
knowingly or unknowingly, a detailed discussion of which the 
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scope of the present study does not permit. Suffice to say the 
Bengali renaissance started as the non-sectarian effort of a few 
—Rammohun Roy was pioneer among them—to stimulate an 
intellectual climate that would facilitate the reform of society. 
But the idea eventually withered on the vine. The upshot was 
that society’s conception of liberty, equality and fraternity did 
not include those who dared to challenge the philosophy of 
Varnasram. More concretely, the Hindu elite cultivated a sort 
of Herrenvolk attitude toward others, albeit diluted with an ele¬ 
ment of condescension. The Muslim was an outsider to this 
society. 

The annulment of the partition of Bengal expedited the pro¬ 
cess culminating in the establishment of Dacca University. Shortly 
before Curzon’s work was undone on 1 April 1912, the Viceroy, 
Lord Hardingc, visited Dacca. On his return to Calcutta, 
Hardinge told a deputation led by Rashbehari Chose which met 
him : “When 1 visited Dacca I found a widespread apprehension, 
particularly among the Mussalmans, who form a majority of the 
population, lest the attention which the partition of Bengal se¬ 
cured for the eastern provinces should be relaxed, and that there 
might be a setback in educational progress. It was to allay this 
not unreasonable apprehension that [ stated to a deputation of 
Muslim gentlemen that the Government of India were so much 
impressed with the necessity of promoting education in a pro¬ 
vince which had made such good progress during the past few 
years that we have decided to recommend to the Secretary of 
State the constitution of a university at Dacca.” 100 

What followed we might partly gather from the private 
papers of Gooroodass, who contributed not a little to the delibe¬ 
rations that finally determined the shape of the university. He 
looked at the proposed university from the viewpoint of a man 
whose life’s passion was education. Between his approach to 
the issue and the ruler’s calculations there was a world of differ¬ 
ence. He could well appreciate the reason why the Muslim 
was conspicuous by his absence in education. This explains, 
in any case, what prevailed on him to lend support to the 
Dacca University scheme. 

The Raj of course did not have much reason to be ena¬ 
moured of him, what with his consistent brief for education 
through the mother-tongue, forthright note of dissent to the re* 
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port of the 1902 Indian Universities Commission, opposition to 
the partition of Bengal and, above all, his role as a pioneer of 
the national education movement. But the Governor of Ben¬ 
gal, Lord Carmichael was no bad judge of men whatever his 
other shortcomings. One particular reason why he desired 
Gooroodass to be associated with the Dacca University Com¬ 
mission was his belief in his ability to rise above partisan sym¬ 
pathy. Associated as the proposed university was with the 
aspirations of the Muslim community, Carmichael wanted to be 
assured that the man whose views he sought would be reason¬ 
ably free from any sectarian bias. And he knew he could rely 
on Gooroodass’s impartiality. 

On 23 May 1912, Charmichael wrote to Gooroodass saying 
that “I have decided to appoint a committee to frame a scheme 
for a teaching and residential university at Dacca. I enclose for 
your confidential information a copy of a letter of instruction 
received from the Government of India and a copy of the re¬ 
solution which the Government ot Bengal will issue in appoin¬ 
ting the committee... The committee will comprise about 15 
persons, and it is proposed to appoint Mr Nathan as president 
... I have heard of your great learning and experience as a past 
Vice-Chancellor in university affairs and your keen interest in all 
educational matters and I am very anxious to have the benefit of 
your assistance and advice on the committee.” Gooroodass 
promptly replied to this letter regretting that he was for a number 
of reasons unable “to join the committee and my regret is all the 
more keen because of the very kind terms in which Your Lord¬ 
ship’s request is made.” 

Of the reasons that would not permit Gooroodass to serve 
on the committee, the two most important were, first, his indiffer¬ 
ent health and, second, his sense of propriety. As he observed 
in his reply to Carmichael : “I have great doubt whether it 
would be proper for an ex-judge of the Bengal High Court to sit 
on an official committee under the presidency of one whose offi¬ 
cial rank is much below that of a High Court judge. In saying 
this, I must guard against its being thought that my doubt is the 
outcome of my personal feeling ... personally I have high regard 
for the gentleman who is proposed to be appointed president... 
The real reason for my hesitancy to join the committee is my 
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apprehension that by doing so I may compromise the dignity of 
the judicial office 1 had the honour of holding.” 

Carmichael, a cultivated man, did not take umbrage at 
-Gooroodass’s refusal of the offer. On the contrary, he wrote back 
to him saying that “my ignorance as to how things are looked on 
in India must be my excuse for not having thought of the point. 
Perhaps, though, after the Committee reports to me you will not 
mind giving me the benefit of your criticism on its proposals. I 
am very anxious that some good should result from the idea.. . 
I hope I may have the pleasure of seeing you in Calcutta at the 
beginning of July.” 

The Government of India’s letter of instruction (which Car¬ 
michael had referred to in his first letter to Gooroodass), dated 
4 April 1912, stated that “the federal type of university which 
has been implanted in India ... contains radical defects.” For 
instance, “want of corporate university life and growth of external 
examinations. The Government of India has also observed with 
concern the unwieldly dimensions to which the federal universi¬ 
ties in India have grown... the recent history of universities in 
Europe confirms the necessity for circumscribing their limits 
in India, and the desirability of forming numerous centres.” 
Describing the advantages of “the teaching and residential type” 
of university, the letter of instruction remarked that “Dacca pre¬ 
sents itself as a very suitable centre for a new university of this 
type. The town contains four colleges, as well as high schools 
and educational institutions of other kinds .... Furthermore, 
the Hindu middle class population of Eastern Bengal is charac¬ 
terised by a particularly high level of intelligence. A separate 
and accessible centre appears to be clearly called for in order 
that the educational progressiveness of these districts may be 
encouraged ... While, until the Muhammadans of Eastern Ben¬ 
gal have a university nearer to their doors, in the guidance of 
which they can have a voice (there are at present only six 
Muhammadans on the Calcutta University Senate of 100), and 
in which there may perhaps be a faculty of Islamic studies there 
seems but little chance of a large access of Muhammadan stu¬ 
dents to the college classes.” 

The Dacca University Committee included, besides its pre¬ 
sident R. Nathan, G. W. Kuchler, Rashbehari Ghose, Nawab 
Saiyid Nawab Chaudhuri, Nawab Seraj-ul-Islam, Ananda Chan- 
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dra Roy, Mohmed Ali, H. R. James, Mahamahopadhyaya Satish 
Chandra Acharji, Lalit Mohan Chatterji, C. W. Peake and Sham- 
sul-Ulama Abu Nasr Muhammad Wahid. 

From the first meeting of the committee in June J912 to 
the formal inauguration of Dacca Uhiversity it was a long, and 
often involved, story. Without detailing it wc might refer to 
some of the points that Gooroodass, at the insistent request of 
Carmichael, raised in his 24-pagc “Note on the Dacca University 
Committee’s Report.” In his inimitable style Gooroodass ob¬ 
served : “The inclusion of Islamic studies as a distinct depart¬ 
ment of the university coordinate with arts and science calls for 
remark. 

“It is quite true that Islamic studies, from their extent and 
importance, deserve separate consideration, especially in the 
University for a province with a large Mahomedan population. 
And that is why, though on strictly theoretical grounds Islamic 
studies arc a subordinate branch of arts, 1 would for practical 
convenience allow them to retain a position coordinate with 
arts. 

“But the reasons which hold good for Islamic studies and 
secure for them a place coordinate with arts and science, equally 
apply to another branch of learning in favour of which a similar 
claim was put forward before the committee (see p. 32 of the 
Report), and which is styled Brahmanic studies, but which 
should more properly be called Sanskritic studies, to include the 
important subjects of Pali and Buddhistic literature. Sanskritic 
studies are quite as extensive and important as Islamic studies; 
the Hindu population of eastern Bengal is quite a considerable 
proportion of the entire population; and [since] Vikrampur near 
Dacca was and still is a great centre of Sanskrit learning, 
theoretical symmetry and practical justice therefore require equal 
treatment for these two great departments of Oriental studies.” 101 

That did not reveal a mind incapable of comprehending that 
there were many other shades between black and white. A 
more dispassionate approach to the ticklish issue would be hard 
to think of, considering particularly the sectarian passions it had 
aroused. And Gooroodass deplored ’the “omission to include 
agriculture as a department” of the proposed university. Since 
agriculture “is the occupation of by far the greater part of the 
population,” the university should have a department of agricul- 
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ture. If it did that “and teaches, and confers degrees in agri¬ 
culture, many young men who now waste their energies to obtain 
unprofitable degrees in other faculties will readily take to agri¬ 
cultural pursuits... to the great relief of overcrowded depart¬ 
ments of employment, to their own profit, and to the general 
wellbeing of the country.” 

The committee had proposed the inclusion in the university 
of three exclusive colleges, one each for women, Muslims and 
the sons of the rich. Gooroodass observed that “the women’s 
college will supply a real want, and will materially help the 
cause of female education.” As for the Muslim college, much 
as it was “open to objection on the ground of its being likely to 
widen the difference between Hindu and Mahomedan students, 
[it] will be beneficial to the latter and is necessary for the depart¬ 
ment of Islamic studies; and so it will be on the whole a useful 
part of the new university scheme.” But Gooroodass summarily 
rejected the idea of a college for the affluent, for this would be 
wrong, ethically, morally and otherwise. Every other considera¬ 
tion apart, the introduction of a “distinction between the rich and 
poor in the temple of learning would ill accord with one of the 
noblest and most cherished of human sentiments.” 102 

For what it is worth, mention may be made here that this 
was not the first time Gooroodass spoke out against such arrange¬ 
ments as might introduce class distinction into the realm of edu¬ 
cation. Never in his life did he allow himself to forget how harsh 
life could be for an indigent child who aspired for nothing more 
than an opportunity to educate himself. His own deprived child¬ 
hood days ever reminded him of what it meant to be poor, and 
this contributed in no small measure to his unqualified opposi¬ 
tion to “the perpetuation of any distinction by reason of caste, 
creed or wealth in the sacred temple of learning. When the 
Hastings House School was founded in Calcutta a few years ago 
for the purpose of educating Indian children belonging to the 
wealthy classes, he was strongly opposed to such a measure and 
openly condemned it. In these days of democracy the orga¬ 
nisers took a wrong step in starting a school on the basis of 
wealth and social prestige, and it was no wonder that the school 
met with scant sympathy from the public and died a premature 
death.” 103 

Gooroodass returned again to the subject in April 1917, 
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not long before the world saw the last of him. The post¬ 
graduate committee, appointed by the Government of India sug¬ 
gested that the fees for the matriculation, IA and ISc examina¬ 
tions should be raised to meet partly the additional revenue re¬ 
quired for postgraduate departments. This enjoyed the complete 
support of Ashutosh Mookerjee. 

Gooroodass unequivocally opposed the move at the Senate 
meeting on 16 April 1917. He questioned “the propriety of the 
proposals to increase the financial burden of the guardians of 
the candidates at these examinations. He pointed out to the 
Senate the poverty of the students and he characterised the pro¬ 
posal to increase the examination fees as ‘taxing Peter to pay 
Paul’ He said the university “should raise the tuition and 
examination fees of postgraduate students so as to make the 
postgraduate classes self-supporting .. . Postgraduate teaching 
was all very well. But the staff should be limited to a small 
number of first rate men to guide, instead of to coach students. 
They might well refrain from making provision for tutors and 
coaching for examinations. They should confine themselves to 
assisting the good student but not try their utmost badly to work 
up inferior material with mediocre agency at disproportionate 
expense.” 1104 

Ashutosh allowed his anger to run away with his judgment. 
The logic of the arguments Gooroodass and some others ad¬ 
vanced was lost upon him. With unconcealed bitterness, Ashu¬ 
tosh remarked that “he had not been taken by surprise by the 
amendment moved by Sir Gooroodass Banerjee. He had anti¬ 
cipated that this would be the last arrow in the quiver of the 
opponents of his scheme, because they were well aware that, if 
the scheme were adopted by the Senate in all essential details, 
the only successful method to render it nugatory would be to 
starve it completely.” 105 

We might now return to the Dacca University scene. A 
word of caution Gooroodass deemed it necessary to utter “while 
fully sympathising with the desire of the committee (see report 
p 31) that Bengali literature should expand by including such 
subjects and ideas from Arabic and Persian sources as will inte¬ 
rest Mahomedan students.” At the same time, he would suggest 
that the “recommendation for the encouragement by government 
and the university of authors to prepare books on these lines 
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should carry with it a qualification to the effect that, while Ben¬ 
gali literature should enrich itself by borrowing freely materials 
in the shape of subjects, ideas, and even words from Arabic and 
Persian sources, the structure and genius of the language in point 
of form should remain Bengali, and should not become vitiated: 
into Arabicised or Persianised Bengali, somewhat similar to 
certain well known publications the language of which is not 
unaptly called Anglicised Bengali.” 10 ' 

There was another recommendation of the committee to 
which he took exception. Alive as he was to the fact that the 
Raj desired the proposed university to fan the flame of com- 
munalism, he ended his report on this note : “The committee in 
their recommendation stated that the convocation should be 
composed of certain office-bearers, and certain classes of members 
one of which, namely, the 11th, is to consist of five Mahomedan 
graduates to be elected by the Mahomedan registered graduates. 

“There is no objection to this class consisting of five Maho¬ 
medan graduates; but it is not desirable that they should be 
chosen by an electorate composed of Mahomedan registered 
graduates. The constitution of a separate Mahomedan electorate 
will accentuate the difference between Hindus and Mahomedans, 
when there is no necessity for such a provision, and when the 
five Mahomedan graduates may be elected by the whole body of 
registered graduates. I would therefore suggest that the 11th 
group of members of the convocation be elected by the general 
body of registered graduates.” 107 

Let us get back to the unfolding scenario following the 
partition of Bengal. The two most significant aspects of the anti¬ 
partition protest were the swadeshi and boycott agitation and, 
more important, the national education movement. The agitation 
for the propagation of swadeshi and boycott of British goods on 
one hand and the movement for education on national lines on 
the other were offshoots of antipartition politics. But there was 
something more to the national education movement. The energy 
and emotion released in the agitation against the partition of 
Bengal gave an impetus to the movement for national education, 
but “the demand itself was of earlier origin and arose from more 
fundamental causes than the partition of Bengal. Gooroodass 
Banerjee ... drew attention to the numerous deficiencies of the 
•educational system prevailing in that period in many of his 
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Convocation addresses. Rabindranath Tagore also agreed with 
this view.... Satis Chandra Mukherjee expressed similar views 
in many of the articles contributed by him in the Dawn Magazine 
during 1897-98. ” 10R 

No matter how one looks at it, the national education move¬ 
ment was not merely the expression of a desire for a nationally 
oriented system of education. This in a way was symbolic, and 
not without political overtones of the community's awakening to 
the prevalent conditions of life in the country. Men like Tilak 
could be heard to emphasise that “swadeshi and national educa¬ 
tion arc the two methods” 109 that should be pursued in order to 
pave the way for national regeneration. At a certain stage of 
political development it was felt that education was one of the 
most important vehicles that could be employed to make the peo¬ 
ple aware of what was at the root of all their misery—political 
subjugation. Whether from the “moderate” or the “extremist” 
point of view, the issue of national education was indeed a matter 
of moment. 

Well might it be said that each passing year saw a new 
dimension being added to the volume of protest against the 
system of education. The low-key petition for change in the 
system steadily grew into a loud demand for its thorough over¬ 
haul. Those with a heightened perception of men and events 
were convinced that English education was one of the most 
potent tools the Raj used to no little purpose. The general feel¬ 
ing was that the task of nation-building would ever remain a chi¬ 
mera unless the system of education could be recast. From this 
to the unqualified indictment of the system by the National Coun¬ 
cil of Education, with which was associated almost the entire 
elite of society, was not a very long step. If society was con¬ 
cerned about what its children were being taught, it was no 
less so about the medium through which education was being 
imparted. The urge clearly was for a system of education that 
would be relevant to the dynamics of a future-regarding 
society. 

The movement against the partition of Bengal and for swa¬ 
deshi and boycott of British goods deeply stirred the people. 
This did not leave the student community unaffected. It was 
not long before some students “declared themselves for a boycott 
of the government-controlled Calcutta University, beginning with 
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the boycott of the impending PRS and MA examinations to be 
held in November-December 1905. Rabindra Narayan Ghose, 
the best MA candidate of that year, assumed leadership in the 
boycott move against the officialised university. Nripendra 
Chandra Banerjee, another brilliant MA student ... Radha 
Kumud Mookerji, who was to sit for the PRS examination, also 
joined the boycott agitation in which Benoy Kumar Sarkar, who 1 
had recently won the Ishan Scholarship ... played an important 
role.” 110 The developments consequent upon this were much 
too disquieting, politically and otherwise, for the Raj to avert its 
eyes from them. The government initiated tough measures to 
suppress the movement. 

That the student community came in for particularly harsh 
treatment would be evident from a confidential document, other¬ 
wise known as Carlyle Circular No. 1679 P--D dated Dar¬ 
jeeling, 10 October 1905, with which the name of R. W. Carlyle, 
Officiating Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government, became 
inseparably linked. Following the guidelines this circular had 
laid down, the district magistrates issued an “extraordinary offi¬ 
cial circular” which, among other things, enjoined that “unless 
the school and college authorities and teachers prevent their 
pupils from taking public action in connexion with political 
questions or in connexion with boycotting, picketing and other 
abuses associated with the so-called swadeshi movement, the 
schools or colleges concerned will forfeit their grants-in-aid and 
the privilege of competing for scholarship holders, and the uni¬ 
versity will be asked to disaffiliate them ... should there be any 
reasonable apprehension of disturbance on the part of school¬ 
boys or students, it will be necessary to call on the teachers and 
managers of the institutions concerned for assistance in keeping 
the peace, by enrolling them as special constables.” 111 In quick 
succession, on 8 November, to be precise, the Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, P. C. Lyon, 
issued two circulars, one of which required “the Commissioner 
of the Dacca Division ... to prohibit the shouting of Bandc 
Mataram [the first two words of Bankim Chandra’s famous song 
of invocation to Mother India which is now a national song and 
which at that time had become the battle-cry of the freedom 
fighters] in the streets and other places in the interests of public 
peace, and the holding of political or quasi-political meetings in' 
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public places.” 11 - But repressive measures failed to smother the 
fire. They only stoked it. 

Bengal was in a mood of rebellion. Political activists, of 
both the nonviolent and violent varieties, obliged the petitioners 
and memorialists to take a back seat, at any rate for the time 
being. There was no dearth of protesters nor of men who could 
take sufferings and imprisonment in their stride. The call for the 
boycott of the university, which “found its brains trust in the 
Dawn Society”, was one aspect of the growing student unrest in 
this region. The society was the handiwork of Satis Chandra 
Mukherjee (1865-1948). It was formally established in July 
1902 at a “large gathering in the premises of the Metropolitan 
Institution, now called the Vidyasagar College, under the chair¬ 
manship of Justice Gooroodass Banerjee.” Satis Chandra’s basic 
idea was that the institution should “train up the students as 
patriots and workers for the country’s cause.” It would not at 
all be inappropriate to say that “intense nationalism was the basis 
and foundation of the society.” 113 

The establishment of the Dawn Society indeed marked the 
beginning of the national education movement, a new dimension 
to which was added by the developments following the partition 
of Bengal. In the words of a committed insider, “it was in this 
atmosphere of the Dawn Society that Brojen Seal, the encyclo¬ 
pedist in arts and sciences, Rabindranath Tagore .. . Sister Nive- 
dita of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Order, the philosopher of 
romantic nationalism and aggressive Indianism, Suren Banerjea, 
Bipin Pal and Abdul Rasul, leaders of political agitation, Ramen- 
drasundar Trivedi of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad . .. Motilal 
Ghosh of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, Dinesh Sen, researcher in 
the Bengali language and literature, Ambika Ukil, the exponent 
of bank and insurance capitalism, industrial expansion and co¬ 
operative movement, Pandits Nilkantha Goswami and Durgacha- 
ran Sankhya-Vedantatirtha, Brahmabandhab Upadhyay, the 
apostle of Hindu renaissance, Hirendranath Dutta, the writer of 
philosophical essays, and others were brought together with 
Gooroodas Banerjee in person or spirit ... For the role of an 
architect of the National Council of Education that was subse¬ 
quently to emerge, Gooroodass Banerjee therefore possessed ade¬ 
quate instruments and agencies on account of liaisons with the 
varied forces influencing the people. Like other architects of 
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the National Council, Banerjee could look upon the Dawn Society 
as its precursor or halfway house. Be it observed in passing that 
he was senior to the rest by at least two decades and did not fail 
to be touched by the enthusiasm of ‘younger lions’.” 114 

The national education movement could well be said to 
have reflected the positive aspect of the student revolt. The uni¬ 
versity had come to be branded as “the golam khana or factory 
for the manufacture of slaves,” and not many would question 
Father Lafont’s observation that the “system of university edu¬ 
cation in this country is a huge sham.” 115 Men like Raja Subodh 
Chandra Mallik, who made a gift of Rs. 1,00,000 for the estab¬ 
lishment of a national university, felt “ashamed to own that I am 
one of the products of the present denationalised system of edu¬ 
cation, who can better express themselves in the foreign tongue 
than in their own ... I have known our own bastard system of 
education 1111 as well as the natural type of it in the West... The 
attitude of the government toward the students with regard to the 
present movement has been an eye-opener to us. We have seen 
what a dangerous weapon they can make of this control over 
education, and secure career of national progress will be impos¬ 
sible for us unless we take away the same from their hands.” 117 

As society felt increasingly disturbed about the post-parti¬ 
tion developments Ashutosh Chaudhury issued a letter on 14 
November, 1905, requesting an immediate meeting of those that 
could speak on behalf of the people to consider “the question of 
establishing.. .some educational institution under national con¬ 
trol.”' 118 The city’s elite held an education conference on 16 
November at the premises of the Bengal Landholders Associa¬ 
tion. Chaired by Peary Mohan Mukherjee, the conference was 
attended by “practically all the leaders of Bengal, including 
Gooroodass Banerjee, Satis Chandra Mukherjee, Hirendranath 
Dutta, Ashutosh Choudhury, Rashbehari Ghose, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Taraknath Palit, Byomkesh Chakravarty, Chittaranjan 
Das, Abdul Rasul, Nilratan Sircar, Pran Krishna Acharya, Bhu- 
pendranath Basu, Brojendranath Seal, Ramendrasundar Trivedi, 
Heramba Chandra Maitra, Nagendranath Ghose, Khudiram 
Bose, Girish Chandra Bose, Lalmohan Ghose, Surendranatli 
Banerjea, Bipin Chandra Pal, Norandranath Sen, Motilal Ghose, 
Subodh Chandra Mallik and Manomohan Bhattacharya.” 119 

The conference resolved that “it is desirable and necessary 
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that a National Council of Education should be at once estab¬ 
lished to organise a system of education... on national lines and 
under national control.” Surendranath, Taraknath and ^lotilal 
respectively proposed, seconded and supported this resolution. 
The other important resolution, proposed and seconded respec¬ 
tively by Gooroodass and Rashbehari, stated that “this confer¬ 
ence, while fully appreciating the devotion and self-sacrifice of 
the PRS, MA and other students, is of opinion that it is desirable 
in the interest they are seeking to serve, that they should ap¬ 
pear in the ensuing examinations.” The conference also de¬ 
cided to establish “a National Council of Education.” 120 

More time had to pass and much preparatory work had 
to be done before the National Council of Education could 
become a reality. About nine months after the Education 
Conference elected to organise a council, Calcutta saw the 
birth of the Bengal National College and School complex that 
was destined eventually to provide the nucleus of Jadavpur 
University. On 14 August 1906 all roads in the city seemed 
to lead to the Town Hall. The elite came there; so did count¬ 
less others who did not have any particular claim to celebrity. 

Among the crowd of eager faces could be seen people of 
all ranks and classes, including Satyendranath Tagore, Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore, Subodh Chandra Mallik, A. Rasul, Moham¬ 
mad Yusuf Khan, Ramendrasundar Trivedi, Panchanan Tar- 
karatna, Bhupendranath Basu, Samsul Huda, Chandranath 
Bose, Motilal Ghose, Hirendranath Dutta, Kshirode Prasad Vid- 
yabinode, Amritalal Sircar, Abdul Halim Ghaznavi, Aurobindo 
Ghose, R. G. Kar, Nilratan Sarcar, Rev. F. R. Brown, P. Bruhl, 
Ray Yatindranath Chaudhuri, Satis Chandra Mukherjee, Radha 
Kumud Mukherjee, Benoy Kumar Sarkar, Surya Kanta Achar- 
yya, Brojendra Kishore Chowdhuri, Benoyendranath Sen, Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikari, Rashbehari Ghose and Gooroodass, to 
name but a few. 

Presiding over the impressive assemblage, Rashbehari said 
that “we have assembled to celebrate the birth of the National 
Council of Education, an institution on the successful working 
of which are staked the dearest and best interests of the coun¬ 
try. The aims and objects of the council, which have been 
sometimes misunderstood and misconstrued, will be presently 
explained to you by Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, undoubtedly—I say 
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this without disparagement of anybody—the most competent man 
amongst us to discuss the subject in all its various aspects; for 
in him, if Sir Gooroodass Banerjee allows me to say in his pre¬ 
sence, the East and the West have met. I hope the East and 
the West will meet, Rudyard Kipling and his disciples notwith¬ 
standing. In Sir Gooroodass the East and the West have met. 
Western science and Western learning being wedded to rich 
Indian culture of the very best and the highest type... I can¬ 
not help remarking that the very sight of an assembly like the 
present makes the pulse beat faster and fills the most confirmed 
pessimists... with hopes for the regeneration of the country for 
which nature has done so much and men, I am sorry to say, so 
little.” 15 * 

Hardly had Rashbehari’s deep resonant voice died away 
when Gooroodass rose from his to acquaint the audience with 
the task the National Council of Education had set itself. Im¬ 
passively, the 62-ycar-old man reminded the concourse that “it 
is work and not words that the public expect from us.” The 
basic object of the council would be, he emphasised, “to impart 
education, literary and scientific as well as technical and pro¬ 
fessional, on national lines and exclusively under national con¬ 
trol, not in opposition to, but standing apart from, the existing 
systems of primary, secondary and collegiate education, attach¬ 
ing special importance to a knowledge of the country, its lite¬ 
rature, history and philosophy, and designed to incorporate 
with the best oriental ideals of life and thought the best assimil¬ 
able ideals of the West.” The emphasis essentially was on 
“the study chiefly of such branches of the arts and sciences as 
are best calculated to develop the material resources of the 
country and satisfy its pressing wants.” 

Anticipating that a rejoinder might be put forward to the 
effect that “though love of one’s own country and one’s own 
nation is laudable, yet education should not be limited by con¬ 
siderations of nationality, but should proceed upon a cosmopo¬ 
litan basis,” Gooroodass observed : “This may be true to a 
certain extent, and so far as it is true, the National Council 
accepts it by expressly providing for the incorporation of the 
best assimilable ideals of Western life and thought with our 
own.” At the same time he thought it prudent to enter a ca¬ 
veat. He had every reason to believe that “this assimilation of 
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foreign ideas,” much as it “is desirable in the later stages of 
mental growth,” would not be “possible... in the earlier stages 
... and any attempt to force it on, will retard instead of acce¬ 
lerate the healthy development of the mind.” * 

What he said next was indeed the heart of the matter. As 
far as he could see, “the existing system of English education in 
this country has failed to produce satisfactory results. Profiting 
by past experience, proceeding on a priori grounds, the National 
Council has accordingly deemed it not only desirable but neces¬ 
sary to resolve upon imparting education on national lines, and 
attaching special importance to a knowledge of the country, its 
literature, its history and its philosophy.” That was something, 
out of the common. What was it that he was driving at ? Could 
it be that the aging man wanted every opening to be walled up ? 
Did it indicate his incapability to resist the increasing pull of 
xenophobia, of revivalism ? Had he begun to despair of the 
East and the West ever coming closer together ? 

Not at all. He was convinced that the existing system of 
education was “defective.” Still, “it has helped the spread of 
education and it is because it has been tried that we are placed 
in a position to find out its defects and devise means of reform. 
The time for change of methods has certainly arrived ... I view 
the matter in its purely educational aspect, and I deem it un¬ 
desirable as it is unnecessary to discuss the question of govern¬ 
ment .policy, or to dwell upon the causes that have led to the 
establishment of the National Council of Education. I would 
only remark that none need be under any apprehension that the 
national Council of Education is antagonistic to anyone or oppo¬ 
sed to the interests of other educational institutions. We shall 
certainly teach our pupils to love their country and their nation, 
but we shall never tolerate in them, much less teach them, want 
of love for others. 

“There is ample field for educational work, and ample scope 
for trial of new systems. Only a very small section of the popu¬ 
lation of the country is receiving education now, and that edu¬ 
cation is given under one uniform system ail throughout... An 
educational institution proceeding on new lines may at least claim 
a fair trial... We claim no monopoly of methods. If our me¬ 
thods are found efficacious, they may be adopted by others, and 
then all rivalry will disappear. The question might be inciden- 
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tally asked why, if there is no rivalry, the council does not utilise 
any of the existing colleges and schools by granting them pecu¬ 
niary aid. The answer is simple. They all follow the system 
sanctioned by the universities and are not prepared to adopt our 
scheme.” 

He then touched on what might be called the core of the 
subject. Continuing in the same bland tone he said that the 
council’s “express object” was to “impart education ordinarily 
through the medium of the vernaculars, English being studied as 
a second language, and to prepare, and encourage the prepara¬ 
tion of textbooks in the vernaculars, in arts and science; and if 
this object is attained, it will have far-reaching consequences. 
Except in the lowest forms, the dilferent subjects of study have 
at present to be learnt in our schools and colleges in English, and 
this throws no small burden on our students. English is a very 
difficult language for a foreigner to learn ... And this difficulty 
is really so great that it not only overtaxes the energy of our 
students, but also cramps their thought. Our scheme of impart¬ 
ing knowledge, so far as practicable, through the medium of the 
vernaculars will lighten the labour of the student and make the 
acquisition of knowledge more speedy and more direct.” 

For decades, Gooroodass had been pondering over the issue 
in all its aspects. He was not oblivious of the many practical 
difficulties that would have to be overcome before the vernacu¬ 
lars could effectively serve the purpose. As he put it, “we 
keenly feel our dependence on foreign countries for the supply 
of manufactured articles, some of which are among the neces¬ 
saries of life. How much more keenly should we feel our de¬ 
pendence on a foreign language for the supply of words for the 
interchange of thought not only in serious discourse on scientific 
subjects such as mathematics, psychology, economics and physics, 
but even in ordinary conversation on many matters of everyday 
concern. And the council in that branch of its work which seeks 
to supply our language with necessary words for the interchange 
of thought is entitled to encouragement and help from every true 
supporter of the Swadeshi movement.” 122 

In all this, it would be hard to find the slightest hint of any 
attempt at rabble-rousing. Or any indication that the mind had 
lost its suppleness, that it was eager no more to receive from 
others, the West that is. But Gooroodass was fully alive to the 

11 
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fact that the national education movement would face opposition 
not only from the Raj but also from other quarters. For instance, 
Calcutta University, of which Ashutosh Mookherjee was then Vice- 
Chancellor. It might be said that “the educational revolution of 
1905 found Gooroodass Banerjee and Ashutosh Mookherjee as 
poles asunder. Banerjee was the champion of revolution, Moo- 
kherjec that of status quo. Sociographically, the National Coun¬ 
cil of Education by all means represented, so to say, the refor¬ 
mation. It was the antipodes of the state-directed Calcutta 
University. For Ashutosh, the head of this golam-khana (slave 
factory), as it was called by the revolutionists ... it was a tragic 
situation to accommodate himself as the formal opponent of his 
senior colleague and guru [that is, GooroodassJ of 1890-93.” 123 
Be that as it may, Gooroodass reminded his audience, which 
also included some Europeans, that the emphasis on the mother 
longue substituting English as the vehicle of education was dic¬ 
tated “by the lesson which history teaches us.” It was a fact of 
history, he observed, that “the ignorance of the Middle Ages 
was not dispelled and the revival of learning was not complete 
until knowledge began to be disseminated through the modern 
languages. Nor can we expect any revival of learning here until 
it is imparted not merely in its primary stage, but in the higher 
stages as well, through the medium of the vernacular.” 1 - 4 

Between this and Gooroodass’s first convocation address in 
1890, there was a gap of one decade and a half. But there were 
no gaps in his logical association of thoughts and ideas. Over 
the years his thoughts and ideas got cleansed of the dross and 
fully developed into what few thinking minds of the period could 
pick holes in. Of the leaders of society who had sedulously nur¬ 
tured the national education movement, Rabindranath might be 
relied upon to recapture the spirit of the times. While addres¬ 
sing (in Bengali, of course) the inaugural ceremony of the Na¬ 
tional Council of Education Rabindranath observed : “In the 
supreme confidence that we shall not be the phonographs of 
English lectures and the birds chained to the cages of British 
professors, I offer my obeisance to our newly established na¬ 
tional temple of learning.” He insisted that society must awake 
to the fact that “a living welfare has been bom in the confine¬ 
ment room of our Mother Bengal. May the conch of joy sound 
forth in the courtyards of the entire country.” 
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What made Rabindranath particularly happy was that this 
appeared to hoid out a hope ot the realisation of the idea he 
had expressed in his essay Swadeshi Samaj (already mentioned) 
m July 1904. The National Council of Education seemed to 
encourage him to believe that the message Swadeshi Samaj had 
carried “was being done into life. In the field of education his 
Bengali samaj was appearing to achieve decontrol, autonomy or 
independence of the administrative system. His expectation 
seemed to be fulfilled in another direction. Gooroodass Baner- 
jee, whom in Swadeshi Samaj he had recommended as the presi¬ 
dent of his non-political Bengali republic, was found to be the 
life and soul of this independent national university. His enthu¬ 
siasm, therefore, knew no bounds.” 125 

Essentially elitist though, the National Education movement 
enjoyed a broad measure of support of the people. The 1906 
Calcutta session of the Indian National Congress adopted a 
resolution urging “the people all over the country earnestly to 
take up the question of national education for both boys and 
girls, and organise a system of national education, literary, 
scientific and technical, suited to the requirements of the coun¬ 
try, on national lines and under national control, and directed 
towards the realisation of national destiny.” J2,J Naturally, the 
Raj took a stem attitude to the national education movement, 
viewing it as part of the larger political movement. Small won¬ 
der, its “penalising tendencies... were directly and indirectly at 
work on the students, guardians and teaching staffs of the Ben¬ 
gal National College at Calcutta as well as on the dozens of 
national schools in Bengal. But [Gooroodass] Banerjee’s loyalty 
to the revolution never came lo be adulterated with doses of 
betrayal or renegadism. His cooperation with the educational 
nationalists was unsophisticated, adamantine and hundred per 
cent. It was his enthusiastic support that encouraged Maharaja 
Manindra Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar to join the NCE [Na¬ 
tional Council of Education] as a donor.” 127 To set an example 
Gooroodass got his eldest grandson Srish Chandra Banerjee ad¬ 
mitted to the school the National Education Council bad estab¬ 
lished. As for himself, he was most closely associated with 
every aspect of the council’s activities, academic as well as ad¬ 
ministrative. The Bengal National College had established a 
nine-member honorary board of studies which included Chandra- 
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kanta Tarkalankar, Muhammad Yusuf Khan, Rashbehari Ghose,, 
Peary Mohan Mukherjee, Surendranath Banerjea, Ramendrasun- 
dar Trivedi, Rabindranath Tagore and Gooroodass. Alopg with 
Aurobindo Ghose, (“who had joined the college at great perso¬ 
nal sacrifice and who acted as principal up to July 1907), 128 Satis 
Chandra Mukherjee, Sakharam Ganesh Deoskar, Radha Kumud 
Mukherjee, Benoy Sarkar, Kshirodprasad Vidyabinode, Rabindra 
Narayan Ghose, Indumadhab Mallik, Jagadindu Roy, Bhikshu 
Purnananda and Durga Charan Sankhya-Vedantatirtha, some of 
the members of the teaching staff, Gooroodass agreed not only 
to be associated with teaching but also to set papers for exami¬ 
nations. So did Rashbehari and Rabindranath. 

It would however be entirely wrong to suggest that society 
was unanimous in its support of the national education move¬ 
ment. There was no dearth of Indians who opposed it as 
stoutly as they could. Of course, they had their reasons for do¬ 
ing so, but a detailed analysis of this would be outside the pur¬ 
view of the present study. For our purpose it might be noted 
that “all were not... in favour of total boycott of Calcutta 
University ... The extreme group headed by Gooroodass Baner- 
jee, Satish Chandra Mukherjee, Hirendranath Dutta, Ashutosh 
Choudhury, Subodh Chandra Mallik, Brojendra Kishore Roy 
Choudhury and others stood for complete educational autarchy 
and aspired after instituting the ‘three-dimensional system’ of 
education—literary, scientific and technical combined—on na¬ 
tional lines and under national control. The moderate group- 
headed by Taraknath Paiil, Bhupendranath Basu, Nagendranath 
Ghpse, Nilratan Sircar, Manindra Chandra Nandy and others 
wanted simply to supplement all too literary education of the 
existing system by a regular arrangement for technical education 
under national management.” The two viewpoints clashed even 
as the National Council formally came into existence. 

The upshot was, “a ... split in the nationalist camp. Tarak- 
nath Palit, who had been very intimately connected with” every 
aspect of the spadework, “refused to give his assent to the ‘three- 
dimensional’ scheme of studies of the National Council. Conse¬ 
quently, he was not included as a member in the list of 92 men 130 
forming the National Council of Education.” Palit did not look 
back. He and his friends instituted the Society for the Promo¬ 
tion of Technical Education (SPTE) on 1 June 1906. This. 
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coincided with the formal registration of the National Council 
ol Education (NCD) that “represented the extreme or radical 
aspirations of the day (1905-1906) while the SPTE embodied 
the moderatist views of educational reform. It should be added 
that Rashbehari Ghose, president of NCE, was also president of 
SPTE, while many Bengali leaders were members of both orga¬ 
nisations. The NCE set up the Bengal National College and 
School (August 14, 1906) and SPTE founded the Bengal Tech¬ 
nical Institute (July 25, 1906).“ 151 It may be of some interest 
to note that Manindra Chandra Nandy, notwithstanding his iden¬ 
tification with SPTE, did not withdraw his support of NCE, 
thanks essentially to his close friendship with Gooroodass. 

Regrettably brief as the foregoing account of the national 
education movement is, it would remain onesided unless certain 
basic facts are recalled. One of them is that the movement 
could count among its friends not a few Britons, official as well 
as nonofficial. The establishment's approach to the national 
education movement evidently did not reflect the thinking of 
every Briton in Bengal, be a government man or otherwise. 
Mention might be made of quite a few distinguished foreigners 
that sympathised with the concept, but it is not intended to en¬ 
large the girth of the narrative with a long list of names. Any 
society could pride itself on men like J.A. Cunningham (some¬ 
time Professor in Presidency College and Lecturer, Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity) or H. R. James (Principal of Presidency College in 
1907-1916). Gooroodass and James, who were in regular cor¬ 
respondence with each other, served on the two-man subcom¬ 
mittee of the Board. of Studies in Teaching constituted by Cal¬ 
cutta University in 1908 “to prepare a list of suitable works on 
teaching” which high school and college libraries might acquire. 

Without relating a graphic account of what such Britons 
thought of and did for the national education movement, we 
would rather reproduce one of the many letters Cunningham 
wrote over a period of time to Gooroodass. In a letter dated 
15 August 1906, Cunningham said : “I feel sure that it is to 
you I owe my thanks for the honour done me by the National 
Council of Education in inviting me to your inaugural meeting 
yesterday... The objects of the National Council as expounded 
by you have, in almost every particular, my very heartiest sym¬ 
pathy and admiration, though I can at present see no very prac- 
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tical way of expressing that sympathy. But that it exists is in¬ 
evitable to an ardent Irish nationalist. Indeed, your main thesis 
—the incalculably deadening handicaps of learning in a.foreign 
language was the very first thing that struck me after coming into 
close contact with educational work in Bengal. It even found 
expression in several of my earlier contributions to our local 
educational controversies; and l have only been forced to assent 
to our English system by the overwhelming unanimity of my 
fellow-workers, amongst the most completely convinced of whom 
I have always found my Indian colleagues and indeed every In¬ 
dian who I have heard express any opinion on the subject. But 
perhaps the resurgent wave of nationalism with which Lord Cur- 
zon has at last (“at last” from the Irishman’s point of view!) 
inoculated Bengal will force many others amongst us to recon¬ 
sider their fundamental faiths which my doubts proved so ineffec¬ 
tive in shaking. 

“But 1 hope you will come over here some day for a long 
talk on these matters, and meantime, that I may be the better 
prepared to offer advice in the direction in which you suggested 
it might prove of use, can you give me any clue or report as 
to the sort of industries that you think are most likely to be in¬ 
digenously developed in Bengal ? 

“May I also—if your address has been printed (as I under¬ 
stand it hits) in any more convenient form than in the Bengali 
—may I beg a few copies—one for H. R. James (my chief ally) 
and for one or two other friends in England whom I have been 
trying to interest in our affairs in Bengal.” 

The thoughts Cunningham expressed in the letter, which 
according to the then prevalent norms of official conduct almost 
bordered on sedition, could hardly be improved upon. And 
James went on record with the observation that the National 
Council of Education “is an organisation which is wholly the 
creation of educated Bengalis, and it shows an earnestness of 
purpose and a zeal for education in the best sense which merits 
praise and sympathy . .. The signs, as I read them, are signs of 
great hope, if only the capacities revealed are wisely encouraged 
and rightly guided. We must welcome the new capacities, and 
seek to turn them to the public good.” 1 * 3 

In the sweep of its ideas and aspirations, understanding of 
education as one of the most vital instruments of sociopolitical 
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change and efforts to look toward a longterm perspective the* 
concept of national education was daring. The ideologues of the 
movement could appreciate that the battle was for the conquest 
of people’s minds and that education on right lines would go a 
long way towards its success. They thought as much in terms 
of the present as indeed in that of the future. In the brief space 
that the study permits it would not be possible to do justice to 
the theme. It must however be admitted that their thinking ran 
much too ahead of the times, and this seemed to operate as one 
of the major factors that prevented the acorn from growing into 
an oak. 

The concept of national education was much too forward- 
looking for society in general. Essentially an oflispring of the 
not quite docile anti-partition struggle, it was regarded as a chal¬ 
lenge by the establishment. In the prevailing elitist political 
climate of petition and collaboration, it was perhaps inevitable 
that the middle class, which was supposed to be the prop and 
stay of the movement but whose interests were totally dependent 
on the establishment, would by and large look on the national 
education movement with distrust. And those who stood by it 
had to confront the bread versus patriotism antithesis. 

Education after all had also an immediate purpose it must 
enable its recipient to earn an honest livelihood. That was the 
crux of the whole thing. It did not take long for the product 
of the institutions the National Education Council sponsored to 
find that almost every avenue of employment was barred to keep 
him out. Few employers would be so indiscreet as to engage 
a person whom the Raj had disinherited. Much earlier than 
many had imagined, the national education movement lost much 
of its momentum because society was just not prepared to pay 
the price, politically and otherwise. What with internal conflict 
and what with the establishment’s carrot and stick policy, the 
journey which had commenced with much promise ended in a 
blind alley. 

The tragedy of the situation was that, in the words of an 
insider, “insecurity of the future for the students of the national 
schools coupled with the unprovoked oppression of the police, 
gradually induced our students to fall out of the scheme of na¬ 
tional education and quietly and clandestinely almost go back to 
the government services or service in merchant offices.” As if 
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to add insult to injury, society almost invariably turned up its 
nose at the products of the national college and schools. It was 
in no mood to “recognise them as educated and sometimes wcuid 
even deny them the privileges of educated men. This xOas also 
very greatly instrumental in ultimately detracting from the attrac¬ 
tions of the national schools and colleges, and national educa¬ 
tion.” 1 -™ Though the list of deserters gradually lengthened, 
Gooroodass and a few others refused to forsake the idea that 
once could rouse a multitude of men to attempt the impossible. 
He continued to work for the National Council till his death. 
Even as late as 1918 he was one of the members of the Mana¬ 
ging Committee of the Bengal Technical Institute, “the institu¬ 
tion that endured and survived” 1 - 14 the persistent clash of inter¬ 
ests, ideological strife and political persecution that made almost 
a cripple of the National Council of Education. 

It was not a mere coincidence that some of the most ideo¬ 
logically committed builders of the National Council of Educa¬ 
tion also stood in the forefront of the Banaras Hindu University 
movement from 1904, when Madan Mohan Malaviya “inaugu¬ 
rated his idea of a Hindu University.” 1 ™ Included among the 
members of the Management Committee of the Hindu Univer¬ 
sity Society, established in November 1911, were Rashbehari 
Ghose, Hirendranath Dutta, Ashutosh Choudhuri, Radha Kumud 
Mukherjee, Brojcndra Kishore Roy Choudhuri, Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar, Manindra Chandra Nandy and Gooroodass. From the 
outset, Gooroodass had cast in his lot with Malaviya in his ven¬ 
ture to found “a university which would revive the best tradi¬ 
tions of the ancient gurukulas of India and which would combine 
with them the best traditions of the modern universities of the 
West where highest instruction was being imparted in arts, 
science and technology.” 130 

Gooroodass and Malaviya were no strangers to each other. 
They had first met at the second session of the Indian National 
Congress at Calcutta in 1886. Banaras Hindu University, seen 
in its right perspective, reflects a dream-come-true story after a 
sort. When Madan Mohan Malaviya first raised the idea for 
discussion, many derided it as a lotus-eater’s dream. Few be¬ 
lieved that an institution of the magnitude, scope and expanse 
-of Malaviya’s imagination would ever be a reality in the Indian 
subcontinent. From a humble beginning in 1904 through the 
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formation of the Hindu University Society in November 1911, 
to the laying of the university’s foundation stone on 4 February 
1916, by Charles Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, Viceroy of India, 
it was an account of toil, sweat and, finally, success. Along with 
Malaviya, Annie Besant, Sundar Lai, Iqbal Narain Gurtu, Ganga 
Prasad Varma, Bhagwan Das, Iswar Saran, Mangla Prasad, Rash- 
behari Ghosc, Rameshwar Singh, Adityaram Bhattacharya, Ber¬ 
tram Keightlcy and Ganganath Jha, Gooroodass joined the coun¬ 
trywide campaign for the establishment of the university. 

Starting with the preparation of the blueprint of the univer¬ 
sity through vigorous defence of it in public to its realisation, 
he was intimately associated with it at every stage. Malaviya 
was not being merely courteous when, following Gooroodass’s 
death, he wrote, on 11 December 1918, to Dr Sarat Chandra 
Banerjee (second son of Gooroodass) that “I have been deeply 
grieved to hear that your revered father and my most revered 
guide, particularly in all matters relating to the Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, have passed away... 1 doubt if anyone outside the family 
has suffered more by his passing away than myself.” 

To get the account in its right perspective, “toward the end 
of October 1911, ... Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mrs Annie Besant 
and a few others interested in the proposed university met at 
Allahabad and sat for several days continuously to consider 
various preliminary questions relating to the new university and 
to settle the outlines of a scheme for its establishment. On the 
lines which the members of this informal meeting settled tenta¬ 
tively, a draft bill for the university was prepared by Sir Gooroo¬ 
dass Banerjee.” 137 But the idea of an exclusively denomina¬ 
tional university weighed heavily on his mind. Though an 
orthodox Hindu otherwise, he was committed to a concept of 
life that transcended all narrow considerations of caste, creed, 
community or colour. He found it therefore an extremely chal¬ 
lenging assignment when he was called upon to take up the cause 
of the proposed university. 

The argument he advanced was a mix of pragmatism and 
idealism, emphasising that the proposed university would be no* 
concession to such past-regarding forces as might desire society 
to remain stuck in an obscurantist groove. Gooroodass spoke 
out his mind at a Calcutta meeting in 1911. “On 6 September 
2911, a very influential and representative meeting of the citizens. 
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of Calcutta and suburbs was held at the Town Hall to consider 
the Hindu University scheme.” Rashbehari took the chair. 
Among the speakers were Malaviya, Surendranath E^nerjea, 
Manindra Chandra Nandy, Moti Chand, Brojendra Kishore Roy 
Chowdhury, Sarada Charan Mitra, Yatindranath Choudhury, 
Motilal Ghosc and Gooroodass. 

The defence of the proposed university that Rashbehari ad¬ 
vanced was that “our endeavour should now be to graft on the 
best Oriental ideals of life and thought the best ideals of the 
West... And this in a word is the aim of the proposed Hindu 
University.” 11 * Supporting the meeting’s formal resolution ap¬ 
proving “the foundation of a Hindu University”, Gooroodass, 
one of the three vice-presidents of the Hindu University Society, 
the other two being Annie Besant and Rashbehari, did not evade 
the issue critics of the movement had raised. This was that the 
concept of a denominational university not only contradicted 
“principle generally,” for “education should ignore differences of 
caste and creed and proceed on a cosmopolitan basis,” but also 
ran counter “to the interests of India, particularly as it will tend 
to accentuate and perpetuate differences in religion and will 
Stand in the way of the union of the Indian people and their 
formation into one united nation.” 

This line of criticism could be easily refuted by pointing 
out that the Aligarh Muslim University movement had changed 
the situation qualitatively. Because of this “it is no longer pos¬ 
sible to have a common Indian university under Indian control 
in addition to the existing universities.” But it was not for him 
to suggest that society should act on “this narrow ground.” He 
was second to none in his regard for the fact that “education 
should be based upon a cosmopolitan basis and that we should 
remember that we are Indians first and then Hindus or Maho- 
medans, or rather, as I have put it, men first, then Indians and 
then Hindus or Mahomedans ... The highest aim of education 
must be no doubt to free the mind from the fetters of sectarian¬ 
ism but we must not attempt to reach by a sudden bound a height 
which is attainable only by gradual steps of laborious 
ascent. If a nondenominational school under a nondenomi- 
national university has the advantage of keeping the student free* 
from all religious bias, it has the disadvantage of leaving his 
spiritual nurture altogether neglected. 
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’’The objection that denominational universities will tend to 
accentuate and perpetuate religious differences is easily met. If 
there be not one denominational university but two, a Hindu 
university and a Moslem university, each standing face to face 
with the other and both working before the jealous eye of a 
strictly impartial government, a salutary spirit of emulation will 
be sure to inspire each with an earnest desire to bring out its 
best not only in knowledge but in character and religious tolera¬ 
tion, so that the spirit of conciliation between Hindus and Maho- 
medans will be better encouraged.” 130 

With his characteristic zeal and thoroughness, he contributed 
unsparingly to fostering Malaviya’s child. Gooroodass had been 
entrusted with the task of drawing up a draft bill for the pro¬ 
posed University. The draft that he prepared was debated and 
discussed “at a meeting of leading Hindu gentlemen held at 
Darbhanga Castle, Allahabad, on 28 November 19 ll.” 140 From 
this to the final draft it was quite a long and complex ascent. 
Skipping details, we might note of the proceedings of the 30 
January 1915, meeting of the Hindu University Society in the 
Library Hall of the Central Hindu College, Banaras. “Sir 
Gooroodass Banerjee took the chair. Among those who came 
from outside stations may be mentioned the Hon’blc Justice A. 
[Asutosh] Choudhuri, the Hon’ble Dr Sundar Lai, the Hon’ble 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Hon’ble Rai Din Dayal 
Saheb, the Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mohamahopadhyay 
Dr. Ganganath Jha, Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, Dr. Radha 
Kumud Mukherjec, Rai Bahadur G. N. Chakravarty and Mr. 
Bertram Keightley. The august presence of Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjee with Hon’ble Justice A. [Asutosh] Choudhuri at bis 
right and the Hon'ble Dr Sundar Lai at his left, impressed every¬ 
body with the dignity of the assembly. .. The draft bill was 
discussed clause by clause... A sub-committee consisting 
of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, the Hon’ble Dr. Sundar 
Lai, the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Babu Bhagwan 
Das and Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, with Sir Gooroodass Banerjee as 
adviser, was appointed to review the regulations and to give 
effect to the various resolutions passed by the meeting.” 140 

Unlike the National Education Council, the journey in the 
present case did not meander in wasteland. On 22 March 1915, 
a little more than one decade the idea had been conceived, Sir 
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Harcourt Butler. Education Member in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, introduced the Banaras Hindu University Bill in the 
imperial Legislative Council. The architects of the university 
had repeatedly emphasised that it was intended to be a seat of lear¬ 
ning which would imbibe what enriched man’s heritage and cater 
for not this region or that but for the entire country. What Butler 
observed while introducing the bill did not run counter to that. 

For an account of the birth of Banaras Hindu University to 
be reasonably objective, it is necessary to refer to the part that 
some Britons, both official and nonofficial, played. If this is 
conceded, Butler’s observation in the Legislative Council as well 
as his correspondence with Gooroodass would certainly not be 
without relevance here. In the course of his fairly long speech 
Butler said : “1 must congratulate the Committee, and especially 
Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga, Mrs. Besant, Dr. Sundar Lai, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the late Rai Bahadur Ganga 
Prasad Varma, Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, Dr. Rashbehari Ghose. 

... We are watching today the birth of a new and, many hope, a 
better type of university in India ... While it will be open to all 
castes and creeds, it will insist upon religious instruction for 
Hindus and ... it will be conducted and managed by the Hindu 
community and almost entirely by nonofficials ... If there ever 
was an all-India university, it is this; ... I confess that the other 
day, when I was standing opposite Ramnagar .. . and looked 
down the river Ganges ... I felt that if l was a Hindu I should 
be proud indeed of the achievement of my people, and at the 
same time I felt some little pride myself that I was a member of 
a government which had joined in one more large endeavour to 
combine the ancient and honoured culture of India with the 
culture of the modern Western world.” 141 

Butler apparently did not wax eloquent only to tickle the 
Hindu’s vanity. At any rate, his letter to Gooroodass on 3 April 
1915, would suggest so : “1 think that you have really got 
all that you require for the Hindu University. I thank you very 
much for your far too kind remarks about my speech. I am 
used to kindness from you and although we do not see eye to 
eye on every point of education I can assure you that in leaving 
India I leave no one behind for whom I have a higher regard 
and respect than yourself. To us of the Western world, the old 
Hindu ideal is not a very attainable thing and yet when one thinks 
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of the terrible war and all that modern civilisation is ending in, 
one cannot but fall back at times on the great ideals of Hindu¬ 
ism of which 1 regard you, as the public generally regard you, as 
one of the great exponents in your life and thought.” It was 
perhaps not surprising that Gooroodass declined the offer to 
become the first Vice-Chancellor of Banaras Hindu University. 142 
But he kept his nose to the grindstone, serving the university in 
various capacities until his eyes closed in death. 

What others had repeatedly said about Gooroodass’s unstin¬ 
ted labour in the cause of the university was acknowledged at its 
first convocation. Addressing the convocation on 17 January 
1919, P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, Vice-Chancellor said : “An 
equally sincere promoter of this movement, who gave us most 
valuable help in the early stages in the drafting of the original bill 
and otherwise and who, despite his advancing years, continued 
to take an unabated interest in our wellbeing, has been quite 
recently taken away in the person of Sir Gooroodass Baner- 
jee.” 143 That man seemed to have an unearning instinct for 
spotting whatever might facilitate society’s endeavour to come 
out of its straitjacket. We might in this connexion refer to Satya- 
graha Ashram, which Gandhi had established on 25 May 1915, 
at Kochrab, a village not far from Ahmedabad. 

Gooroodass and Gandhi met when Gandhi visited Calcutta 
to participate in the seventh session of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress in December 1901. In his monthlong stay in Calcutta, he 
had a busy programme and met quite a number of persons. As 
he put it, “during these days I walked up and down the streets 
of Calcutta. 1 went to most places on foot. I met Justice 
Mitter [Sarada Charanl and Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, whose 
help I wanted in my work in South Africa.” 144 Years later, the 
two had occasion to renew the acquaintance. In the words of 
Gandhi, “the Satyagraha Ashram was founded on the 25th May, 
1915 ... T wanted to acquaint India with the method I had tried 
in South Africa ... For the conduct of the Ashram a code of 
rules and observances was necessary. A draft was therefore 
prepared, and friends were invited to express their opinions on 
it. Amongst the many opinions that were received, that of Sir 
Gooroodass Banerjee is still in my memory. He liked the rules, 
but suggested that humility should be added as one of the obser¬ 
vances.” 143 
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NOT AN ICONOCLAST 

Whether or not the most controversial representative of the 
Raj admitted it, Gooroodass’s thinking on education was future- 
regarding, if you like revolutionary, considering the times. When 
it came to educational reforms, not a few of those who otherwise 
had a bent for radicalism would keep him company only up to a 
point. They would not cover the entire distance he proposed to 
traverse. Even by present-day standards, he was a pace-setter 
in education. Indeed, “from November 16, 1905, to the end 
of his life in December 1918, Gooroodass Banerjee was among 
the bravest and stoutest pillars of the educational revolution.’* 1 
So far, so good. But what were his social views, his attitude to¬ 
ward the many problems that confronted society ? To put it 
otherwise, what was his social philosophy? 

Before we proceed to inquire into this, three incidents 
might profitably be narrated. Sometime in 1902, Gooroodass 
had gone to Simla to attend a meeting of the Universities Com¬ 
mission. On his way back to Calcutta he and his second son 
Sarat Chandra accompanied Curzon on the Viceroy’s special 
train. After breakfast, Curzon and Gooroodass were closeted 
in the Viceregal saloon to discuss certain issues relating to the 
commission. Around lunch, Curzon adjourned the discussion, 
reminding Gooroodas that, in the words of Amal Home, “it was 
time he ... had his midday meal. Gooroodass thanked the Vice¬ 
roy adding, however, that he did not eat anything in the train. 
Lord Curzon was so surprised that he could not believe it. He 
asked Gooroodass again and was told that Ganges water, which 
he carried when travelling, was the only thing that he permitted 
himself. ‘But how about your son?’ asked the almost incredu¬ 
lous Viceroy. ‘He cannot eat, your Excellency, when his father 
fasts,* came the reply, ‘but I see to it that he takes some home¬ 
made sweets he carries with him.’ ” That did not satisfy the 
Viceroy. A sensitive person otherwise, Curzon said : “ ‘No, Dr 
Banerjee, I cannot eat while you fast. I shall have the train 
stopped for you so that you may get down and have your meals 
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with due Brahminical observances.’ Gooroodass begged the 
Viceroy not to have the train delayed and inconvenience himself. 
But Lord Curzon would not listen, he had made up his mind.., 
So the great Viceroy’s ‘special’ stopped at Prayag ... longer than 
the scheduled time and the son cooked a simple meal for his 
father and himself. .. Only after Gooroodass had eaten did the 
Viceregal train move.” 2 

The second incident relates to the obsequial ceremonies per¬ 
formed at the end of the period of mourning after his mother’s 
death in November 1889. As D. N. Sinha, a former Chief Jus¬ 
tice of the Calcutta High Court, put it, “after his mother’s death, 
when the sradh [obsequial ceremony] was about to be performed 
Shri Umanath Gupta, an acharya of the Naba-Bidhan Brahmo 
Samaj, saw Gooroodass and said that they had all heard of the 
lofty and austere religiousness of his mother and, while the 
orthodox Hindu rites were being performed, they also wished to 
sing some devotional songs according to the rites of the Brahmo 
Samaj. In those days it was an unheard of thing for a Brahmo 
ceremony to be performed in the house of an orthodox Hindu 
Brahmin. Gooroodass was, however, pleased with this sugges¬ 
tion and permitted it to take place.” 3 To Gooroodass the idea 
was perfectly acceptable. It was in keeping with his desire for 
having a “universal prayer” said at the sradh ceremony. 

The third incident refers to Gooroodass's comments on 
Shrestha Bhiksha, one of Rabindranath’s exquisite poems. The 
poem depicts a Buddhist monk who went about one morning 
for alms in the name of the Buddha. The affluent gave as be¬ 
fitted their purses, but the monk did not accept it. As the day 
wore on, he chanced upon a destitute girl by the wayside. She 
had nothing on except rags. Standing behind a tree, she took 
off the tattered clothes she was wearing and, remembering the 
Buddha, gave them to the monk. For a begger woman to divest 
herself unhesitatingly of every bit of what she could call her own 
was a gesture that had an element of nobility about it. Others 
had given things of great value but none his or her all. This was 
why the beggar girl’s alms were the most precious, worthy of the 
Enlightened. 

The underlying message of the poem was not at all subtle, 
but Gooroodass interpreted it differently. As he perceived it, 
the image of nudity that the poem projected was indefensible. 
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aesthetically and otherwise. And he did keep silent about it. 
Predictably, Rabindranath was touched to the quick. In the 
course of his second lecture at Calcutta University, he gave vent 
to his feeling, accusing Gooroodass of priggishness, of carrying 
his moralisation to the extent of losing the substance for the 
shadow. It must however be noted that the polemics had no re¬ 
flexion on the basic understanding between the two men. Com¬ 
munication between them continued to flow uninterruptedly. 

Look at another picture. Gooroodass was a judge of the 
High Court, a typical Western institution. As a judge, he had 
to act and interpret the law according to logic and reason. The 
courtroom breathed a certain air of rationality, and there was 
the British model which he had to follow. In the hours he sat 
on the Bench, he acted and behaved as any Western man in the 
given circumstances would do. On the other hand, when he went 
back home after the day’s work his life style changed completely. 
He would remove his Western clothes, put on a coarse dhoti 
and wooden sandals, and eat no food that was customarily taboo. 
That is, beyond the office precincts he would to the best of his 
ability live the life of a Brahmin. That indeed was a striking 
instance of living at two opposite levels. A comparable name 
that comes to mind in this connexion is that of Vidyasagar. In 
some respects, his attitude to men and events was more Western 
than that of Gooroodass. But, unlike Gooroodass, Vidyasagar 
did not have to contend with the problem of living simultaneously 
at two apparently mutually incompatible levels. He was a pandit 
and lived it ail along the line, at home as well as in the work¬ 
room. 

This element of dualism in Gooroodass’s life was too evi¬ 
dent to be wished away. Naturally, it raised the query how he 
reconciled Western enlightenment with his Brahminical con¬ 
cept of life. To put it in more matter-of-factly, what was his 
attitude to the relatively pressing, and also pernicious, social 
problems of the day which confronted the Hindu—caste, widow 
marriage, age of consent, foreign travels and intercommunity rela¬ 
tions, to name a few ? For an answer, we might sift his observa¬ 
tions over time on men and events that greatly influenced society 
in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. A representative sur¬ 
vey of his writings, the total volume of which was not very large, 
would also be useful for our purpose. To begin with, we might 
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refer to Abused India Vindicted for his views on caste : “My ob¬ 
ject ... is not to show that the caste system is unattended with 
evils, but to show that it is not a system of unmixed evils* It has 
its good results as well as evil... Let the religious supremacy of 
the Brahmans be destroyed and let the Sudras rise high as they 
deserve, and I would hail these results as extremely desirable. I 
would only wish ... on purely social grounds to preserve in its 
purity as long as we can, an order which has resisted the shocks 
of time for 6,000 years; an order every member of which can 
boast that no ancestor of his... betook to low menial labour, an 
order the like of which no other country in the world can show.” 1 
A point of similarity between this and Vivekananda's approach to 
caste could be detected. The latter wanted “the raising of all 
castes to the level of the highest one and this was what Viveka- 
nanda advocated in his eloquent plea for a Brahmanisation of 
Indian culture. He praised the Brahmin values of renunciation 
and service, and made the Brahmin appear to be the ideal socialist, 
who worked for the uplift of his fellowmen.” ’ And Vivekananda 
“wanted to combine Western progress with India’s spiritual back¬ 
ground.” 0 

If that was his thinking on one of the most pernicious social 
problems at 26, it mellowed considerably over the years. So much 
so that he regretted, in the course of a speech at a meeting of the 
Calcutta University Senate on 13 October 1917, 7 that “though 
caste is tottering, the prejudice of caste still lingers behind. . . 
notwithstanding the relaxation of the caste system and the poverty 
of the country, the existing prejudice in the higher castes against 
agricultural, industrial, and even commercial pursuits has been so 
great as to stand in the way of young men belonging to the higher 
castes from taking to those pursuits.” 8 

He admitted that in the changed context caste stood in the 
way of unity and integration among the Hindus. More, it gene¬ 
rated hate and conflict between man and man. He was for the 
abolition of caste divisions except in the matter of intercaste mar¬ 
riage, particularly because the prevalent Hindu law did not sanc¬ 
tion it, and interdining. He made it clear that the high caste- 
low caste conflict would result in the disintegration of society. 
Citing the instance of Rama who befriended Guhak, a Chanda! by 
caste (a very low caste), he urged that no Hindu should despise 
a fellow Hindu on the ground of caste. 
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Gandhi’s views on caste may not be entirely out of context 
here. It is beyond dispute that Indian history would have to re¬ 
member Gandhi for many things, not the least important of which 
was his crusade against the curse of untouchability. Nevertheless, 
Gandhi “supported the varna system of four social classes as a 
natural and proper division of society. Varnashramadharma, or 
adherence to the pattern of class {varna) structure and the se¬ 
quence of traditional stages of life ( ashrama ), ‘satisfied’ the reli¬ 
gious, social and economic needs of a community, Gandhi wrote 
in 1933 ... In the early 1920s he opposed interdining and inter¬ 
marriage between castes; in the early 1930s he shifted to a some¬ 
what neutral stand on both.” 1 * 

How did Gooroodass react to what was one of the most 
controversial issues of the time, widow remarriage ? No doubt, 
Vidyasagar’s most far-reaching social reform was the legalisation 
of widow marriage by Act XV of 1856. The marriage of a 
Hindu widow under this act was solemnised for the first time in 
1858. But popular feeling ran high and opinions sharply differed. 
Even a man like Devendranath Tagore, otherwise liberal in his 
social views, opposed widow marriage. And Keshab Chandra, 
“the most radical reformer or social Bolshevist of his time, was 
hardly in favour of widow remarriage.” 10 Bankim Chandra also 
did not approve. As for Gooroodass, he did not oppose it as 
it did not admit of any debate for or against, no matter what the 
Hindu sastras might say, since Act XV of 1856 made widow 
marriage a perfectly lawful affair. There could therefore be no 
objection to the marriage of such widows as were unable or un¬ 
willing to continue living in widowhood. On a philosophical 
plane, however, he gave the non-marrying widow a higher rating 
than the other. 

His trend of thinking might also be glimpsed from what he 
said about Vidyasagar at a meeting in memory of Rajendralal 
Mitra and Vidyasagar at the Town Hall on 27 August 1891. The 
meeting, which Sir Charles Elliot, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
chaired, was attended among others by Comer Fetheram, Jotendra 
Mohan Tagore, Mahendralal Sarkar, Peary Mohan Mukherjee, 
Surendranath Banerjea, Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar, Kali Charan 
Banerjee and Durga Charan Law. This is what Gooroodass said : 
“As a social reformer, Pandit Vidyasagar stood second only to 
Raja Rammohun Roy. It was his exertions that brought about 
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the legislation for legalising the remarriage of the Hindu widow, 
and his powerful writings contributed in no small degree to bring 
about that strong feeling of abhorrence against polygaiAy which 
has well nigh abolished that beneful practice. But he was a re¬ 
former of an orthodox type. Amidst all his enthusiasm to bring 
about his reforms, he never lost sight of the fact that society was 
an organic and not a mere mechanical structure, and that except 
in very exceptional cases reforms, to be beneficial, must come 
from within and be assimilated, and must not be thrust from 
without as foreign matter.” 11 The implications of this assessment 
are too evident to be overlooked. An implicit point was that 
several reforms, to be meaningful, must not generally run ahead 
of popular awareness. And this marked Gooroodass’s approach 
to social problems all along. 

More formally, his position' was defined in Jnan-O-Karma 
(Knowledge and Action), published in 1910. A philosophical 
treatise, it covers the whole gamut of his outlook, “the nature 
of knowledge and the springs of action in the various fields” of 
life. Some, for instance P. K. Ray, a celebrated scholar, likened 
the book to Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding A 
positivist like Krishnakamal Bhattacharya observed that it would 
“occupy for the present the first and foremost place in the Bengali 
language, as it contained profound thoughts well expressed, and 
nothing like it had been written before in the language.” 13 The 
book received the immediate attention of most of the critical 
minds of the period, starting from S. P. Sinha (later, Baron) 
through Hirendranath Dutta to Rabindranath. In a letter (in 
Bengali) to Gooroodass on 16 Falgun 1316 (Bengali era), around 
28 or 29 February 1910, Rabindranath said that although he did 
not subscribe to all his theoretical expositions the book doubt¬ 
less was a unique contribution to Bengali literature. Never be¬ 
fore had he come across such a logical exposition of an abstract 
topic in Bengali. 14 

That of course would not detract from the point that the 
book revealed a mind that was neither static nor too dynamic for 
the period. For that matter, the book was not a rehash of the 
viewpoints of others, Indians or Europeans. Written in a lucid 
style, the 475-page volume conveyed essentially his ideas on ma n 
and society. Since Benoy Sarkar’s was the most balanced cri- 
iique, it might as well be reproduced at some length : “ Jnan-O- 
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Karma is a valuable landmark of orthodox Hindu thought moving 
along liberalised but far from revolutionary... channels... It is 
thoroughly objective «and precise. The realities are presented in a 
brutally realistic manner. The prescriptions and recommendations 
for the individual and the society are not only chips of realism but 
realism itself ... Among his senior contemporaries Vidyasagar had 
made propaganda for widow remarriage. In 1870 Keshab Sen 
established the Indian Reform Association and was instrumental 
in the popularisation of the principles of the civil marriage legis¬ 
lation. Bankim Chatterjee was a whole-hogger as a Comtist.... 

“As for Banerjee’s junior contemporaries neither Vivekananda 
(1863-1902) nor Ramendrasundar Trivedi (1864-1922) succeed¬ 
ed in advancing an inch beyond himself in social philosophy. In 
the essays entitled Samaj (Society, 1908) by Tagore there are 
idealistic notions of freedom from bondage or emancipation from 
tradition. But on the whole his ideologies were not much anti- 
Brahmanocratic. In daily life and habits Banerjee’s differences 
from his senior and junior contemporaries were palpable. But... 
it is questionable if in the theory of societal remaking Jnan-Q- 
Karma is essentially different from the ideologies of professional 
reformists like Sen or, say, Tagore (?). Like every other thinker 
Banerjee makes a transition—very slow and in homeopathic doses, 
between the old and the new. Each one slightly emphasises a 
point or two in the programme of social planning. Altogether, this 
treatise should not fail to indicate some of the nearly universal 
tendencies in the semi-liberal semi-conservative grooves of mo¬ 
dern Bengali thinking... 

“All the same, Banerjee’s Jncm-O-Karma possesses an extra¬ 
ordinary importance in Bengali literature as a systematic treatise 
on human personality in its individual aspects and social bearings. 
.For one thing, it is not, like Tagore’s Samaj, a collection of dis¬ 
connected essays. Nor is it, like Trivedi’s Yajna-Katha (The 
Doctrine of Vedic Sacrifice, 1921), an interpretation, although 
coherent, of an ancient socioreligious institution. It is a book of 
principles relating to life and conduct.... In Bengali we have very 
few such systematic and coherently worked-out philosophical trea¬ 
tises of a somewhat larger size ... It serves to propagate empiri¬ 
cal commonsense views, realistic approach to human and inter- 
Luman problems, as well as utilitarian evaluations and pragmatic 
interpretations.” 18 
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Gooroodass's conservative upbringing, the pervasively puri¬ 
tanical atmosphere at home and, above all, his mother’s influence 
was reflected in his social attitude. But he was no bigdt incap¬ 
able of appreciating the fact that society was not a static organi¬ 
sation that couid be without change. How clear he was on this 
point could be gleaned from his observation on Rammohun Roy 
in 1890. Speaking as chairman at an anniversary meeting 
in 1890, Gooroodass observed : “There was another reason for 
Rammohun Roy’s disrespect for Hindu metaphysics. Metaphysi¬ 
cal and theological dogmas not being capable of exact or experi¬ 
mental proof rest for the most part on authority. Now legitimate 
respect for authority is no doubt a characteristic of a well regu¬ 
lated mind; but this respect in the days on Rammohun Roy had 
degenerated into abject servility and it was his mission in this 
province to liberate reason from the tyranny of authority, and in 
the fulfilment of that mission he naturally showed intolerance 
and disrespect towards a system which had led to the thraldom of 
reason. The result was the emancipation of reason, the asser¬ 
tion of individuality and progress in the study of physical and 
material sciences.” 

We might also look into his relations with Vidyasagar for 
an understanding of his social attitude. Vidyasagar surely was no 
bad judge of men and events. Calcutta Training School, renamed 
Metropolitan Institution in 1864 and now known as Vidyasagar 
College, was his handiwork. This was Calcutta’s first privately 
managed college. Overburdened with work and worried because 
of the gross misdemeanor of his only son, with whom he had 
broken off relations, Vidyasagar had appointed his third son-in- 
law, Surya Kumar Adhicari, principal of the institution. Vidya- 
sagar’s wife died in 1885, and shortly thereafter he was obliged 
to resume charge of the institution, Surya Kumar having been dis¬ 
missed for misconduct and dereliction of duty. As a result 
“he had often to visit the institution personally. He used to go 
there in a palanquin; he was too weak to walk.” 17 

At this point, Vidyasagar requested Gooroodass to take over 
its management. Preoccupied as he was, Gooroodass was unable 
to comply. What was significant was that “Gooroodass regarded 
Vidyasagar in the same light as if he was his own father. He had 
compiled an arithmetic. To get his work introduced as a textbook 
for schools, it was only Vidyasagar whom he had requested for 
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recommendation. He could not make himself flatter anybody 
else. Vidyasagar had implicit faith in Gooroodass, and therefore 
wanted to place the charge of his institution on his shoulders.” 1 ’ 
Another incident might be narrated to reveal the trust the two 
men had in each other. On the occasion of his mother’s obsequies 
Gooroodass invited Vidyasagar, but this was resented by some 
of Gooroodass’s rigidly orthodox and influential friends and rela¬ 
tives. They threatened to boycott the function if the chief pro¬ 
ponent of widow marriage attended it. 

Gooroodass was worried not because he might have to forgo 
the pleasure of the company of these men at the sradh ceremony. 
He was perturbed lest any member of his family should be made 
to suffer the consequences of his action. Nevertheless, he abided 
by his decision. Seen in the total perspective of the prevalent 
social environment, this was an act of defiance, quiet and unde¬ 
monstrative. Vidyasagar gracefully responded to the invitation 
and further accepted, contrary 10 his wont, a present. “Gooroo¬ 
dass presented him with a very nice silver tumbler, as he knew 
that Vidyasagar was not accustomed to receive presents of mo¬ 
ney or any other kind ordinarily presented to pandits on such 
occasions.” 19 

The focus might now be turned on Curzon’s assessment of 
Gooroodass in the course of a confidential letter to Lord George 
Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, on 20 March 1902. Cur- 
zon, we have already noticed, was not particularly enamoured of 
Gooroodass. Still he insisted that Gooroodass should agree to be 
included among 15 Indians to attend the coronation of King Ed¬ 
ward VII after the death of Queen Victoria. Gooroodass declined 
Curzon’s offer, but not because of any prejudice against foreign 
travel, which orthodoxy tabooed. 

Curzon’s letter to Hamilton makes interesting reading : “We 
are, 1 am sorry to say, experiencing some difficulty with regard 
to the Hindu members who compose the representative deputa¬ 
tion of 15. Caste scruples, religious scruples, social scruples, in¬ 
tervene at every point... Yesterday Mr Justice Banerjee, our 
ablest native judge here and a very intelligent man, informed me 
that, greatly as he desired to visit England, and highly as he ap¬ 
preciated the compliment, his position in his own family circle 
would be intolerable, and he might never be able to marry his 
daughters if he were to cross the sea. He said that by deferring 
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to these scruples, the absurdity of which he entirely recognised, 
he could ultimately do more to remove tfrem than if he were to 
disregard them in his own person. 1 argued, on the other hand, 
that if he had the courage to set the example, scores of others, 
who are only waiting for a lead, would probably follow, and he 
would be the pioneer in a movement essential to the intellectual 
and moral development of his people. However, his surround¬ 
ings are too strong for the old gentleman, and he would not give 
way.”- 0 

Curzon had a point. If Gooroodass could demonstratively 
take up the cudgels for what he thought was right, socially and 
otherwise, it might have contributed to hastening the process of 
much-needed social reforms. But he was no rebel. Nor were 
most other pacemakers of his time, collectively speaking. Some of 
them in their individual capacity would, given a chance, scale 
considerable heights. Not so when it came to collective social 
action. Their social thinking essentially was on a level with 
popular awareness, and in any event they were not prepared to 
experiment with ideas too much in advance of the period in which 
they lived. As for Gooroodass, he preferred a middle course. 
The utmost to be attained was a bridge between two worlds, the 
world of tradition and that of change. 

The Curzon-Gooroodass dialogue might also be viewed from 
another angle. Gooroodass was a judge of the Calcutta High 
Court when he was invited to visit Britain. The invitation came 
from none other than the Viceroy of India, and the occasion 
was the coronation of the King-Emperor. Understandably, it re¬ 
quired some courage on his part to say no to Curzon. There was 
no double-talk and he held fast to what he thought was the right 
course of action. He did not substitute expediency for principle. 
If this spoke volumes for his probity besides other things, it did 
no less so for Curzon’s magnanimity. The Viceroy could take 
no for an answer with good grace. 

Another incident might be recalled as evidence as much of 
Gooroodass’s social outlook as of his strength of character. On 9 
September 1905, he received a “confidential” letter from the then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir Andrew Fraser, conveying a 
rather odd request. Fraser wrote to say that “it has been pro¬ 
posed that HRH the Princess of Wales should be present at a 
‘pardah party’ 21 to be given by Lady Fraser at belvedere. Her 
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Royal Highness has intimated that this would be a great pleasure 
to her. 

“It is proposed to have the arrangements so made as strictly 
to preserve the pardah. The great central room at Belvedere will 
be completely separated from the rest of the house and none but 
ladies will be permitted to enter it. The steps leading into this 
room at the back of the house will be carefully curtained off. The 
ladies attending will be received by one or two English and In¬ 
dian ladies, and arrangements will be made for them to leave 
their carriages or other conveyances under cover of the curtain. 
There will thus be no chance of any defect in the pardah arrange¬ 
ments. 

“I write to ask your advice as to the arrangements, and also 
to inquire whether you can give me a list of a few ladies whom 
you would suggest as suitable for Lady Fraser to invite. The 
list must necessarily be short out of consideration for Her Royal 
Highness; and it should consist only of the wives and perhaps 
daughters of official and nonofficial Indians of the highest posi¬ 
tion. A few English ladies will also be invited. Please let me 
hear from you as soon as you can; and keep the matter confi¬ 
dential. I shall be glad if you will mention any lady of your 
own family who would desire the honour of an interview with 
the Princess of Wales.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s letter was revealing. From royalty 
down, the Raj would most condescendingly humour the pride and 
prejudice of a colonial society. Any reasonably enlightened Eng¬ 
lishman would ordinarily have a hearty distaste for such a thing 
as pardah. It was another matter however when he had to choose 
between the demands of his emancipated social outlook and those 
of the Raj. Should it be necessary in the interest of the Raj, the 
rulers, honourable exceptions apart, would not hesitate to kowtow 
to quite disagreeable social practices of a subject people. 

As Gooroodass understood it, pardah, although not rigor¬ 
ously enforced in his family, was symbolic of a certain way of 
life. That was why its prescript could not be easily met. In 
his reply, on 11 September 1905, to Fraser’s letter he said that 
“the arrangements mentioned in Your Honour’s letter are free 
from objection so far as the preservation of the pardah is con¬ 
cerned; but that does not as far as I understand the subject re¬ 
move the difficulty in the way of a Hindu pardah lady attending 
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the proposed party. With ail her unbounded respect for the 
future queen of the country and also for the consort of the Go¬ 
vernor of the province and with all assurance of the strict obser¬ 
vance of the pardah, a zenana [secluded] Hindu lady, according 
to her modes of thought and habits of life, will still feel prohi¬ 
bited to attend a party at Belvedere, the only place which her 
traditions allow her to visit being places of worship and houses 
of near relations or intimate neighbours. 

“This being my view oi the matter 1 regret very much that 
I am unable to make any useful suggestion regarding the proposed 
arrangements, or to give any list of pardafinashin Hindu ladies who 
might suitably be invited.” 

Gooroodass's disinclination to oblige Fraser also had a cer¬ 
tain sociopolitical significance. In August 1905, the Raj had, in 
the face of much popular opposition, effected the partition of 
Bengal. The prevalent mood in Calcutta was that of opposition 
to authority, and there was no reason for Gooroodass not 
to be aware of it. His reply to the Governor’s letter seemed to 
have anticipated what the Bengalee wrote in an editorial on 14 
December 1905. It accused the government of “undue pressure 
which is being put upon the heads of the highest Hindu families 
in the province to make them agree to send their ladies to the 
pardah party at Belvedere... It is to be hoped that our leading 
men will henceforth give a wide berth to official magnates, seeing 
that intercourse with high officials entails an obligation which ex¬ 
tends even to the interior of the zenana.” 22 

His views on the pardah system might be contrasted with 
his brief for Keri Kolitani in the case of Keri Kolitani versus 
Maniram Kolita, an appeal from Assam. 25 This was one of the 
first major cases in which Gooroodass appeared after his enrol¬ 
ment as a lawyer in Calcutta High Court. This case had gained 
much publicity and created a sensation among orthodox Hindus, 
and the High Court was called upon to decide “whether under 
Hindu law as administered in the Bengal school, a widow who 
has once inherited the estate of her deceased husband is liable 
to forfeit that estate by reason of unchastity.” The fact of the 
case was that Keri, a Hindu widow, had taken a paramour after 
the death of her husband. On the plea that she was living an 
unchaste life, Maniram Kolita, a relation of her husband, filed a 
suit in Assam claiming inheritance of her husband’s property. 
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The case having, been decided against Keri, she appealed to 
the Calcutta High Court, which then had jurisdiction over Assam. 
The appeal came up for hearing in the Court of Justices Belly 
and Dwarkanath Mitra, the latter being the only Indian judge 
at that time. Though a positivist by persuasion Dwarkanath had 
very strong views in the matter and he did not conceal them. 
He opposed anything that might dilute the populist concept of 
the Hindu view of life. By that token, a widow who did not 
remain faithful to her dead husband’s memory automatically for¬ 
feited her right to enjoy his property. This was not unknown to 
Mohini Mohan Roy, a leading lawyer, whom Keri had engaged 
to appear on her behalf. Since the case involved a question of 
interpretation of Hindu law, he approached Gooroodass, who had 
already established a reputation for his knowledge of the subject. 

While the hearing was pending, Dwarkanath ran into Gooroo¬ 
dass at Thacker Spink, then one of Calcutta’s leading bookshops. 
Though the judge was not formally acquainted with the lawyer, 
he knew of Gooroodass’s role in the Keri case as well as of his 
intellectual attainments. Dwarkanath greeted Gooroodass, and 
the occasion provided him with a good peg on which to hang a 
sermon. He gibed at Gooroodass’s having taken a brief for a 
woman of easy virtue at the first opportunity that the High Court 
offered. The judge gave vent to his own feelings as well as to 
those of the obscurantist segment of the Hindu community, but 
that did not agitate the young lawyer. 

Gooroodass viewed the problem as an issue both of law and 
of equity and reason. The most important point, apart from 
the principle that property once vested cannot be divested, was 
that a widow would be reduced to destitution if divested of her 
deceased husband’s property because of a subsequent lapse. He 
was quite aware of society’s attitude toward widows. 

Since the appeal involved an important point of law, it was 
eventually heard by the Full Bench of the High Court comprising 
ten judges. Its judgment was not unanimous. While seven judges 
decided in favour of the widow, three, including Dwarkanath, dis¬ 
agreed. That did not end the case. “There was an appeal be¬ 
fore the Privy Council, the expenses of the appeal having been 
met by a public subscription because the majority decision did 
not get the approval of the orthodox Hindu community... Sir 
Barnes Peacock, then a member of the Judicial Committee of the 
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Privy Council, delivered the judgment affirming the majority 
judgment of the High Court.” 24 

This surely did not endear Gooroodass to orthodoxy. But 
he refused to conform to the dictates of ritualism as opposed to* 
those of his conscience. With the passage of time, this attitude 
only stifened. One instance out of many might be recalled. In 
1890 he had to decide in his capacity as a judge whether the 
right of a Hindu widow to maintenance was admissible even in* 
the absence of the precondition the sastras had laid down. 

According to Hindu personal law, “while a widow was en¬ 
titled to maintenance from her son even if he was not in posses¬ 
sion of ancestral property, a similar right against her father-in- 
law was not admitted ... In this rigorous state of the legal pro¬ 
visions of maintenance under the Hindu law the sufferings of 
widows of predeceased sons of a proprietor sometimes knew no 
bounds. Gooroodass Banerjec decided such a case in Kaminv 
Dasi v. Chandra Pada Mondal and others reported in (1890) 
17 ILR Calcutta 373. It was a suit by a Hindu widow against 
her husband’s brothers for maintenance and for setting aside a 
compromise on the ground of fraud. Her husband’s brothers 
had inherited her father-in-law’s property, her own husband 
having predeceased his father. Under such circumstances and 
facts the father-in-law had no legal obligation to maintain his 
predeceased son’s widow. It was only a moral duty. So the 
other sons who inherited the widow’s father-in-law also de¬ 
clined any legal liability to maintain their predeceased brother’s 
widow. In this predicament the judge intervened. By the 
‘interpretative process’ Gooroodass Banerjee put the stream of 
Hindu law of maintenance to the proper channel by declaring 
in the aforesaid case that the heir of a Hindu Dayabhaga sys¬ 
tem was under a legal obligation to maintain persons whom the 
late proprietor was morally bound to support. The judge in 
making this interpretation of the law followed the needs of the 
changing society of his time and was thus acting as a sociologi¬ 
cal jurist of modern times.” 25 

The judgment reflected his essential humanism, a relatively 
broad view of life and his conviction that law, no matter how 
sanctified its source of sanction might be, was not static that 
law, written or unwritten, must not be divorced from mutualism 
and compassion. Maybe it also was a small attempt on his 
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part to atone for liis widow mother’s sufferings after the prema¬ 
ture death of his father. 

A glimpse of his faith in the ethics and morality of his pro¬ 
fession, his sense of propriety and honour might be had from 
what followed his elevation to the Bench. On his appointment 
as a judge, some of his lawyer colleagues requested him to turn 
over to them the briefs he had accepted earlier. But Gooroo- 
dass refused to oblige his friends by influencing his clients in 
this manner. For that would not only be wrong ethically, mo¬ 
rally and otherwise but would also cast a reflexion on his con¬ 
duct as a judge. 

What the Hindu Patriot said in this connexion would be 
well worth recalling : “We hear of an act on the part of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Gooroodass Banerjee, which indicates 
that whatever other qualifications or disqualifications he may 
or may not have for the office, he has at least a strong sense of 
honour and honesty. As a pleader he was retained in a number 
of cases, and in all he has returned his retaining fees to his 
clients. This is not too common a practice. Some barristers 
never return a fee once given, even though they never open their 
lips in the case. His predecessors on the native Bench have 
mostly turned their cases over to their friends in the same pro¬ 
fession. Mr Justice Banerjee says : ‘My clients retained me, 
and if I do not advocate their cause I have no right to restrict 
their choice of other advocates by turning clients over to other 
parties whom they would not care to engage.’ ” 3,, 

A man’s awareness of the mote in his own eye is in a way 
indicative of his integrative attitude to life. On 23 December 
1890, Gooroodass, then a judge, gave a talk at the Town Hall 
on “Moral Aspects of the Legal Profession.” In the course of 
it, he pointed out that “nothing is more painful to a young law¬ 
yer struggling into professional existence than the severity and 
sometimes the superciliousness and arrogance of the judge.” 27 

The delineation of the man’s social philosophy would re¬ 
main incomplete without an understanding of his attitude to re¬ 
ligion as distinct from socioreligious customs and rituals. This 
being so, might look into his thinking on religion. Unquestion¬ 
ably, religion was not a matter of ceremonial observance to him. 
In his personal life his endeavours had all along been to con¬ 
form to the true ideals of Hinduism. Much as he was deeply 
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rooted in the Hindu religion, he approached all religions with 
an open mind. His concept of the Hindu religion greatly 
differed from its ritual. He did not seek absolute values, yet 
the hiatus between the state of religion and the ideas the Vedas 
and the Upanishads projected convinced him of the need for 
suitable reforms. What he said as chairman of the meeting held 
on 27 September 1889 to observe the death anniversary of 
Rammohun would throw light oil this. He was not at all in¬ 
hibited to go on record with the observation that “we all will 
be agreed upon—all sects, whether orthodox Hindus or pro¬ 
gressive Brahmos, whether Mahomedans or Christians—that to 
Rammohun Roy is due the credit of forcibly pointing out to 
learned Hindus that religion does not require one to be a yogi, 
a suttee, or to go to the forest, but that home and society are 
the best surroundings of appropriate worship .. . Rammohun 
Roy was one of those great missionaries whom Providence in its 
benign dispensation sends to us from time to time to dispel the 
darkness of ignorance and superstition and prejudice, when these 
become intolerable; one of those luminaries that shine long and 
steadily, and never lose their primal glow... May that light 
never grow dim, but ever grow brighter and brighter, to lighten 
us in our path of piety and progress.”* 8 

Catholic in his attitude to other religions, he would recoil 
from any manifestation of religious bigotry. He firmly believed 
that adherence to a given religion because of the accident of 
one’s birth should not blind one to the prime truth that God 
was indivisible, that a man’s religion was but a code of right 
conduct. 

In his philosophy of religion, the important point was not 
the denomination to which an individual subscribed. The rele¬ 
vant question was whether he was true to the ideals of his re¬ 
ligion, whatever that might be. Speaking on the occasion of 
Keshab Chandra Sen’s 29th death anniversary in 1910, Gooroo- 
dass observed : “Now since God is one and religious truth must 
also be one, the puzzle arises, ‘how is it that there has been such 
great diversity in religion and such bitter conflict between man 
and man in the name of religion ? ... God is one, but He is 
infinite; truth is one, but is great; and the infinitude of God and 
the greatness of truth are too much for little man to grasp in 
their completeness ... just as we have only a partial view of 
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things when seen from a lower level and we get a more and 
more complete view as we rise higher and higher, so ordinary 
men from their low selfish level see God and truth only partially 
and it is the great prophets of the world alone that, from the 
spiritual eminence attained by them, can have a fuller vision of 
God and truth, of the unity of all religions in substance notwith¬ 
standing their diversity in form, and of the harmony of all 
human interests, notwithstanding their apparent discord. The 
sages of the Upanishads saw and proclaimed this in ancient 
India and Keshab Chandra Sen was one of those who saw and 
proclaimed this in modern India . .. lire teaching of Keshab 
Chandra Sen take us from our low and narrow selfish worldli- 
ncss to a higher and broader plane which is free from conflict 
between man and man and on which we can realise the higher 
truths of life.”- 9 The essence of this was that all religions were 
equal and all roads led to the one and the indivisible, the Su¬ 
preme Being. 

An instance of his catholicity may not be out of place here. 
On 20 June 1905, Fraser wrote to him requesting his opinion 
as to the desirability of his presiding, in his capacity as Gover¬ 
nor of the province, at a memorial meeting in honour of Pratap 
Chandra Mazoomdar, a Brahmo. In reply, on 22 June, Goo- 
roodass said : “As a friend and admirer of the late Mr Ma¬ 
zoomdar I think that the highest tribute of respect be paid to 
his memory; but as one professing a creed different from his, 
1 base his claim to such tribute of respect not upon... his work 
in connexion with the Brahmo movement but upon his intensely 
religious life and his earnest for the moral and spiritual well¬ 
being of the student community... I think that his life and 
labour viewed in this light are certainly entitled to public re¬ 
cognition by a meeting in which the Governor of the Province 
and the Rector of the university may fittingly preside. The Cal¬ 
cutta University Institute, of which Mr Mazoomdar was the 
founder and for many years the guiding spirit, has been thinking 
of arranging for a public memorial meeting and it is gratifying 
to find that our views fall in so well with those expressed by 
Your Honour and that Your Honour would be willing to preside 
at our proposed meeting.” 

In the course of his reply, on 27 September 1899, to the 
Lord Bishop’s three questions regarding the advisability of formal 
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religious teaching in government colleges and schools, Gooroodass 
said, that he did not “think it desirable to introduce... formal 
religious? teaching in government schools and colleges ... for 
reasons... that government has bound itself to the policy of re¬ 
ligious neutrality and that our students belong to diverse creeds.” 
This position was more elaborately stated years later. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India seemed to have been persuaded of the view 
that the absence of “religious and moral instruction in schools” 
was one reason for growing political unrest among students. In 
this connexion J. G. Cumming, Officiating Commissioner of the 
Presidency Division, Bengal, wrote to Gooroodass requesting his 
views on the subject, in reply, on 22 August 1912, to Cum- 
ming’s letter Gooroodass stated : “1. 1 have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter No 61 LSG dated the 
9th August 1912, enclosing a copy of a letter No. 1132 TG 
dated the 24 July 1912 from the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, General Department, and a copy of India Govern¬ 
ment letter No. 1257-1264 dated the 4th September 1911, on 
the question of religious and moral instruction in schools; and 
asking for an expression of my views upon that question... 

“2. Though I do not join in the common cry against secu¬ 
lar education as being responsible for discontent, unrest and sedi¬ 
tion but on the contrary I freely admit the beneficial effects of 
pure intellectual education,... I still feel bound to press on the 
attention of all educational authorities the importance of reli¬ 
gious education as necessary for the full development of charac¬ 
ter... Moral education may serve the same purpose to some 
extent but not fully ... 

”5. I should here state that the religious education I have 
in view is not consonant with instruction in dogmas and rituals,, 
about which religions differ; but it is the inculcation of the two 
great truths, that there is an intelligent moral governor of the 
universe, and that there is a state of existence after death—truths 
which are accepted by almost all the great religions of the 
world... 

“6. It is not desirable to ask government to depart from 
its wise policy of religious neutrality, so that as regards govern¬ 
ment schools we must be content with having a permissive rule 
like the one of the education code of the United Provinces (re¬ 
ferred to in paragraph 3 of the Indian Government letter Nos. 
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1257-1264) ... Aided schools which have their own governing 
bodies and are maintained not exclusively by government money 
should, like unaided schools, be left free to make thdir own 
arrangements regarding religious instruction, provided that no 
pupil is required to attend a religious class if his guardian ex¬ 
presses a contrary wish and provided also that every religious 
teacher is enjoined not to speak irreverently of any religion. 

“7. Short and simple religious textbooks embodying les¬ 
sons on the lines suggested in paragraph 5 should be prepared 
and approved by representative committees to serve as guides 
for religion teachers and to prevent them from treading upon 
doubtful and debatable ground.” 

The subject might also be looked into from another angle. 
What the intellectual leaders of the country’s largest minority 
community, the Muslims, thought of him might enable us to gain 
an insight into Gooroodass’s social thinking. Although his life 
and work was closely identified with the Hindu community, his 
mental horizon did not encompass the former to the exclusion 
of the Muslim. He was wide awake to the fact that the coun¬ 
try belonged to both communities; and he seldom missed an 
opportunity to reiterate it. After his elevation to the Bench a 
section of the press hinted that Muslims felt aggrieved because 
none of them had yet been “similarly honoured.” But the ack¬ 
nowledged leaders of the Muslim community promptly came for¬ 
ward with a denial. 

Hussain Ali Mirza, Nawab of Murshidabad, wrote to him 
on 27 October 1888 to say that “it is long since I have had the 
pleasure of seeing or hearing from you, but I have always been 
happy to learn from the papers and other sources that you have 
been doing as well in the world as one could wish for. I now 
learn that you have been appointed a judge of the High Court. 
Government by honouring you with the appointment has hon¬ 
oured the whole native community as by your character and 
attainments you are indeed an ornament to our society.” 30 

Abdul Latif, another accredited Muslim leader, did not feel 
inhibited to admit that he had “long been one of your sincere 
■admirers, and sometime ago I learnt with much satisfaction that 
there was every likelihood of your being selected for the coveted 
post [judgeship]. And today’s announcement in the papers that 
the appointment has actually been made has been a source of 
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the greatest gratification to me.” 31 It was however left to Syed 
afterwards Sir Shamsul Huda, who played a very important role 
in the lives of Muslims in this part of the country, to 'touch on 
the most delicate aspect of the controversy. In a letter to 
Gooroodass on 5 October 1888, Huda came straight to the point : 
“It is remarked in some of the native papers that the appoint¬ 
ment has caused great heartburning to the Mahomedans. It is 
singularly unfortunate that attempts should be made by those 
who ought to know better to turn anything and everything into 
a race question. I may, however, assure you, if indeed such 
assurance be needed, that whatever others may think those at 
least among the Mahomedans who have the privilege of know¬ 
ing you personally cannot but feel that a happier choice could 
not have been made.” 

That Gooroodass, of all persons, was chosen by the Mos¬ 
lem Friends’ Association, a rather elitist organisation, to chair a 
meeting it had convened to honour the memory of Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan, would also testify to his nonpartisan outlook. 
Admitting that much of what Syed Ahmed, one of the most 
celebrated Muslim leaders, did in his life “may relate to promo¬ 
ting the welfare of that community, yet his claims to grateful 
remembrance”, Gooroodass emphasised, “ought not to be con¬ 
fined to it. For in seeking to promote the true welfare of his 
community he must have indirectly at least contributed to the 
welfare of all India. Amidst the diversity of colours and creeds,, 
and interests that exist in the country, there is a solemn and 
sacred bond of unity in the brotherhood of man... I am a firm 
believer in the doctrine that no section of a community thus uni¬ 
ted can be really prosperous unless every other section is so, 
that India cannot prosper unless every section of the Indian com¬ 
munity is good, wise and happy.” 

At the same time, Gooroodass was careful not to create an im¬ 
pression that his was an exercise in formal politeness, the occa¬ 
sion being what it was. Some of Syed Ahmed’s words and deeds 
certainly were not beyond controversy. Therefore, to put the 
record straight Gooroodass added : “Whatever differences of 
opinion may exist as to the merits of some of the acts in the 
public life of Sir Syed Ahmed, everyone must admit that his 
exertions for the promotion of education amongst the Mahome¬ 
dans entitle him to the respect and gratitude «pot only of his. 
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coreligionists but also of every other community in India. It is 
praise enough to say of any man that for upwards of a quarter 
of a century he was intimately connected with every important 
educational movement in a great province, and that praise cer¬ 
tainly belongs to the deceased.” 32 

Time and time again, Gooroodass made it clear that 
extremes of any kind had no place in his thinking, social or poli¬ 
tical. His striving was not for the absolutely perfect man, nor 
for the kingdom of God on earth. It was for the attainable, for 
a society that was livable. Here again, his approach to the tem¬ 
perance movement was that of a rational man who appreciated 
the futility of a holier-than-thou stance. Addressing the All 
India Temperance Conference in 1917, which was chaired by Chuni 
Lai Bose (doctor, scholar and author), Gooroodass observed : 
“Among the many self-inflicted evils that humanity suffers from, 
drink is one of the greatest and the most insidious. The tempta¬ 
tion for it is strong... There is one thing that we must guard 
against. We must not try to correct our fellow men in anger 
and hatred; we must do it in sorrow and love. Hate the vice of 
drink as much as you may, never hate the man who drinks. 
... I must not have any but the sweetest of feeling for the dead¬ 
liest of drunkards if l meet him. Otherwise my interference will 
be treated with the contempt it deserves ... If I approach my 
fellow men in that spirit, 1 have every confidence that though 
I may not always succeed I shall not be shunned, and that a time 
will come when my friend will court my company in order to 
resist what unaided he cannot. Voluntary efforts, therefore, I 
place great reliance upon.’* 33 

For Gooroodass there was no identity crisis, his social 
moorings being traceable exclusively neither to the Western nor 
to the rigidly tradition-bound Indian value system. His social 
thinking and actions would confirm that they were not divorced 
from the reality of the changing social environment. What else 
would it signify when he emphasised, while sharing with young 
people “A Few Thoughts on the Study of Literature,” the theme 
of a talk he gave at the Society for the Higher Training of Young 
Men on 14 September 1895, that he was “far from wishing to 
create or encourage in you any squemishness of taste or morbid 
sensibility which is apt to take offence at trifles, and to smell 
immorality where none exists.” 84 
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The dichotomy of private and public morality did not vitiate 
his social thinking. For instance, his son-in-law Manmatha- 
nath Mukhcrjee (afterwards Sir), who lived to act *as Chief 
Justice of Calcutta High Court, had agreed for a handsome con¬ 
sideration on his first brief to seek an adjournment in the court 
of Gooroodass. The client’s calculation was that being the 
judge’s son-in-law Manmathanath would be able to succeed 
where others had failed. As a former Chief Justice of the Cal¬ 
cutta High Court put it, the client was convinced that if Gooroo¬ 
dass “came to know that his son-in-law was appearing, he would 
never try the case and an adjournment would be automatic. But 
his plan came to nothing. Even before the case was called on, 
Sir Gooroodass discovered that his son-in-law was going to 
appear before him. He at once sent for him and asked him to 
withdraw the Vakalatncmui [power of attorney] which the young 
man did. In the evening, Sir Gooroodass called his son-in-law 
and asked him about the amount of fees he had lost and at once 
paid him the amount out of his own pocket, but sternly asked 
him never to appear before him.” 35 

Gooroodass was no revolutionary in his social thinking. 
Seen in the total perspective of the prevailing social environment 
he was neither a rebel nor a dyed-in-the-wool traditionalist. 
Plainly, he did not want to walk too much ahead of the general 
level of social consciousness, but he also refused to lag behind 
the march of events. Moderation was the basic factor that deter¬ 
mined his social outlook. The social structure needed repairs 
here and renovations there, but that surely did not call for its 
demolition from the top down. Yet his essentially moderate 
social views were much too radical for not a few thought leaders 
of society, for instance, Peary Mohan Mukerjee and Haraprasad 
Sastri. 30 In a letter to Gooroodass on 15 April 1910, Peary 
Mohan said that he had “read with great interest and pleasure 
a good portion of your book [Jnan-O-Karma] ... But it is not 
to be expected that with my strong conservative bent 1 shall 
agree to all you say with your evident partiality for Western civi¬ 
lisation. Take for instance, your ideas about widow marriage 
and about the utility of journies to foreign countries. I confess 
I have little sympathy with them.” Even so, Gooroodass was 
not an iconoclast. 
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VII 


ASSESSMENT 

Relevantly we may now pose the question : What was the 
sociopolitical reality in the period spanning the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries ? What picture did society project ? Was 
it an etching in harmony, an image without blemish ? An answer 
in the affirmative might suggest either ennui or a desire to let 
sleeping dogs lie. Those were the times when this ancient and 
yet young society—ancient because of its age and young in terms 
of its acquaintance with the first industrial revolution was in a 
crucible. Revival cf interest in Oriental learning, growth of the 
Bengali language and literature, and great enthusiasm for West¬ 
ern education, all these contributed to generating a certain cli¬ 
mate, a climate that encouraged one to doubt, to inquire and 
not to accept silently whatever was weighted with the weight 
of authority. 

The period had its pride and prejudices and predilections. 
It also had its dreams and desires. Things from the remem¬ 
bered past not infrequently impinged on the living present, and 
the urge to forge ahead was often frustrated by alien forces on 
purpose. Since then time has not stood still. That eventful 
period, when Gooroodass lived, worked and cuddled his 
dreams, has now been dissected so that society may evaluate the 
men who held the stage and assess their deeds. 

“History does not”, to reiterate the obvious, “consist of 
isolated events, and it is not made by isolated people.” 1 Goo¬ 
roodass was not the only actor in the now exciting, now boring 
drama of the times. His was neither a solitaire nor a mono¬ 
logue. He was one of the many that had been destined to keep 
one step ahead of others. Circumstances had brought this aged 
land into close contact with a virile people and a dynamic cul¬ 
ture. Stratified society, startled out of its torpor, could hardly 
afford to remain stuck in its groove. Persistent assaults on its 
ideas and values made it sit up. But the responses to the chal¬ 
lenge were not identical. 

Some preferred to repair to the past, which after all was 
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not entirely a liability, in their search for a solution to the pro¬ 
blem. Theirs was the dream ot a revival of the glory that India 
had been. Some others would have none of it. They preferred 
to go to any length in the company of the West and refashion 
society in its image. Still others opted for a harmonious blend 
of East and West. The central idea in their argument was to 
salvage and preserve as much of the past heritage as was not 
tmiebound,- and could revitalise society to withstand the onrush 
of the West. At the same time, they emphasised that society 
should assimilate as much ot the West as might help the country 
to move forward under its own steam. The desire was to open 
as many windows on the West as possible. So that society 
might partake of what stirred the Western mind, the spirit of 
scientific investigation, intellectual questioning and “scepticism” 
which was the very genius of Western thought and learning but 
did not enliven the mind in this ancient land. 

Gooroodass was broadly in agreement with the third view¬ 
point. Of course, the elan vital of his life—synthesising the best 
in the East with the best in the West—had nothing strikingly ori¬ 
ginal about it. Could it be disputed that “a power of assimi¬ 
lation and synthesis has throughout the ages characterised the 
Indian spirit.”- Yet it would be an exercise in oversimplifica¬ 
tion if it is denied that the path men like Gooroodass chose to 
follow was fortuitous and that the chances of losing one's way 
were more than marginal. The endeavour to bestride two dif¬ 
ferent worlds, each with its particular genius, could be an un¬ 
happy experience. 

No rebel in the political sense of the term, Gooroodass’s 
confrontation with the white man was not one with no holds 
barred. Like most other nationalists of the day, his mind did 
not comprehend ihc necessity of severing the link with Britain. 
He believed it was to the good of India to continue this asso¬ 
ciation. Call him a moderate if you like, a petitioner if you 
must. But he does not merit the inane epithet of being a yesman 
of the Raj. In his criticism of the Raj, there was the charac¬ 
teristic touch of a mind that refused to be put in fetters, one 
aware of its good as well as evil effect on society. The English¬ 
man, Calcutta’s most prestigious European daily, had no reason 
to be polite when it referred to him as “fearlessly independent, 
both as a judge and a publicist.” 8 
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It is truism worth repeating that no man should be assessed 
in terms of ideological standard not relevant to his times, it 
is also necessary to get the historical facts of the period without 
a coat of varnish, and its manners, morals and idiom clearly 
understood. The most important aspect of the process of as¬ 
sessment would however be not to have recourse to any abso¬ 
lute criterion. In the opinion of most people, moderation was 
characteristic of politics in the period from the last quarter of 
the 19th century to the early years of the 20th. Freedom has 
no substitute, nor did it have any at that time. But the preva¬ 
lent sociopolitical conditions inhibited the people from staking 
a claim to freedom. 

Gooroodass indeed was a moderate. His moderation in 
politics was not an isolated phenomenon, it may not be en¬ 
tirely otiose to restate that “moderate” and “extremist” were 
the two convenient identification tags the Raj used till the clos¬ 
ing days of the 20th century’s second decade to distinguish be¬ 
tween those content to proceed in slow and regular rhythm to a 
dominion status variety of rule and those who wanted to go 
beyond. “Terrorist” was the third label it would put on an 
entirely different category of men. In the process, the fact was 
often overlooked that moderation in politics did not necessarily 
guarantee moderation in every other sphere of life. A political 
“moderate” might hold “extremist” views on certain subjects 
and vice versa. 

instances could be multiplied to support this. Aswinikumar 
Datta is recognised as one of the “chief exponents of the extre¬ 
mist idea.” He is on record as having criticised the Congress 
session in 1897, as a “three-days” tamasha (funfair or farce).”* 
But the “extremist” Aswinikumar’s assessment of the “moder¬ 
ate” Gooroodass could hardly be improved upon. And he did 
not consider it imprudent to congratulate Gooroodass when the 
Raj knighted him. 

The point is that the spirit of the times was basically im¬ 
pregnated with moderation, the reasons for which I cannot probe 
here. It might surprise one to be reminded today that Srinatlr 
Pal, chairman of the reception committee of the Berhampore 
session of the Bengal Provincial Conference, 3 declared in 1907, 
only two years after the partition of Bengal, that “nothing is 
farther from our thought than to repudiate or supplant British 
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iule. England has raised India from a state of deep ignorance 
in which she was sunk for ages. .. But much as we admire what 
England has done tor India it is our bounden duty, as Represen¬ 
tatives of the people, to point out the defects, errors and abuses 
in the administration, offer our healthy criticism of all legislative 
and administrative measures... to submit for their [authori¬ 
ties’] sympathetic consideration our legitimate wishes and aspi¬ 
rations begotten of Western culture and thought... Speaking of 
partition, however gloomy the prospect, we are not without a 
gleam of hope ... We must not budge an inch from our grati¬ 
tude and loyalty to the British Government, however severe the 
test. We are not like the people under a government like that 
ol Russia, or France before the revolution, where a despotic 
monarch backed by a strong bureaucracy . .. where a monarch 
with a strong hereditary disregard for all representative institu¬ 
tions and armed with sedition and press laws of the most rigor¬ 
ous character goaded the people into ... desperation . .. Our 
sentiments of loyalty and gratitude for the sovereign ingrained in 
us from our birth and enjoined in us as they are by our religion 
will never be shaken, be the result what it may.”' 5 

Consider again the resolution moved from the chair at the 
April 1917 session of the Bengal Provincial Conference held in 
Calcutta with Chittaranjan Das in the chair : “That this con¬ 
ference places on record its sense of profound loyalty and de¬ 
votion to the throne and its firm resolve to stand by the empire 
in the present crisis.” It may also be noted that “the resolution 
was carried, everyone present standing.” 7 Although Chittaran¬ 
jan spoke in a different vein, the conference unanimously en¬ 
dorsed the “self-government” resolution the Lucknow session of 
the Indian National Congress had adopted in December 1916. 
Even at the 1917 Calcutta session of Congress “Annie Besant 
[an “extremist”] moved from the chair a resolution expressing 
loyalty to the throne and determination to help the empire.” 8 

It may be mentioned here that Gandhi’s “devotion to the 
British Empire was shown in all its sincerity during the first 
World War.” 9 As a matter of fact, in 1915, “the King awarded 
him Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal for public services in South 
Africa.” 10 In the course of a letter, dated 29 April 1918, to 
Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy of India, Gandhi said : “I recognise 
that, in the hour of its danger, we must give—as we have de- 
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cided to give—ungrudging and unequivocal support to the em¬ 
pire, of which we aspire, in the near future, to be partners in 
the same sense as the dominions overseas. But it is the simple 
truth that our response is due to the expectation that our goal 
will be reached all the more speedily on that account—even as 
the performance of a duty automatically confers a correspond¬ 
ing right... If 1 could make my countrymen retrace their steps, 
I would make them withdraw all the Congress resolutions, and 
not whisper ‘home rule’ or ‘responsible government’ during the 
pendency of the war. I would make India offer all her able- 
bodied sons as a sacrifice to the empire at its critical hour; and 
1 know that India by this very act would become the most 
favoured partner in the empire and racial distinctions would be¬ 
come a thing of the past.” 11 India had to wait for the Jallianwala 
Bagh tragedy to transform Gandhi into a rebel. 

Until then, liberalism and moderation of a Victorian va¬ 
riety, so to speak, largely determined the course of nationalist 
politics. There were exceptions, the most notable being the 
politics of violence with its epicentre in Bengal. There were 
also radicals such as Aurobindo Ghosc, Bipinchandra Pal, Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Lajpat Rai, whom some would brand ex¬ 
tremists, in Congress. But there was also an essentially elitist 
vaiiant of politics, its radical idiom notwithstanding. People in 
general were still mere spectators at the ongoing political show. 
It was left to Gandhi to carry politics to the nameless multitude. 
That is altogether a different story. 

In that climate of petitions and representations, of libera¬ 
lism and constitutionalism, where politics of total commitment 
had few takers, Gooroodass was moderate in his political de¬ 
mands. He was a moderate with this difference, that his mo¬ 
deration, as an ‘extremist’ would put it, “was not a cover either 
for self-advancement or for his inner violence of thoughts or 
ambitions... It was a quality of his essentially aristocratic intel¬ 
lect and character ... All excesses, even the excesses of legiti¬ 
mate emotions or aspirations, disturb that equanimity of 
soul.” 12 

Even a man such as he seemed to have been swept off his 
fact by the trauma of the partition of Bengal. That event had 
apparently strained his moderation almost to breaking-point. It 
is said that “a revolutionary secret society known as the ‘Anu- 
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silan Samiti’ was organised in Calcutta under the leadership of 
P. Mitra, Bar-at-Law... The members of the Anusilan Samiti* 
mostly young students, were trained in military drill, sword and 
lathi play, boxing, wrestling and other kinds of physical exer¬ 
cise. They were also given moral and patriotic training through 
regular weekly classes and general conversations held by eminent 
men like Rabindranath Tagore, Gooroodass Banerjee, B.C. 
[Bipinchandra] Pal and many others.” 11 What Prabasi, a Ben¬ 
gali monthly edited by Ramananda C'hatterji, observed after 
Gooroodass’s retirement from the Bench would appear to con¬ 
firm this. Commending him upon his voluntary retirement, this 
journal said that Gooroodass had secretly performed a good deal 
of patriotic work. 14 

How does one account for this swerve from the beaten track. 
True, some of his close friends, Hindu of course, who belonged 
to the landed aristocracy and whose estates were mainly in East 
Bengal, had much too deeply involved themselves in every aspect 
of the anti-partition agitation. But their case should not be 
difficult to explain. The national cause apart, the apprehension, 
was that partition would not in all likelihood leave unaffected 
their vast landed properties in the proposed Muslim majority 
province of East Bengal, where the zamindars were mostly Hin¬ 
dus and nearly-70 per cent of the peasantry Muslims. This did 
not apply in Gooroodass’s case. He had no such landed inter¬ 
ests to worry about. Could it be that he was overpowered by 
the events which preceded and followed partition, that his reason 
yielded to his emotions ? Or that his friendship outweighed 
every other consideration ? Or that a combination of factors,, 
including these, turned the scales ? 

On balance, Gooroodass’s political thinking remained fast 
in the liberal-constitutional ground till the end of his life. This 
would be borne out by what he said on the issue of constitu¬ 
tional reforms in the third week of November 1917. The First 
World War had a few days less than one year to collect its dues 
and he had a few days more than one year before he would lie 
still in death. On 20 August 1917, Edwin Samuel Montagu, 
Secretary of State for India in Lloyd George’s National Govern¬ 
ment, had stated in the British Parliament that the Raj’s “policy 
... is that the increasing association of Indians in every branch' 
of the administration and the gradual development of self-gov- 
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erning institutions with a view to progressive realisation of res¬ 
ponsible government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire.”' 15 

Pursuant to that conveniently vague policy Montagu visited 
India to gauge public opinion. In this connexion, Gourlay, 
Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, wrote on 17 November 
1917 a letter marked “private and confidential” to Gooroodass 
stating that “His Excellency asks me to invite you to state your 
views on the subject of constitutional reforms to His Excellency 
the Viceroy and the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State when 
they come to Calcutta in the beginning of December.” In reply 
Gooroodass said that since he was not directly associated with 
politics, he had not “thought over the matter with the same care 
that a political reformer would bestow on it and my views on 
the subject do not therefore convey any elaborate and detailed 
practical scheme but are in the shape of simple and general 
theoretical conceptions . .. 

“In the matter of constitutional reforms three general prin¬ 
ciples should be kept in view : (1) . . . Justice, (2) . .. Sympa¬ 
thy, and (3) Simplicity ... Extreme care is needed to prevent 
any measures being taken which may serve to disturb the faith 
of the people in British justice. Not only must justice be done, 
but it should be done so that the people may believe that justice 
is being done. 

“The Indians with their ancient culture and mild temper are 
possessed of refined sensibility and look for sympathetic treat¬ 
ment from those in power. Brusque practical Englishmen must 
not forget this in dealing with Indians. If on the one hand In¬ 
dians are exacting in sympathy, on the other hand they more 
than amply compensate for this exaction ... Strong repressive 
policy is therefore uncalled for... Measures of government, 
whether executive or judicial, should... be as simple as 
possible. 

“Having regard to the foregoing considerations, I would 
beg to submit the following suggestions : (1) That... the people 
of India ... should be given a larger share in the administration 
of the country... (2) That in the legislative councils, imperial 
and local, the proportion of nonofficial members be one half and 
that the universities, the registered graduates and the learned pro¬ 
fessions be given the right to send representatives to all of them;. 

) 

14 
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(3) That the system of local self-government be gradually ex¬ 
tended to panchayats and village unions.’' On 28 November 
Gourlay wrote to Gooroodass again to say that “His Excellency 
the Viceroy and the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of the State 
will be pleased to grant you an interview on 7th December at 
2-30.” Judged by today’s standards these views, though aired 
at a time when Britain was at war, would presumably be damned. 
In that case, many other Indians who are justly said to have 
enriched the nation’s heritage would have to be toppled from 
their pedestals. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms, published in July 1918, would not pass for a future- 
regarding document. Nor was the reaction to it uniform. If 
liberals like Surendranath suggested that the scheme should 
be accepted, others were provoked to pick holes in it. As for 
Gandhi, he believed that “as an artistic production, the scheme 
now published is superior to the Congress-League scheme. I 
further consider that both Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
have been inspired by an honest desire for a due fulfilment of 
the declaration of the 20th August and for the welfare of India 
... 1 cannot but think that any hasty rejection of their effort 
will be a misfortune for the country ... the scheme deserves a 
sympathetic handling rather than a summary rejection. But it 
would need to be considerably improved before it is accepted 
by the reformers.” 10 

One would hasten to add that the fact that the liberal- 
constitutional climate could prevail was not unrelated to the 
Raj’s approach to men and events in the subcontinent. A close 
look at this period is likely to reveal a few things that may not 
fully subscribe to the predominant view that Britons were all “red 
in tooth and claws” out for mindless mischief here. There were 
Europeans, official as well as nonofficial, who could be as tole¬ 
rant of the Indian point of view as was possible in the given 
context, and their volume of tolerance was not always beggarly. 
This is a point that one should bear in mind in sitting on judg¬ 
ment on Indians who did what they could to make the best of 
a bad business. 

May be it is not without a large element of truth that “the 
militant agitation of the extremists rather than the constitutional 
methods of the moderates was chiefly responsible for the transfer 
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of power in 1947. Yet, within the large context of Indian his¬ 
tory, the moderates were the real revolutionaries, in having suc¬ 
cessfully introduced parliamentary democracy to India—a sys¬ 
tem of government which is foreign to Indian traditional political 
ideas and government. In this respect the extremists were 
traditionalists who sought inspiration from India’s past, but 
whose role was to accelerate the revolution which was begun 
by the moderates.” 17 

This evident moderation in politics, however, went by the 
board where education was concerned. Here the otherwise 
“moderate” would see no virtue in compromise. The petitioner 
got metamorphosed into a challenger, and a certain stubbornness 
marked his approach to the question of education. Neither age 
nor any other consideration could take the edge off. The logic 
of Gooroodass’s thinking on the problem of education that had 
been ventilated in 1870 at Berhampore was followed all along— 
literally till the last day of his life. If as the author of Abused 
India Vindicated he argued, in 1870, that the Macaulays did not 
act exactly from lofty motives, as Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
University he emphasised, in 1891, that society would struggle 
in the darkness of ignorance until the message of enlightenment 
reached every one of its children. But that would ever remain 
chimerical unless education could be imparted through the 
medium of the vernaculars. 

As the years rolled by, these ideas crystallised. The time 
came when he firmly stated, as the philosopher of the national 
education movement, that the Macaulay blessed system of edu¬ 
cation had failed. That was in 1906, when he was 62. In this 
case, “age, instead of counselling moderation and restraint, con¬ 
firmed him in his honest faith in the need for a revolutionary 
experiment. He had been a government man for over 18 years 
and was connected with the university for nearly the same 
period. For such a person to proclaim the failure of state- 
directed education without camouflage was itself a revolution of 
no mean order in Indian social psychology.” 18 

There was no row back. He looked straight ahead. Edu¬ 
cation “on national lines and under national control,” which 
also was one of the cardinal points the “extremist” emphasised, 
was the goal that beckoned him What an eminent European 
educationist, who had in a manner identified himself with the 
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cause of education in India, said about Gooroodass’s thinking, 
on education might give the measure of its rationality. Gooroo- 
dass had sent to W. A. J. Archbold, Principal of Dacca, College,, 
and an old friend of his, a copy of his book The Education Prob¬ 
lem in India immediately after its publication in December 1914. 
On 20 January 1915, Archbold wrote to say that he had “now 
looked into your book on education and whilst I agree with 
some portions of it there is much with which I profoundly dis¬ 
agree. I will go further and will say that if there were many 
who thought as you do I should absolutely despair of the future 
of the country in so far as that future depends upon educational 
policy. 

“But I am glad to think that it is not so and that you are 
like one who tries to curb the tide by setting up posts along 
the shore. The movements of the sea of progress will sweep 
all such compromises away and will render all such efforts vain, 
at least I venture to hope so. 

“India has asked for and will ultimately get the best in the 
way of education. We arc agreed there and the only question 
that divides us is as to what is the best. But it is vital.” 
Archbold wrote to him again, on 15 March 1915, saying that he 
was “not quite sure that we refer to the same thing when we 

speak of education. .. You think that we do not understand 

you, but do you always understand us ?... I do not of course 
know how many there are of your views but if these are many 
there will be a great struggle one day long, l am thankful to 

say, after I am gone. Who will win ? ... The sad side of the 

whole matter is that the material is so good and that it might 
make so much more... if it only had better training at our 
hands... You want to make that training in one way and I in 
another and only time will decide between us.” 

In his evidence before the Calcutta University Commission 
1917-1919, also known as the Sadler Commission after the name 
of its president Sir Michael E. Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds 
University, the 74-year-old man made his position quite clear. 
The Government of India had appointed the Calcutta University 
Commission on 14 September 1917, “to enquire into the condi¬ 
tion and prospects of the University of Calcutta and to consider 
the question of a constructive policy in relation to the questions 
which it presents.” 19 
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Starting its work in early November that year, the com¬ 
mission collected views and opinions of and evidence from a 
large number of academic bodies as well as individuals through¬ 
out the country. On 18 March 1919, it submitted a voluminous 
report observing, among other things, that “no satisfactory re¬ 
organisation of the university system of Bengal will be possible 
unless and until a radical reorganisation of the system of secon¬ 
dary education, upon which the university work depends, is car¬ 
ried into effect... A radical reform ... is necessary not only 
for university reform but also for national progress in Bengal.” 20 

In reply to the Sadler Commission’s question whether “the 
existing system of university education affords to young Indians 
of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training,” 
Gooroodass said that he did not think so “and the defect I think 
lies partly in the system, and partly in the working of it... The 
main defects in the system .. are : The imparting of know¬ 
ledge to Bengali students through the medium of English. .. 
This not only overtaxes his time and energies, but also cramps 
his thoughts which cannot expand beyond his foreign language 
range, which is very limited .. . The preferring of quantity to 
quality of knowledge in the higher courses of study, and making 
those courses so long as to render thoroughness practically un¬ 
attainable by the majority of students.” 21 

Replying to another question, he observed that “agriculture, 
technology, commerce... are the callings or professions which, 
in addition to the ordinary learned professions—law, medicine 
and engineering—are necessary for service to, and the advance¬ 
ment of, India and for which a high degree of training is required. 
With the increasing keenness in the struggle for existence, and 
the increasing complexity of economic, social, and sanitary con¬ 
ditions, the equipment of theoretical and practical knowledge 
indispensable for anyone to carry on successfully agricultural, 
technological and commercial pursuits... has become so large 
as to render regular academic training in theory and practice 
absolutely necessary. Indian soils, Indian climatic conditions, 
and Indian economic and social environment render special 
training suited to Indian conditions necessary in the subjects 
mentioned. In one respect Indian tradition notably differentiate 
her needs from those of Great Britain and other European coun- 
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tries, and this is the caste prejudice against certain occupations 
[emphasis added].” 

He also told the Sadler Commission that the “university 
should... provide approved courses of instruction in* applied 
science and technology (including engineering, agriculture, and 
commercial science) as qualifying for both degrees and diplomas 
or licences. It should also provide facilities for research in 
those branches of knowledge. Higher technological training 
should not, in my opinion, be segregated from other branches 
of higher education, as well in the interests of those branches of 
education which should be considered equal in importance and 
dignity to other branches of higher education, as for the sake 
of overcoming the prejudice of the higher castes of Indian so¬ 
ciety against agricultural, technological, and commercial pursuits 
... The criticism that in the existing university system teaching 
is unduly subordinated to examination is valid ... examinations 
must be tolerated as a necessary evil. . . neither their number 
nor their duration should be increased beyond the limits of strict 
necessity. 

To the commission’s question whether “English should be 
used as the medium of instruction and of examination at every 
stage above the matriculation [school leaving, that is] in the uni¬ 
versity course,” Gooroodass firmly stated that he did “not hold 
that English should be the medium of instruction and of exami¬ 
nation at every stage above the matriculation. I think that up 
to the intermediate examination stage option should be given to 
make the student’s vernacular (Bengali and also Hindi and Urdu) 
the medium of instruction and examination.” 

Did this mean that he had concluded towards the end of 
his life that the country had no further use for English, that it 
would be none the worse if it got rid of that language ? Indeed, 
no. He stated explicitly that “English also should be learnt by 
every Indian student not only for its practical importance in his 
everyday concerns, but also for the rich literature it contains and 
the value it has toward furnishing a key to the treasures of the 
world’s thought.” 

In Bengali books on science and technology, he suggested 
that “English technical terms should be retained in use.” And 
in the course of his oral evidence before the commission he went 
on record with the statement that “the present system of exami- 
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nation in Bengal is a serious evil.” 23 That was an instance of 
living simultaneously at two apparently conflicting levels, modera¬ 
tion in politics and radicalism in education. But this had nothing 
dichotomous about it. 

Long after the account of that period has merged into his-' 
tory, not a few Indians as well as foreigners have attempted to 
understand the historical process, to dissect the challenge that 
confronted society and its response to it so far as the problem 1 
of education was concerned. As a perceptive foreigner observed 
much later, “the general view is that English, by uniting into a 
common class the educated classes from different parts of India 
whose vernaculars were unintelligible to each other, and by open¬ 
ing to them the modern ideas of the West, stimulated the rise of 
nationalism. That it made its growth easier and accelerated it, 
cannot be denied. Yet nationalism would have developed in any 
event as the result of contact with the outside world. It English 
had not been the lingua franca, Urdu or a new form of Hindus¬ 
tani would have served, at least in the north, as they had done 
in the past. In time the Indian languages would have been 
modernised, as is happening today, to be a vehicle for the most 
uptodate scientific teaching. The main importance, indeed, of 
the use of English by the educated class was different and was 
to detach them curiously from the psychic life of their society.” 24 
Men like Gooroodass were fully alive to this. And they had 
every reason to worry about it, the close “interdependence bet¬ 
ween education and society” being what it was. 

The basic argument had been that, in the given context 
where society had few political options to choose from, proper 
education would greatly help not only to frustrate the West’s 
attempt at cultural conquest of the country but also to prepare 
the ground for its political emancipation. The long and short 
of this was that education had a pivotal role in shaping the 
right response to the challenge of the times. But the absence 
of the vitality, creative urge and free spirit that could enable 
society to discharge its duty, agitated men like Gooroodass. 
Naturally, the demand was for purposive reforms in the orien¬ 
tation, content and direction of the system of education. 

Gooroodass was one among not a few whose views on the 
problem were more or less similar, from Rabindranath through 
Vivekananda and Chittaranjan to Gandhi. The 1917 session of 
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the Bengal Provincial Conference which dutifully reaffirmed its 
ioyalty to the British monarch was also privileged to be told 
by Chittaranjan that “if we want to lead our newly awakened 
national consciousness in the paths of true knowledge, education 
will have to be diffused through the medium of our own verna¬ 
culars ... The education which we receive is a borrowed and 
imitated article; it does not cooperate with the natural genius of 
our being; and hence it is powerless to enrich the lifeblood of 
our soul.” 25 

Let us now see what Gandhi thought of the problem of 
education when the Sadler Commission was on the job. Addres¬ 
sing the second Gujarat Educational Conference on 20 October 
1917, Gandhi said that the “system under which we are edu¬ 
cated through a foreign language results in incalculable harm.” 
He also emphasised that “in education lies the key to swa- 
raj. .. all efforts are futile without the right kind of educa¬ 
tion.” 20 And such a categorical statement was made by the 
man whose political views at that point were quite moderate. 
Even as late as August 1918. the First World War had about 
another three months to go, Gandhi observed in a. letter to Ben¬ 
jamin Guy Horniman, editor of the Bombay Chronicle (now 
defunct), that “really I am recruiting mad. I do nothing else, 
think of nothing else, talk of nothing else, and therefore feel ill- 
fitted to discharge any presidential function, save one on re¬ 
cruiting.” 27 

The vision of the future did not make Gooroodass oblivious 
of the immediate. If he was engrossed in the larger problems 
of education, he also had time to attend to relatively unexciting 
issues. For instance, “in 1893 a committee consisting almost 
entirely of educational experts, including several prominent 
European educationists, declined to approve a rule laying down 
that no teacher in a recognised school should teach more than 
60 pupils at the same time. Dr Gooroodass Banerjee being the 
only member of the committee who stood out for such a rule.” 28 
That all his musing on education would have no relevance un¬ 
less the great mass of people knew the three R’s he was well 
aware of. But how ? Of course, the state must provide the 
means. Back in 1890, Gooroodass said in the course of his 
speech at the Rammohun Roy anniversary celebrations that ‘‘I 
venture to think that the maintenance of first class colleges at 
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.the principal cities of the province as models for other institu¬ 
tions is a duty which the state owes to the people just as much 
as the imparting of elementary education to the masses.’'- 9 

Contrast this with the resolution the Congress adopted at 
its 1913 session saying that it “is strongly of opinion that a be¬ 
ginning should now be made for introducing free and compul¬ 
sory education [primary] in some selected areas.” 30 To com¬ 
plete the circle, it should be mentioned that the channels of com¬ 
munication between Gooroodass and the Raj remained open till 
the last day of his life. Every now and then, authority drew 
on his expertise despite the expanding area of disagreement be¬ 
tween them. 

Whether it was the question of a new college, resolution 
and rules regarding recruitment to the provincial service, teach¬ 
ers’ association in Bengal on the lines of those in England, ap¬ 
pointing a principal to the Sanskrit College, a new draft civil 
procedure code bill, preservation of forests, or granting a literary 
pension to Babu Chandi Charan Banerji (who had been recom¬ 
mended for such an award by Rabindranath and Brojcndranath 
Seal) the government, both provincial and central, invited his opi¬ 
nion and advice. For that matter, his association with any educa¬ 
tional enterprise would be a dependable certificate of its genuine¬ 
ness so far as the Raj was concerned. 

As to social reforms, Gooroodass stood between the two 
extremes of the spectrum represented, by the revivalist and the 
iconoclast respectively. He rejected as much the philosophy of 
militant Hinduism, among whose initiators Sasadhar Tarkachu- 
ramani (1840-1893) might be counted, 3 ' as the sociocultural 
Philistines who accepted the West, warts and all, believing that 
the West had in its safekeeping the key to India’s salvation. 
Gooroodass’s appeal to the graduates of Calcutta University, 
while addressing the 1891 convocation, to “guide the current of 
progressive thought, so that renovation and not destruction may 
be its work” 32 could be taken as an indicator of his approach 
to the problem of social reconstruction. 

The need of the hour, as he understood it, was to preserve 
society’s distinct identity and uniqueness and yet absorb selec¬ 
tively what the outside world offered. Continuity and adapta¬ 
tion instead of total change was the right mix to revitalise so¬ 
ciety to move forward. That is why he forcefully opposed the 
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extreme view that everything Indian -its culture, civilisation and 
social fabric and institutions—was fit to be consigned to limbo. 
To restructure society he insisted on using the building blocks 
that contained the best of two worlds, East and West. * 

He . believed this would enable Indian society to acquire a 
personality of its own a clear visage that would be vibrant with 
hopes of a better, more rewarding and livable tomorrow. As 
often as not, he emphasised that the Indian’s love for his mother¬ 
land should not exclude of understanding others. Chauvinism 
was taboo in his approach to men and events, no matter how 
greatly they differed from his own milieu. His reply to the cri¬ 
tics of Banaras Hindu University, his essay Abused India Vindi¬ 
cated, his deep regard for Rammohun, Vidyasagar and Bankim 
Chandra would point to this. Indians like Rashbchari Ghose, 
Rabindranath and Madan Mohan Malaviya, and foreigners like 
Sister Nivedita, Harcourt Butler, William Ewart Greaves and 
Curzon, to mention a few, noticed this trait in his character and 
commented on it. 

One thing is clear : Gooroudass had the wisdom and huma¬ 
nity to appreciate that society could not afford to run away from 
the stern realities of life. Change it must so as not to be over¬ 
taken by events. But the character and quantum of change 
must not be such as to cut it loose from its moorings. Evidently, 
he did not subscribe to the postulate that Indian society was 
traditional in the sense of being inert. It had never been so in 
the past. A living organisation, Indian society had all along re¬ 
acted to every challenge it faced, obliging it eventually to adjust 
to it. Many an alien culture had merged through the ages with 
the mainstream of Indian life and culture. The experience, how¬ 
ever, was quite different in regard to the West. For the first 
time Indian society seemed to have failed to assimilate an alien 
culture, namely Western. That, other factors apart, largely ex¬ 
plains what provoked men like Rammohun, Vidyasagar, Rabin¬ 
dranath and Gooroodass, to name a few, to strive for a syn¬ 
thesis of the two cultures. 

So far, so good. But was Gooroodass capable of having 
a good laugh over his own little weaknesses, which of course he 
did not lack. Was he on the other hand a dour character devoid 
of a sense of humour, a man too busy to relax and laugh. For 
an answer, we might refer to his attitude toward those facets of 
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life without which it would ever remain partly lived. Sure enough, 
he was not an odd person who did not know how to be at his 
ease. He was in the habit of laughing at difficulties. He could 
also laugh at a joke. 

His interest in literature, both classical and contemporary, 
was enduring. The men who shaped the world of thought and 
literature in the West—from the Greeks and the Romans 
through Shakespeare, Milton, Comte, Mill, Locke, Bentham, 
Spencer, Green and Owen to Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, 
Browning and Tennyson—were his refuge. No less so were the 
Indian classics, including Michael Madhusudan of course. Need¬ 
less to say, he was in rapport with his contemporaries—Vidya- 
sagar, Lalbehari Dcy. Dinabandhu Mitra, Bankim Chandra, Hem 
Chandra, Nabin Chandra, Kaliprasanna Ghose, Romesh Chan¬ 
dra and Rabindranath. 

With some of them, he maintained close communication all 
through. Kaliprasanna, Nabin Chandra and Hem Chandra were 
in regular correspondence with him not only about literature in 
general but also their own literary work. To get the point, a 
letter Hem Chandra wrote to Gooroodass on 20 September 1889, 
might be reproduced here : 

“My dear Gooroodass Babu, 

I am sincerely glad to find that my Ode to the Ganges has 
pleased you. I shall most willingly try, as you have suggested, 
to render some of the Rigveda hymns into Bengali and see what 
I can do with them, but where am I to find them. 

“The hymns which I shall have to try my hand at must be 
in the poetic garb or else the rendering will be nothing. If you 
kindly tell me where I am to find such hymns and in such a garb 
and comprehensible to me at the same time, 1 shall be obliged.” 

A man of varied interests, he could effortlessly comute be¬ 
tween the rigid realm of, say, jurisprudence and the relaxed 
world of lyrical verses, jatra (folk drama) and the theatre. The 
extent of his interest in dramatics could be gleaned from a letter 
Girish Chandra Ghose, a pioneer in this field, wrote to Gooroo¬ 
dass on 7 March 1893 : “With no ordinary pride I recall to 
memory those days of Arcadian bliss when I had the honour of 
being in the same class with yourself ... I beg to avail myself 
of your kind permission to send you herewith our visitors' book 
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which I have purposely kept unopened till now, as poor as I am 
I have sufficient self-respect not to thrust myself on any one in 
whose sound judgement 1 have not sufficient confidence. As I 
have taken a bold step in attempting to popularise Shakespeare 
on the native stage, 1 have, I fear, thrust my finger into a bee¬ 
hive, and my competitors in the field have been moving heaven 
and earth to throw cold water on my attempt. Hence your kind 
remarks in our visitors’ book will indeed be quite in time to 
protect me from my adversaries. . . The reason why I aspire to 
the honour of having the remarks entered in the book in prefer¬ 
ence to a separate slip of paper is simply to make the former 
have an auspicious beginning at your hand.” 

In reply, Gooroodass wrote : “You have requested me to 
let you know how I liked last evening’s performance of Macbeth 
in Bengali at the Minerva Theatre. 1 am glad to say that 1 was 
exceedingly pleased with it . .. The chief merit of the play con¬ 
sists no doubt in rendering Shakespeare into Bengali. I have not 
had any opportunity of reading the translation, but so far as one 
can judge from witnessing the play only once I think it is faith¬ 
ful, elegant and powerfully expressive... Permit me to enclose 
herewith currency notes for a further sum of Rs. 30/- to make 
up the amount of Rs. 50/- as a small token of my appreciation.” 

This incident was also an indication of his attitude toward 
the public stage, regarded by many in those days as one of the 
most potent sources of what played havoc with society’s morals. 
Another instance might also be cited. In 1899, the Calcutta 
University Institute—Gooroodass was then president of its lite¬ 
rary section—permitted for the first time its junior members to 
stage a dramatic performance in the institute premises. Two 
plays—Michael Madhusudan’s Meghanad-Badh and Shakes¬ 
peare's Julius Caesar —were put on the stage in the presence of a 
select audience including Sir John Woodbum, Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal. Referring to this, Gooroodass wrote to 
Woodburn, on 20 February 1899, to say that “as president of 
the literary section of the Calcutta University Institute, I beg 
leave on behalf of the junior members of the institute to send 
Your Honour a few copies of the Bengali welcome song composed 
by them on the occasion of Your Honour’s last visit to the insti¬ 
tute to witness their dramatic performance. 

“I beg leave also to send for Your Honour’s kind accep- 
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tance a copy of the English translation of the drama Meghcmad- 
Badh which is respectfully presented to Your Honour by Babu 
Dwarkanath Banerjee, the young gentleman who acted the part 
of Prince Meghanad. The translation, I understand, was rendered 
by his father.” Woodburn replied saying that he had “a very 
pleasant evening... at the institute and I am very pleased to 
have these kind memorials of it. Please give my special thanks 
to Babu Dwarkanath Banerjee—1 hope to deliver them myself 
on the 4th.” And Gooroodass was never too pressed for time 
to associate himself with the activities of clubs, libraries and lite¬ 
rary associations, be it the India Club, the Beadon Square Lite¬ 
rary Club and Chaitanya Library, Ripon Literary Union, Nari- 
keldanga Institute (renamed Sir Gooroodass Institute after his 
death), Calcutta Orphanage, or Eden Hindu Hostel, a student 
hostel, as its visitor. 

It would indeed be redundant to emphasise that, before one 
sits in judgement on men and events that determined the course 
of history in the period under reference, one must project oneself 
into life as it was then. Events and confrontations must be placed 
in perspective so that justice might be done to the men who left 
society a shade better than they had found it. Not a Triton 
among minnows, Gooroodass was both a maker and a product 
of the history of his times. Whether or not that history is to 
one’s liking is rather irrelevant. The fact is that his thoughts 
and actions reflected the dominant urges and aspirations of society. 

He lacked neither the foresight nor the intellectual endow¬ 
ments to appreciate that society was in no mood to stay confined 
to the backwoods of history. Walking as he did on the razor’s 
edge of reason, he could hardly fail to gauge the depth of Indian 
reaction to alien rule. The rising tide of nationalism, the Indian 
desire not to be left behind, and the increasingly rigorous mea¬ 
sures with which the Raj sought to consolidate its position, did 
not leave him unaffected. To the deepening desire for change, 
he added his voice, and he could not do otherwise for he contri¬ 
buted in no small measure to the intellectual churning that fostered 
it. But change must neither be abrupt nor total. The emphasis 
was on continuity in change, the spirit embedded in the genius 
of the land. In his own words, the change should come “follow¬ 
ing the best traditions in the past, and keeping pace with the 
progress of time in the future.” 33 
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Could it be denied that the demand—of course the elite had 
given shape to it—in the prevailing context was largely for reno¬ 
vating society and not for its complete supplanting. The reason 
is not far to seek. Society had yet to despair of the British 
connexion, and its thinking generally was not in terms of ex¬ 
tremely radical social change. To men like Gooroodass the 
“issue was one of identity, of a national self-definition that could 
renew a sense of Indian distinctiveness while incorporating ideas 
suitable for a changing world.” 34 

One more point before the curtain is rung down. The ele¬ 
ment of orthodoxy in Gooroodass’s character and his rational 
appreciation of men like Rammohun, Keshab Chandra and 
Vidyasagar might appear contradictory. The apparent was not 
real, though. His orthodoxy was the bulwork against the odious 
aspects of foreign influence, while his tribute to those men was 
recognition of the need to reform society. But resistance to the 
West did not signify its total rejection. What he resisted was its 
political, economic, social and cultural domination. At the same 
time, he welcomed the modern ideas the West purveyed which 
he thought necessary to rejuvenate Indian society. 
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